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FOREWORD 

In this third volume of parent education researches the work of 
Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann and his associates contributes not only to par- 
ent education as such but to educational psychology as a scientific 
branch. It throws light on important problems of learning and teach- 
ing at almost every age level. 

In Part Two will be found an analysis of hundreds of generaliza- 
tions in parent-child relationships. It forms a basis for a sound 
curriculum in parent education. Part Three illustrates the feasibility 
of measuring parental attitudes, while in Part Six Mrs. Hedrick 
utilizes the new tools in a practical teaching situation. 

The studies of Doctor Ackerley and Doctor Butler show what 
parents and high school pupils need in order to deepen their insight 
into child development and behavior and propose ways of meeting 
these needs. 
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PART ONE 

THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
UNDERLYING CURRICULAR AND 
LEARNING STUDIES 

by 

Ralph H. Ojeuann, Ph.D. 




THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
UNDERLYING CURRICULAR AND 
LEARNING STUDIES 

Two important areas of research in parent education are repre* 
sented by the studies of objectives and needs and the studies of the 
learning potentialities of parents. The investigations rqpiorted in this 
monograph relate to these two fields. Underlying these studies are 
certain fundamental assumptions as to the nature of changes produced 
in learning and the sources of knowledge of desirable changes or 
objectives toward which the learner may strive. These fundamental 
hypotheses will be discussed in this section under the following head- 
ings: (1) the nature of learning products, (2) the source of ideas 
as to desirable objectives, and (3) special problems arising in the 
formulation of objectives in the realms of (a) knowledge and (b) 
attitude. 

THE NATURE OF LEARNING PRODUCTS 

Descriptions of desired learning products or objectives of educa- 
tion have varied from general, all-inclusive statements to extended 
lists of details. Examples of general statements are Plato’s Perfect 
Guardians of the State, Comenius’ Tke Development of the Whole 
Man, Locke’s Sound Mind and Sound Body, Herbart’s WeU Balanced 
and Many-Sided Interests, and Tke Development of Personality of 
many present day writers. Such general concepts are valuable for 
summing up the results of education, but they do not appear to be 
sufficiently meaningful to furnish the basis for precise discussion or 
to serve as guides for the selection of learning experiences. To be 
useful for such purposes they must be analyzed in much greater 
detail. Since these limitations of general statements have been recog- 
nized, we may pass immediately to the different attempts to describe 
objectives of education in more detail. 

The first level of analysis is illustrated by Herbert Spencer’s list 
of important human activities: (1) the activities of self-preservation, 
(2) those needed for subsistence, (3) those that pertain to the rearing 
and training of offspring, (4) those that promote social and political 
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rdations, and (5) those leisure activities that gratify tastes and feel* 
ings. Another exani(de is ’furnished by the seven cardinal principles 
proposed by the conunission on the reorganization of secondary edu' 
aiitsa} T1>is list includes the following categories: (1) health, (2) 
omnnuwd of fundamental processes, (3) worthy home membership, 
(4) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure, and (7) 
ethical character. Another example is the list of activities proposed 
by Bobbitt* in his earlier publication: (1) language activities or 
social intercommunkatioa, (2) health activities, (3) dtizensh4> activi- 
ties, (4) general social activities, (5) spare time activities, (6) keqnng 
one’s self mottally fit, (7) religious activities, (S) parental activities, 
the iq>-bringing of children, the maintenance of proper home life, 
(9) un^iecialized or nonvocationai practical activities, and (10) the 
labors of one’s calling. 

It has also beat generally recognized that this first level of analysis 
is still too general for purposes of curriculum making and that more 
detail is necessary. It is at this second or highly detailed level that 
difficulty with the concq)t of the nature of objectives has arisen. 
Babbitt in his earlio’ studies used the concq>t “ability.” Each of 
the major classes of human activity was detailed into an extensive 
list of “abOities.” 

Bobbitt recognized the complex psychological nature of an “ability” 
and later discarded the concept in favor of the term “activity,” “The 
first step in modem curriculum-making is to formulate a statement 
of the activities wluch constitute a proper quality of human living. 
These are the objectives. Tliey are the processes. They are the 
curriculum.”’ Charters has employed the two concepts, ideals and 
activities. 

An analysis of the concept “activity” as used in these studies 
seems to indicate that the emphasis is placed upon the overt character 
of bdiavior. This enqdiasis does not appear to be a satisfactory one 
for curriculum making unless one is concerned mainly with habitual 

UJoiMd StetCf Boreaa of Edoeafioa, DepartaMmt of the Interior: Cu'diaal Pria* 
eiplet of Saeendar 7 Education: A Report of the Commitaioa on the Rcorganiaation 
of Seeoadarjr Edneation. (U. S. Bor. Edac. Boll., 19U, No. 35) Waihiafton, O. C: 
Gofarattcnt Friatiat Offiee, IMS. Pp. oii, W. 

4lobbttt, Fraaklta: How to Make a Oirriculuai. Boatoo, Maaa.: Hbodttoa 
Mimia, UM. Pp. SIX (|k as) 

*BofcHtt, Pnaktia; Tha Orieatttioa of the Oirriealnai*Maker. [la] the Twenty* 
Sisft Yearhoek of the Nafloaal Society fee the Study of Bdacatlen. Part IX. The 
Foaudatioae of Outricaluai-Makiav. Blooaiettoa, III.: Pablle School FaUlahlag Co., 
W)t. Fp. at, 255. (p. 41.55; aapccially p. 49) 
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behavior carried on with a minimum of thinking and performed in 
essentially the same fashion each time. Adaptable behavior which 
involves thinking varies according to the situation in which the sub- 
ject finds himsdf. For example, when an executive is confronted with 
a complex problem, he considers the important factors and in the 
lights of these determines what to do. He may hold a conference, 
or plan a report, or extend his advertising. The next time be meets 
the problem the situation may have changed and he will have to vary 
his behavior accordingly. To emphasize the overt character of the 
activity that finally results and to classify this activity accordingly 
is misleading. The important elements in the situation and those 
common to all similar situations are the generalizations (facts, princi- 
ples, hypotheses) that were employed in thinking to determine what 
to do. 

We may illustrate this point further by drawing a few examples 
from the activities of parents. An intelligent parent will engage 
in a highly varied set of activities in supervising the play of the 
child. These overt activities are controlled by generalizations func- 
tioning m thinking, attitudes, etc., and will vary as the situation 
varies. Similarly, the activity engaged in when we take a child on 
a trip, reward a child, or provide food may take a thousand different 
forms, but the generalizations needed in thinking to guide this variety 
of activity are relatively few. 

This analysis of adaptable behavior gives us the clue as to where 
to place the emphasis. An anal3rsis of behavior in terms of its psy- 
chological nature will enable us to deal with the infinite variety by 
revealing the generalizations, attitudes, and other psychological de- 
ments that are common to different situations and upon which the 
overt activity is based. It appears, therefore, that objectives derived 
from a psychological analysis are more useful than those derived 
from an analysb of the external aspects of activity. 

An analysis of behavior from this point of view reveab several 
differMt types of elements. In the studies to be reported later in 
this monogr^h at least four types have been recognized, that is, 
knowledge of generalizations, attitudes, emotional patterns, and habit- 
uated reactions. We are, however, extending our analysis to determine 
what other concepts will be required. For example, it has been pointed 
out frequently that the ability to think is an important outcome 
of learning. It appears that this ability, as other goieral abilities. 
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is of a complex psychological character and requires analysis. It 
may involve, for example, a certain attitude toward any difficult situ- 
ation that arises. It may also involve an attitude toward the use 
of thinking in adjustment, as well as so thorough an understanding 
of important generalizations that they will be recalled when one is 
confronted with a problem. Similarly, fundamental satisfactions or 
dissatisfactions appear to be important elements of behavior. At 
present we are working on a plan to include them in our list of 
t)rpes of objectives. 

The emphasis upon the psychological nature of behavior has a 
further advantage in that it gives an indication of the types of learn- 
ing experiences that will be needed to develop intelligent behavior. 
Learning is a psychological process. A statement of the desired out- 
comes in terms of psychological concepts enables us to some extent 
to select the types of experience needed. For example, if the outcome 
desired is an understanding of a generalization to be used in thinking, 
such experiences as reading an exposition to learn what the generali- 
zation is and using the ideas in solving a variety of problems are 
needed. On the other hand, if the outcome desired is an attitude, 
the reading of inspirational material or the listening to an inspira- 
tional lecture may be most helpful. 

The question arises whether we are doing violence to the unity 
of the organism by separating, for example, generalizations used in 
thinking from attitudes and other types of emotional reactions. At 
the time an individual is solving a problem attitudes are also func- 
tioning. The attitude may be, for example, one of violent dislike for 
the experiences. Can we separate thinking from emotional reactions, 
emotional reactions from simple skills, etc.? 

The answer lies in our concept of a classification. When we 
classify the planets and stars of the universe and center our discus- 
sion for a time on a planet, we do not imply that this one element 
is all there is in the universe, nor do we imply that it is without 
influence cm the rest of the universe. It is a characteristic of atten- 
tion that we can deal intensively with only a small portion of the 
world of experience at a given moment. The real import of the 
slogan ‘'the whole organism” is not that attention at all times should 
be all-embracing but that the focus of attention should in due time 
be centered upon the various portions of experience and that no por- 
tion, including the interrelationships, ^ould be omitted. Therefore, 
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when we classify the activity of the organism, we are merely empha* 
sizing one aspect at a time. When we say that a generalization is 
operating in thinking, we are aware that there may be emotional 
accompaniments. These emotional accompaniments are emphasized 
when we view the same activity from the feeling standpoint. 

THE SOURCE OF OBJECTIVES 

The classification of the outcomes of learning is the first question 
that we proposed at the outset of our discussion. The second problem 
is concerned with the method of selecting the learning products that 
we desire to produce through parent education. The importance of 
this question may be illustrated by one or two examples. There 
are many more generalizations in child development than parents 
have time to learn. Even the teacher of child psychology does not 
profess to know the entire field in detail. Again, in the case of atti- 
tudes we can produce by appropriate guidance of experiences a variety 
of opposing attitudes. For example, we can develop attitudes favor- 
able to bottle feeding or unfavorable to it, attitudes favorable to a 
high degree of self-reliance or opposed to it. What we need is some 
method of selecting the learning products we desire. 

The selection we make ultimately depends upon the kind of life 
we wish to perpetuate. Some curriculum makers have made an analysis 
of things as they now are. The inadequacy of the present situation 
as a guide to the future is easily seen upon a moment’s thought. Some 
curriculum makers have taken a concensus of opinion or the average 
practice of an unselected sample of the general population. The chief 
difficulty with this method is that most people are not intensive 
students of society. They have at hand but a small portion of the 
experiences of the race and often have given the problem little or 
no thought. 

What is needed is some method whereby the experience of the race, 
both that represented in the trends of civilization, that is, the knowl- 
edge of relationships developed through human experience over a 
long period of time, and that develq>ed through controlled oqperi- 
mentation, is brought to bear upon the problem. Furthermore, since 
knowledge is continually changing, the method of selecting objectives 
must be sufficiently adaptable to take accoimt of new developments. 
These considerations have led us to the use of judgments of a group 
of highly trained individuals in action. Applied to parent education. 
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it involves obtaining the judgments of those persons iiHio are actually 
guiding children but who are at the same time students of child 
develqwrient, of society, and of parental ps}rchology, and who are 
acquainted with the best that is known concerning what changes 
we wish to produce in children and what the function of parents 
is in bringing about these changes. Being a student of child devel(^ 
ment and of society implies striving toward optimum practice, not 
average practice. A group of individuals is used in order to increase 
the range of experience and to counteract the special influences which 
may operate in the judgment of one individual. 

These highly trained individuals in action are asked to make an 
introspective analysis of the procedures involved in the intelligent 
guidance of children to determine what generalizations are most im- 
portant, what attitudes are involved, etc. In the actual application 
of the method to generalizations, for example, the judges are given 
an extended list and are asked on the basis of their analysis to record 
an importance rating for each goieralization. 

The advantage gained in using individuals who are in action, that 
is (as applied to parent education), actually guiding children, is 
that each judge has his own experiences as well as a range of vicari- 
ous experiences available to assist him in making judgments. This 
tends to be a more adequate test than that furnished by vicarious 
experiences alone. The advantage is somewhat analogous to that 
obtained when further experimentation is used as a check of hypotheses. 

In obtaining a concensus of expert judgments three considerations 
become of immediate importance. The first is that using judgments 
is not a thoroughly objective method. The second is that the changes 
we wish to produce vary from generation to generation. The third 
is that the experts among paroits are not the only rnies to be con- 
sidered. Ordinary parents should have a voice in the matter. We 
shall discuss each consideration briefly. 

Before discussing the first objection we wish to point out our con- 
ception as to the nature of ideas of value. By resorting to the use 
of judgment we do not wish to imply that standards of values are 
derived from speculative thought in a priori fashion. Ideas of value 
do not appear to be different psychologicaUy from other ideas. They 
are derived from our experiences with the results or consequences of 
modes of action. This is indicated by the fact that our standards 
of values are modified by experience. 
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The reply to the criticism that the use of judgment is not a strictly 
objective procedure is that we cannot, in our present state of knowl- 
edge, escape judgment. There are too many relationships involved 
for which we have only crude observation. For example, what is 
the optimum relationship between the parent and the institutions of 
society, such as the church, the school, the public playground? To 
determine this experimentally is a difficult procedure and will not be 
completed for some time; but this does not mean that it cannot be 
done or that it will not be done. In fact there is considerable indi- 
cation that carefully planned comprehensive experiments involving a 
tremendous amount of intelligent cooperation is the only road to racial 
survival. Our reason, therefore, for using judgment is essentially 
that refined knowledge is incomplete. Simultaneous with the use of 
judgment, we are fostering experiments to make the knowledge of 
important relationships more accurate. This more refined knowledge 
will continually replace opinions of relationships. 

That our idea of what is desirable changes is readily granted, but 
this objection does not affect the method proposed above. It merely 
affects the administration of the method. The process of selecting 
the material by a consensus of judgments is to be repeated from time 
to time. As far as we can see at present our ideas of values will 
always keep changing and this merely means that the curriculum 
must be repeatedly revised. 

The third consideration, namely, that ordinary parents should have 
a voice in the selection of the learning outcomes desired, arises from 
a misconception of the term ‘‘highly trained.’’ A “highly trained” 
person, as here conceived and as stated above, is one who knows 
children and who also knows parents, that is, one who knows what 
parents say they need but who reserves the right to interpret their 
statements of need. The untrained parent might change his mind 
as to what he needs if he had at hand the cumulative experiences of 
the race to use in making his judgment. Every teacher of parent 
education classes has seen remarkable changes in the attitudes of 
learners toward their needs— changes brought about by an increase 
in parents’ knowledge of child development. This statement holds 
true even if it is confined to those changes that are in the direction 
of what expierts are agreed is favorable to the optimum developunent 
of children. 

The application of this method to generalizations and attitudes 
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will be illustrated in the following studies of this monogr^h. Before 
turning to a discussion of the special problems, we may point out 
the relation of the procedures described thus far to curriculum making. 
The determination of the type of classification most useful and the 
learning products desired are only the first steps. The next step 
is to determine what the needs of parents are. By “need” is meant 
the difference between what is already present and what is desired. 
The last step consists in selecting learning experiences necessary to 
develop the desired outcomes, that is, what lectures to use, what 
reading materials to select, and what observations to perform. All 
of these steps are illustrated in the studies in this monograph. Before 
presenting them, however, we shall consider several special problems 
that arise in formulating generalizations and in specifying objectives 
in the realm of attitudes. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS RELATING TO GENERALIZATIONS 
Concept of Validity 

The first problem in the formulation of generalizations relates to 
validity. It arises from the fact that the body of knowledge in any 
held, including the fields of child development and family life, is 
continually growing. This growth results from the :4>plication of 
more highly refined techniques of investigation. In a field in which 
little work has been done, knowledge is based upon crude observa- 
tions of limited experiences. As soon as opportunities are made 
available, more refined methods of discovering knowledge are applied. 
This evolution in refinement of knowledge is going on in any subject 
in which serious workers are engaged. Different portions of the field, 
however, may share unequally in this development with the result 
that at any moment the body of knowledge may represent large dif- 
ferences in refinement. Some of the principles may be based upon 
carefully controlled research studies; others may represent nothing 
more than the opinions of a few workers who are generalizing from 
their everyday experiences. Furthermore, if the field is a growing 
one, rapid changes in validity may take place. 

These considerations apply e^>ecially to parent education materi- 
als. The fields of nutrition, pb3^ical growth, and child psychology 
are rai^dly growing by the application of highly developed research 
techniques. On the other hand, the subjects of family and com- 
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munity relationships are much more difficult to investigate and but 
few of the principles are based upon scientific research. 

What, then, should the curriculum maker in parent education do? 
Should he select only the material that is based upon carefully con- 
trolled research and discard the generalizations based upon individual 
experiences? Or should he include the semi-refined materials? 

The answer that we have adapted to this question is essentially 
as follows: The validity of any generalization whether based upon 
limited experiences or refined research is a matter of degree. Even 
research techniques are being refined continually with the result that 
many of those in use twenty years ago appear crude to research 
workers now, and there is a high probability that a similar statement 
can be made for many present-day techniques twenty years from now. 

In educating students in the principles of any field all that can 
be done is to teach the most valid principle available at that time 
plus some indication of the refinement of the technique by which it 
was derived. If research data are available, these form the most 
valid bases of the generalizations. If crude observation of limited 
experiences is all that is available, the opinions of a group of workers 
such as clinicians, teachers, and others who have had extensive ex- 
perience with children in some relatively highly trained professional 
capacity are used. In the latter case a group of opinions are sought 
in order to secure as wide a range of experience as possible and to 
counteract the effect of special influences upon individual judgments. 
Each generalization, then, is based upon extensive data from research 
studies, or if these are not available upon the statements from sev- 
eral observers. 

The assumption that statements based upon individual experi- 
ences are valuable is supported by the fact that when a conqiarison 
is made between the success in guiding children experienced by par- 
ents who apply the most valid knowledge, even though the bi^ of 
many of the principles are as yet only crude observations, and the 
success experienced by parents who do not apply these principles, 
independent observers agree that the composite judgments from crude 
experiences are a decided improvement over ignorance. The real 
harm appears to come not from teaching semi-refined principles when 
none other are available, but in failing to substitute more refined 
knowledge as soon as it has been developed. 

The emphasis upon the validity of a generalization appears to the 
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writer to be extremely important, especially in the field of the social 
sciences. It takes account of the gradual shading off of that which, 
in the pragmatic sense, has been observed within a given probable 
error, into the realm which is practically unexplored and, therefore, 
problematic. It seems to strike at the root of the quarrel between 
indoctrination and its opposite, between those who would divorce 
knowledge from the ability to think and those who consider knowl- 
edge as an aid to thinking. Developing an understanding of a gen- 
eralization which includes an indication of the method by which it 
was derived is not the same as requiring a student to accept a con- 
clusion in the area of the problematical. 

In the actual work of formulating generalizations in our investi- 
gations, we have examined first the research studies within a given 
field and have extracted whatever generalizations the data warrant. 
We have then turned to the written materials prepared by such work- 
ers as clinicians, nursery school teachers, parent educators, and others 
who have had extensive experience with children in some professional 
capacity. All the materials relating to each topic such as physical 
growth, mental growth, emotional development, and play included in 
the writings of approximately ten authors have been analyzed into 
convenient units of generalizations as determined by two workers 
and the materials for each unit have been assembled in manila fold- 
ers. The summaries of the units when brought together constitute 
an extensive list of generalizations based upon the best that is avail- 
able. It is also possible by this arrangement to add to any folder the 
findings of new research studies and new opinions as rapidly as they 
are developed and to reformulate the summary if necessary. 

We may add a note as to the character of the material so obtained. 
In parent education there has been expressed frequently the need 
for materials that incorporate the results of research findings. The 
materials we have developed not only include all the findings of 
all the important research studies that we have been able to locate, 
but they are in such a form that we can quickly add new findii^ 
and keq> them up-to-date. 

Degree of Generalization Desirable 

The discussion thus far has been concerned with our first problem, 
namdy, the ccmcept of validity. The second question relates to the 
degree of generalization of knowledge that is desirable from the stand- 
point of mental economy and intelligent behavior. The importance 
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of this qiMstioii will be apparent when we consider two estrones. 
On the one hand, we have writers who emphasise the importance of 
princ^es. They point out, for exanqde, that two situations are 
never the same and that, therefore, parents need principles of child 
development which can be used intelligently in thinking. On the 
other hand, there is a group of writos who emphasize highly specific 
dements, espedally isolated problems which parents meet, and hi{^ly 
specific methods of Healing with situations commonly found in homes. 
The latter type of writer frequently points out that parents do not 
have time to spend in learning general principles which very frequently 
contribute little to the understanding of real problems. 

Both of these contentions are in a measure justified, but the dif- 
ficulty is not that principles are useless in practice but that, for the 
most part, they are formulated in too general terms — terms so general 
that much of the material is meaningless. We can best illustrate this 
by a few examples. It is pointed out, for example, that there are 
large individual differences among children of the same age in the 
amount of food they need, the amount of sleep they need, and the 
rate of development in important bdiavior patterns. Then, frequent- 
ly the discussion stops there. Wh«i the parent is confronted with the 
question as to what constitutes a satisfactory nutritional status for 
his child or how he is to estimate the amount and quality of sleep, 
he is at a loss. He has be«) told that children tfiffer but that is not 
all be needs. In fact, he probably knew that before. What is needed 
is some knowledge of the factors that are related to this variation 
and the methods of taking them into account in estimating the re- 
quirem«its of the individual child. We may cite other examples of 
inadequate statements such as: Spending as much time as possible 
out-of-doors is favorable to optimum development; a sufficient variety 
of play matttials is desirable; thm should be a balance between rou- 
tines and free time; it is inqportant that there be harmony between 
parents; and temper tantrums will gradually disappear. 

The difficulty in such cases appears to be two-fold. Some of the 
princq>les are so general and attempt to cover so much ground that 
they cannot be given meaning or be used intelligently unless they 
are broken down into less general principles. In other the 
levd of generalization is satisfactory but the statement is not suffi- 
ciently complete to make its m)plication possible. We diall discuss 
the levd of generality first. 
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To illustrate different levels of generalization we may take an 
example from the field of nutrition. The reason for selecting this 
exan^le which relates specifically to vitamin D is that the various 
steps from exceeding specificity to exceeding generality are known 
and can be reconstructed easily. These steps are given in the dia- 
gram on page 23. 

In the early investigations of the causes of rickets it was found 
that there was some relation between diet and the prevalence of 
disease. Some of the experiments showed that the admioisttation of 
cod-liver oil prevented the occurrence of the disease and brought 
about improvement in rachitic animals. These results were confirmed 
by experiments in several laboratories, and the generalization that 
cod-liver oil contains an ingredient which is essential to the prevention 
of rickets came to be generally accepted. It was also found that 
rachitic animals improved if they were exposed to sufficient sunlight. 
This result was confirmed by other laboratories and the generalization 
soon appeared established. Experiments also showed that ultraviolet 
light possesses curative properties. Still other experiments showed 
that irradiated foods are anti-rachitic. These generalizations were 
buUt up into the more inclusive principle that vitamin D which is 
found in such substances as cod-liver oil, sunlight, ultraviolet light, 
and irradiated foods is essential to the prevention of rickets. 

We may now add another level of generalization which a[^)ears 
at the extreme right of our diagram. It is inserted here to illustrate 
what is meant by a principle that is too general. We could combine 
the findings with reference to the important food constituents into 
the statement that children respond favorably to the right kind of 
food. This statement may appear superfluous to us, but it is analo- 
gous to viiat we find in a discussion which emphasizes the importance 
of providing a sufficient variety of play materials without indicating 
what “sufficient variety” means and how it is to be estimated, or in 
a discussion which emphasizes the importance of proper emotional 
adjustment on the part of parents without further consideration of 
how “proper emotional adjustment” is to be identified. We have, 
then, in the diagram, statements varying from extreme sp>ecificity to 
extreme generality. The question before us is: What level of gen- 
eralization shall we sdect? 

The hi{^ the level of generalization the wider its ap)plication. 
It is, therefore, a part of mental economy to bring the principle up 
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to the highest degree at which it still has meaning. A principle 
has meaning if it can be applied to thinking. There is some evi- 
dence, however, that meaning varies with intelligence. For example, 
in the illustraticm cited above it mayi be difficult for parents of very 
low intelligence to understand that on a diet containing calcium and 
pho^horus there must be added vitamin D and that any good source 
of >dtamin D will do. This source may be cod-liver oil, sunlight, 
ultra-violet ray, irradiated foods, or a combination of these. It may 
be possible that people of extremdy low intelligence can understand 
and apply only the generalization that cod-liver oil is essential for 
good bone growth. On the other hand, there is also some evidence 
that good teaching can raise the level of generalization on which the 
student functions. 

In the preparation of our materials we have assumed good teaching 
and have raised each generalization to the highest level at which it 
can be aj^lied by practically all parents except those of extremely 
low learning ability. We have determined the appropriate level for 
the individual generalizations by a consensus of three judges familiar 
with child and adult psychology. It is possible to develop an experi- 
mental method of dealing with this problem, but since the possible 
levels of generality change with the advance of knowledge, it does 
not yet appear feasible to apply the more refined method. 

Frequently the level of generalization is satisfactory but the dis- 
cussion of the generalization is not sufficiently complete to make its 
ai^ication possiUe. In the Illustration given above it is not pos- 
sible to appiy the princqtle that vitamin D is essential to good growth 
and that this may be supplied by the liver oils of fishes, by sunlight, 
or by ultra-videt light unless one has in addition some guide as to 
the amount needed. 

We may dte another illustration from the general topic of emo- 
tional devdopment. It has frequoitly been pointed out that temper 
tantrums are a normal form of anger reaction in young children. It 
is, therdore, not an indication of failure in child guidance on the 
part of the parent if the two-year-old child has temper tantrums. 
But this is only a part of the story. We can easily imagine an 
environnaent in which the two-year-old child is frustrated in bis de- 
sires to sudi an extent that the number and intendty of temper tan- 
tnaaa ia much greater than a group of experts in child psychology 
woidd oonsider desirable or necessary. In other words, the principle 
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as it stands is not complete. It needs considerable addition before 
it can be applied in action. 

In this connection a distinction should be made between a com- 
plete generalization which is to be used in thinking and a definite 
prescription. They are not the same. The complete generalization 
places upon the person using it the responsibility of making a decision 
as to what to do in a particular case. The definite prescription in- 
cludes the judgment. Hie important point in judging a discus^n 
as to the completeness of the generalization is whether enougji ma- 
terial is^suf^lied to make possible the judgment required. 

To test a discussion from this point of view we are using two 
methods: The first is the shorter method which relies on the judgment 
of a group of experts; the second method is an experimental one. 
In the second method, the discussions of generalizations are submitted 
to subjects of known intelligence who have been trained in intro- 
spection. They are required to solve a set of problems involving 
the principles and to indicate what ideas they used in solving them. 
The essential ideas used by them are checked against the discussion 
materials to determine what has been omitted. 

Classification of Generalizations 

The final problem relates to the classification of generalizations. 
Since any classification is in the main a matter of convenience, the 
number of possible classifications is almost endless. For purposes of 
parent education, however, we have found it useful to recognize two 
types. We may classify generalizations in terms of a systematic 
and somewhat academic scheme. Examples of categories in this classi- 
fication are: physical growth, motor development, intellectual devdop- 
ment, and emotional development. Or we noay classify generalizations 
in terms of the situations or activities in which the parent uses them. 
Examples of this type of classification are; guiding the child in 
activities related to eating, guiding him in activities connected with 
sleq>, guiding the child’s sex education, and guiding the child’s learn- 
ing of the use of money. 

This double classification ^>pears necessary since there is some 
indication that for teaching purposes the first courses may group 
generalizations in terms of general situations in wludi the parent uses 
than, while lata courses may group them according to different 
aspects of the devekpment of the child. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS RELATING TO ATTITUDES 

Knowledge! when used in thinking equips man for adaptations to 
new »tuations. An attitude, on the other hand, partakes more of the 
nature of a pattern of fixed behavior. For example, let us suppose 
that we hold an attitude distinctly unfavorable to the Chinese. 
Through influences of various kinds we have developed a feeling of 
dislike toward them. Let us suppose further that suddenly we find 
ourselves in the presence of an unintelligent and uncultured Chinese 
who does a great many things that we dislike. We find that we have 
no difficulty with our attitude. We disliked Chinese before we met 
this particular one, and we can easily continue our dislike. 

But now let us suppose that we are placed in close association with 
an intelligent and cultured member of the Chinese race who has many 
characteristics that we admire and that we cannot ignore. The situa- 
tion produces a conflict that can be solved ultimately only by a re- 
vision of our attitude. If we had come not with a strong attitude 
of favor or disfavor but armed with a knowledge of Chinese and had 
relied upon our ability to think our way through whatever situation 
we happened to meet, we would not have reached the painful impassi. 

The question then arises, if attitudes partake of the nature of 
patterns of fixed behavior, do they have a place in a learning program 
designed to assist development toward optimum adjustment? One 
answer, of course, is that we cannot help ourselves. Some sort of 
attitude is developed. But this need not necessarily be an attitude 
either strongly favorable or strongly unfavorable to the psychological 
object. The attitude may be one of open-mindedness or unwillingness 
to make even an approximation. 

Furthermore, we may consider differences among various attitudes. 
It may be that for some attitudes the experiences of the race have 
so far indicated no definite relation between the degree of favorable- 
ness or unfavorableness and optimum adjustment. For other atti- 
tudes a more definite relation may be af^rent. For example, if we 
ask a group of highly trained and intelligent individuals who are 
engaged in the process of guiding children what degree of favorable- 
ness or unfavorableness toward a particular object they have found 
ocmducive to what they consider q>timum development, we may find 
with the use of a carefully constructed scale that for some attitudes 
the range is rdatively narrow. On the other hand, in other attitudes 
the range may extend in degree from one extreme to the other. In 
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the first type, if we follow the method of determining objectives dis- 
cussed earlier, we have a possible objective toward which the learner 
may be directed. In the latter type there is no similar indication, 
and we cannot logically proceed with the building of a learning pro- 
gram. In such cases it appears that we must restrict ourselves to the 
underl}ring knowledge. 

In our studies of objectives as applied to attitudes we have at- 
tempted to keep in mind the possibility of this difference. A scale 
for measuring a given attitude was first constructed. These scales 
were then submitted to a group of highly trained persons engaged in 
the process of guiding children. These individuals were asked to 
indicate what they considered an intelligent or mature attitude, that 
is, an attitude most conducive to optimum development as they con- 
ceived it. If the range was relatively narrow, the next step was 
to study the needs of the learner and to test the effectiveness of pro- 
grams of learning. If the range covered almost the entire scale, we 
did not attempt an investigation of needs or of learning programs 
for that particular attitude. 

It is highly essential that the theory underlying the use of trained 
judgments be recognized in determining objectives in the realm of 
attitude as well as in the realm of knowledge. These judgments are 
based upon the best knowledge available. As the race acquires more 
knowledge, the judgments must be remade. The change in knowledge 
may occur either in knowledge of relationships pertaining directly 
to child development or in knowledge of the optimum distribution 
of functions between the family and other agencies of society. 
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GENERALIZATIONS RELATING TO CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT INVOLVED IN 
INTELLIGENT PARENTAL 
GUIDANCE 

In the theoretical analysis presented in Part I, one of the types 
of changes effected through learning was designated as the develop- 
ment by the learner of a knowledge or understanding of a generali- 
zation. The field of child development embraces many generalizations. 
Some of these are of great importance to parents in guiding the de- 
velopment of their children intelligently; others are of less import- 
ance. The importance and use of some may be confined to specialists 
whose purpose is to supply a particular type of help when the parent 
needs it. 

In the construction and administration of parent education pro- 
grams, therefore, a selection of generalizations is made. The process 
of selecting presupposes a knowledge of the relative importance of 
various principles in intelligent parental guidance. These data, how- 
ever, are not available. It is the puri>ose of this study to build an 
extensive list of generalizations relating to child development and 
to determine their relative importance to parents by the method of 
composite judgments described in the previous section. 

Before proceeding to a description of the study itself, it is 
helpful to point out the concept of learning which underlies this 
work. The changes effected through learning may be emotional as 
well as intellectual in character. The nature of the process of at- 
tention is such' that the span of attrition must be limited when inten- 
sive consideration is desired. In this study we are considering ch anges 
which are essentially intellectual in nature. Similar studies of changes 
which are emotional in character are included in the research program 
of which this study forms a part. Hence this investigation, as all 
investigations under the direction of the writer, is to be considered 
and interpreted in relation to a research program. 

It may also be helpful to call attention to the fact that this study 
does not assume knowledge to be an end in itself. The end is in- 
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teUigent guidance. Guidance, however, involves thinking — ^that is, 
solving new difficulties or situations — and knowledge is an indispens- 
able tool in the process of thinking. 

In an analysis of the major problem of this investigation, several 
questions present themselves. (1) How can an extensive list of 
generalizations be built up? (2) It was indicated in Part I of this 
monogriq)h that importance ratings are based upon the judgments 
of highly trained individuals. Judgments tend, other conditions re- 
maining approximately the same, to increase in reliability as more 
judges are included. How many must be used to obtain a fairly 
satisfactory coefficient of reliability, that is a coefficient of, let us 
say, .85 or .90, or even higher? (3) Using a composite judgment 
which has a satisfactory reliability, what is the relative importance 
of the various generalizations for fathers and for mothers? (4) How 
does the importance vary as between fathers and mothers? 

The stqis in carrying out the study consisted in building an ex- 
tensive list of valid generalizations, obtaining importance judgments, 
and analyzing the data. These steps will be discussed in order. 

STRUCTURE OF THE GENERALIZATIONS 
Building the Generalizations 

For convenience in treatment, the field of child development was 
divided into sections bearing such labels as intellectual development, 
emotional development, pb 3 :sical growth, etc. In this study elevoi 
sections are included. 

As a starting point in building generalizations, research studies in 
child development and repwrts of observations by writers with ex- 
tended experiences were gathered together. This material was divided 
into units, each of which represents a generalization, and the material 
in each unit examined. If research studies were available they formed 
the basis upon which the generalization was built. If research studies 
were not available, the reports of all the observers contributing were 
combined and the generalizations derived from these data. 

The actual mechanics of the process have been described elsewhere.^ 
It may be enphasized again that an attempt was made to devise a 
system which makes it possible to assimilate new knowledge as rapidly 

K>jemaDn, Kalph H.; A Standard for,.Eitimating the Vaiiditjr of Child Devciopmeat 
Ftineiplei. [In] Reaearehea m Rarent Education I. Univ. Iowa Stud., Stud, la 
Child Welfare, 1932, 6, Pp. 288. (p 93-114) 
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as it is developed, in order that each generalization may be kept 
up-to-date. This, in the writer’s mind, is an indispensable element 
in building generalizations in any field of human endeavor. 

In the process of locating research studies, abstracting journals such 
as Psychological Abstracts, Child Development Abstracts, and Bio- 
logical Abstracts were consulted as the first step. In the present 
study the issues published up to and including March, 1934 were 
examined, and an attempt was made to include in the research data 
upon which the generalizations are based the available studies pub- 
lished during 1933. 

The basic data for all eleven sections included in this investigation 
and for each generalization within a given section are indicated in 
tabular form in Appendix I. The number of generalizations in each 
section is indicated by the data in the following tabulation: 


Section 

Total 

Motor Development 

13 

Intellectual Development 

31 

Emotional 1 'cveloproent 

40 

Social Development 

36 

Eangtiage Development 

27 

Physical Growth 

27 

Eating 

40 

Sleep 

26 

Elimination 

28 

Play 

27 

.Sex Education 

24 

Total 

319 


The generalizations themselves will be presented later in this dis- 
cussion. 

Treatment of the Generalizations 

In Part I of this monograph four special problems relative to gen- 
eralizations were discussed: validity, level of generality, completeness, 
and classification. The method used in building generalizations de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraphs recognizes the problem of validity. 
The most refined data available were assembled and the generalizations 
based upon them. No attempt was made in this study to test com- 
pleteness or level of generality; these problems will be considered 
in other studies. The classification adopted here is essentially two- 
fold. The first six sections include motor development, intellectual 
development, emotional development, social development, language de- 
velopment, and physical growth. The last five sections represent 
essentially a classification in terms of situations or activities in which 
the generalizations are used by the parent. The five included are 
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guiding the child in activities relating to eating, sleep, elimination, 
play activities, and sex education. 

IMPORTANCE JUDGMENTS 
Criteria for Selecting Judges 

The general method for securing judgments of the relative import- 
ance of generalizations and the theoretical bases for these judgments 
are described in Part I of this monograph. The important phases of 
any method of this type are the criteria followed in selecting the 
judges. The general criteria were also described in the first section 
of this monograph. It now remains to make these criteria more spe- 
cific and to develop relatively objective measures to be used in their 
application. To do this it is necessary to consider again briefly the 
nature of the judgments to be made. 

The object is to discover the importance of various generalizations 
m guiding the child toward optimum development. In order to formu- 
late a conception of optimum development consistent with the best 
that is known and to guide the child intelligently, it would be helpful 
to the judge to have a broad background in child development and 
to be interested in the process of guidance. In order to distinguish 
intelligently between the functions of the family as compared with 
other social agencies in this process, training in the sociology of the 
family and an interest in the problem would be helpful. In making 
the judgments it is assumed that the technic or steps in the process 
of thinking are known and followed. This presupposes a knowledge 
of adult psychology. Finally, actual experience furnishes a partial 
check on the consequences of procedures and is therefore a desideratum. 

From this anal 3 rsis the following criteria were developed: 

1. Only those p)ersons were selected who had a broad knowledge 
of child development. In the actual application of this criterion a 
master’s degree or its equivalent in child development was assumed 
to be sufficient. 

2. Only those persons were selected who had at hand the best that 
is known concerning the functions of the family. College courses in 
sociology of the family or in parent education, extensive reading in 
this field, and an evident interest in the problem were required. 

3. As indicated in the analysis, a knowledge of the process of 
thinkii^ tras involved in this problem. .\t least one year’s work in 
adult ps 3 mho]ogy at the college level was assumed to be necessary. 
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4. Since actual experience may furnish a helpful check as to the 
consequences of various procedures, especially for the intelligent and 
observant parent, persons were selected who were assuming the re- 
sponsibility for guiding children either as parents or as guardians 
or who were serving in some special capacity, such as a highly trained 
parent education worker concerned with the home and community 
environment of the child as well as his school environment. 

5. A person interested in striving toward his conception of opti- 
mum development is likely to have made more extensive checks of 
his judgments than one who is not so interested. Only persons who 
were recognized by their associates as having an interest in guiding 
the child’s development were, therefore, included. 

These criteria were applied to all the judges. Many of them held a 
doctorate in child development, and all but one were parents. This 
one held a doctorate in parent education and had served as the 
guardian of a child. All of the judges were resident in the Middle 
West, but were located at three different educational institutions. The 
graduate training of the group was received in colleges throughout 
the country. One-third of the judges were fathers and two-thirds, 
mothers. 

Procedure 

The judges were given a list of generalizations and asked to record 
an importance rating for each generalization. Each judge was sup- 
plied with a copy of the following directions and was given as much 
time as he required: 


Directions for the Judge.s 

The foIlowiiiK list of generalizations is divided into such sections as 
physical growth, mental development, emotional development, social de- 
velopment, etc. You are asked to rank each generalization on a three- 
point scale as to its importance to parents for the soltj/octory care and 
gyidanre of children. You arc to consider what is involved in the care 
and guidance of children and the part the parent plays in this function, 
and on the basis of this analysis to make the decision Mark the gen- 
eralizations which you consider highly important with H, those which 
you consider low in importance with L, and those of average importance 
with Av 

We wish to know the relative importance of the generalizations for 
each of three groups of parents : parents of preschool fyoung) children 
(children ranging in age from birth to approximately five years in- 
clusive); parents of children of elementary school age (approximately 
five to eleven inclusive) , and parents of high school children In many 
cases there may be no differences in the importance of a generalization 
for the three groups, so that the importance rating will be the same for 
each group. On the other hand a generalization may be limited ex- 
plicitly or inherently in application to a smalt age range and its im- 
portance, therefore, may vary. 
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We also wish to know the importance of the generalizations for fath- 
ers and mothers separately. On each page two columns are provided, 
one headed “Fathers.” and the other “Mothers.” Judges are asked to 
consider the usual type of family arrangement where the father as- 
sumes the major responsibility for the support of the group. Here again 
many generalizations may have the same importance for both fathers 
and mothers. 

Judges are asked to disregard the order of the generalizations, the 
time required for teaching, or the amount of elaboration needed. 

Parents are to be considered as living under the present social or- 
ganization, but judges should keep in mind future development. 

In some cases a generalization may be judged irrelevant to a given 
group of parents. It may also happen that a whole section may be 
judged irrelevant Such cases may be indicated by O, meaning omit. 

In tabulating the data preparatory to analysis // was given a value 
of 10, Av a value of S, and L and O a value of zero. A generaliza- 
tion which was rated as 0 by 75 per cent or more of the judges was 
given no rating, signifying! that it does not apply at the age level 
under consideration. The sum of the individual ratings is the raw 
importance score. 


Reliability of Importance Judgments 

The number of judges to be used in the final ratings depended upon 
the reliability of the judgments. Two sets of data to test reliability 
were secured. All of the generalizations in the eleven sections were 
rated by twelve judges. After an interval of about one month fol- 
lowing the return of the material by the judge and without previous 
knowledge, eight of the original twelve were asked to render a second 
judgment for the generalizations included in five of the eleven sec- 
tions chosen at random. 

The reliabilities of the judgments as measured by the correlation 
of importance scores of half of the twelve judges with the other half 
and appl 3 dng the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula are shown by 
the data in the following tabulation; 


Age Level 

Sec- 

Relia- 

Spearman- 

Brown 

tions 

bility 

Prophecy 

Preschool 

11 

.90 

r 

95 

Preschool 

6 

.87 

.93 

Preschool 

5 

.86 

.92 

Elementary School 

11 

.86 

92 

Elementary School 

6 

.87 

.93 

Elementary School 

5 

86 

.92 

High School 

11 

.79 

.88 

High School 

6 

.83 

.91 

High School 

5 

77 

.87 
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The importance scores used in this analysis were the importance 
scores for mothers. Preliminary analysis indicated few differences 
between the importance scores for mothers and those for fathers, 
and either set of data could be used with practically identical results. 

The tabulation gives the correlations for all eleven sections taken 
together and for a group of six sections and a group of five sections 
at each age level. The group of six sections includes motor develop- 
ment, intellectual development, emotional development, social develop- 
ment, language development, and ph)?sical growth. The group of five 
includes the sections on eating, sleep, elimination, play, and sex 
education. The judges’ names were listed in alphabetical order and 
alternate names chosen for the two groups. Inspection of the data 
shows that all of the c<»rrelations for the preschool and elementary 
levels are rather high. The correlations for the adolescent age level 
are somew'hat lower, but not greatly so. The correlation for the 
eleven sections at the adolescent level is .79, which becomes .88 
upon the application of the prophecy formula. 

As indicated above, a second test of the reliabilities of the judg- 
ments was made by resubmitting five sections chosen at random 
to eight judges for a second rating. The five sections included intel- 
lectual development, emotional development, social development, phs^si- 
cal growth, and sex education. Results of the second ratings, which 
were obtained for two age levels, the preschool and the elementary 
school, are shown in the following tabulation: 

Correlation 

•Age I-e\eI Between First Predicted 

and Second Correlation 
Judgments (12 Judges) 

Preschool .88 .92 

Elementary School .88 92 

The correlations compare favorably with those obtained by the “split- 

half” method, as a comparison of this tabulation with that on p. 36 

will show. 

From these data it was concluded that twelve judges are sufficient 
to yield importance scores having a satisfactory reliability. The 
scores given subsequently in this study, therefore, are based upon 
the composite judgments of twelve observers. 

IMPORTANCE SCORES FOR THE GENERALIZATIONS 
Relative Importance oj the Generalizations 

The individual generalizations and their importance scores for 
fathers and for mothers at each of the three age levels are given in 
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the tabulations rat pages 40-97. The basic data from wdiich each 
generalization was derived are given in Appendix I. 

The scores given in these tabulations are not the raw scores, but 
rather derived scores which are per cents of the total possible score. 
The following example will show how they were calculated: Let us 
suppose that a given generalization was marked H by six of the judges 
and Av by the remaining six. The raw score is 6 X 10 -f- 6 X 5 
or 90. This is 90/120 or 75 per cent of the total possible score 
(12 X 10 or 120). This generalization would therefore receive a 
derived score of 75. Expressing importance scores in terms of per 
cent of the total possible score facilitates comparisons with other 
studies employing any number of Judges. 

Use of the Scores . — In understanding the significance of the data 
presented in the tabulations, it may be helpful to the reader to con- 
sider various ways in which the importance scores may be used. In 
the determination of needs of parents, for example, if needs are de- 
fined as the differences between what is involved in intelligent guid- 
ance and what the learner already ha.s available, the process as far 
as the intellectual factors in behavior are concerned would be some- 
what as follows: The generalizations high in the scale of importance 
may be selected and a study made of the extent to which these are 
understood by the learner to the point where they function in his 
behavior. (The tabulations furnish the necessary data a.s to relative 
importance.) Again, suppose the object is to design learning pro- 
grams, The program, especially the reading materials, may be ex- 
amined to determine whether the generalizations involved in intelli- 
gent guidance are included. Or suppose the object is one step still 
farther back of the designing of learning programs and involves the 
preparation of reading materials for parents. The importance scores 
should furnish a highly useful guide here also. The author can check 
his product with the most important generalizations to see whether 
he has included what is involved in intelligent guidance. 

Another example of the uses of importance scores is found in studies 
of the effectiveness of learning programs. From the standpoint of the 
intellectual aspects of behavior, the problem in such studies is es- 
sentially to determine the extent to which an understanding of the 
generalizations high in the scale of importance has been developed. 
Data of the type presented here are essential to such studies. 
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Comparison of Importance Scores for Fathers and Mothers 
One of the questions presented at the outset in the analysis of the 
problem of this investigation relates to the differences between the 
importance scores for fathers and those for mothers. Did the judges 
recognize a difference in the generalizations needed by mothers and 
by fathers? An analysis of the data showed no generalization re- 
ceiving a higher score for fathers. The proportion of generalizations 
in which the composite ratings for mothers were the greater is in- 
dicated in the following tabulation: 


Section 

Preschool 

Level 

Elementary 

School 

High 

School 

Motor Development 

00 

.00 

.00 

Intellectual Development 

00 

.00 

00 

Emotional Development 

00 

00 

.00 

Social Development 

00 

00 

00 

Language Development 

00 

00 

ou 

Physical Growth 

08 

00 

00 

Eating 

30 

.0f> 

04 

Sleep 

12 

12 

00 

Elimination 

64 

.09 

.00 

Play 

.11 

07 

00 

Sex Education 

00 

00 

00 


In compiling the data for this tabulation, it wa.s assumed that only 
differences of three scale steps or more should be included. The 
reasons for this are as follows: The final importance score of a 
generalizaticHi was based on the sum of the scores given by each 
of the judges. This sum was expressed as per cent of the total 
possible score. The possible scores that an individual judge could 
assign a generalization were three: 0 for L, 5 for Av, and 10 for H. 
Hence, the sum of the judgments was always a multiple of five. The 
derived scores (using 120 as the total possible score) increased or 
decreased, therefore, by steps of 4.167 points or multiples thereof. 
Using a difference of three scale steps (12.50) meant that at least two 
judges indicated a difference in the importance between mothers and 
fathers. If less than three scale steps were used, the difference could 
be the result of one indmdual’s judgment. 

The proportion of generalizations differing by three scale steps or 
more in importance for mothers over fathers is indicated by the 
data in the tabulation above. This is to be read as follows: Of 
the generalizations relating to motor, intellectual, emotional, social, 
and language devei<^ment, none were judged more important for 
mothers than for fathers. Of the generalizations relating to physical 
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Reliability of Motor Tests 

A number of tests which are used for the measurement of existing motor ability 
among children at various age levels have proved to be reliable instruments for the 
measurement of such ability. 
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Relation of Sensory Experience to Intellectual Growth 

Jte opportanity to enjoy a wide variety of sensory experiences contributes to the 
Childs early intellKtual development and experiences A variety of materials is tug- 100 100 
gMtea which may be used to give the child this enriched experience 



Influence of Preschool Attendance on Intellectual Growth 

Recent studies have shown that children in attendance at preschools show significant 
gain in IQ over children who are not in school. 

Correlation of Physical and Mental Growth 
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5. In interpreting results of intelligence tests, the test gives us one measure of the 
child's development. Guidance of the child requires knowledge of many other phases of 
growth as well as of factors that brought about this development. 
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children is equal to or above that of children in general 
Play as a Factor in Intellectual Growth 

Constructive play is a means of developing the child intellectually Play is dis- 
cussed more fully in a special section. 



Intellectual Growth Curve 
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Kelation of Sue of Famtijr and Birth Order to Intellectual Development 

* *5*“*® *®ji “** .‘"'■''■s® relationship between IQ and size of family. In studies 

?* «ntelligence, the results are inconclusive Some report an increase 

in intelligence in the later-born* while others report no change. 
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not learned at home. 

Family life should be such as to mold the child to optimum social relations in the 
future. The father’s part as well as the mother's influence is emphasized. 

Iniportance of Emotions in Relation to Social Adjustment ; Influence of Parents' Be- 
havior Upon the Emotions of the Child 
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terests, and the like. 

Gangs and Qubs in Social Development 

Most children belong to a club or gang, usually after they are ten sears of age 
These contacts are valuable in teaching the child social adjustment A balance in gre- 8 8 87 87 100 100 

gariousness is important. The control of parents should be indirect rather than direct 



Stealing: Complications Involved in Teaching Standards of Judgment to a Very Young 
Child 

On account of the home being a complex unit and many possessions being owned in 
common, the matter of teaching the child honesty is complicated 
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Most Frequently Used Words in the English Language 

Parents are referred to Thorndike's The Tracktr’s Handbook, where 10,000 words are 
classified according to their frequency of use in the language 

Methods of Recording a Vocabulary 
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ian^age de^'clopment in the higher occupational levels. It appears that twins talk later 
than other children. 

Rate of Word Learning 

The rate of word learning fluctuates; it nia> not show steady and continuous progress. 



Shifting of the child s attention from talking to another absorbing interest, like walking, 
may retard speech 

Personality Traits and Social Attitudes as Resealed by Speech 

The conversation of children may give an indication of self-assertneness. sh>ness, 
self-interest, and other traits or attitudes 
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Posture. Identification of Good or Poor Form, and Influence on Phjsical Development 
Certain types of posture have been assumed to be detrimental to good physical 
development. There is a difference of opinion regarding the correct posture for an indi- 
vidual, but the tendency is avray from uniform postures for children. Since physical 
environment affects posture, it should be given early and continued attention. 



Physical Development of the Newborn 

At birth the human infant is relati\el> immature, its skeletal structure, organs, and 
tissues are unprepared to assume adult functions In comparison with the proportions 
of the adult, the head is large and the arms, legs, and neck are short. This unit con- 
tains factual information regarding the aterage size, weight, and development of different 
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Importance of Early Discovery of Physical Defects 

Physical defects such as flat feet, diseased tonsils, enlarged adenoid groisths, and 
nearsightedness should be discovered early and corrected, since they tend to retard proper 100 lOO 
physical development These are usually discnsered in the annual physical examination 
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JJuring this month the fetus grows to approximately three ounces in weight and four ^6 46 
inches in length. During the remaiiuler .,( the nine months not onh are the bones, 
muscles, teeth, ana skin developed, but seii'<nr\ and motor rvactioiiN are aKo dcM'loptiiK 

•The section on physical h>Kiene is not inclu.le.l in this stiKlj. hut is one of the sections in process of development. 
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Regularity of meal hour is of fundamental importance It promotes development and 
acts as a stabilizer in emotional expression. Both parent and child will profit from a 
strict observance of regularity in the eating situation. 

The rhythmic character of the desire for food is an aid in establishing and main- 
taining regular habits of eating. 
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Self-Selection of Diet 

Contributors do not auree upon self-selection of diet bj the child or upon the 
age at which the child may he allowed freedom of choice 



Self-Feeding Time of Starting, Korins of Acconiplislmient 

Self-dependence through self-feeding may be encouraged tarl> — probablj soon 

as the child becomes interested in feeding himself In eating there should be a mini- 
muni of parental assistance. Spilling should not cause concern at the sacrifice of a 
self-reliant and ambitious baby. 
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Mixing Foods 

Observers are about evenly divided on the matter of mixture of foods Disliked vege- 
table or a new food may be mixed with accustomed food and so be gradually introduced. 
On the other hand, certain researches show a tendency for mixtures to stand high in the 
scale of disliked foods 
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commoner in the homes of the well-to-do. This opinion is confirmed by results of re- 
search. 

Interpretation of Occasional Loss of Desire for Food 

There is no evidence that the occasional loss of appetite should cause anxiety on the 
part of the parent 
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larged tonsils and adenoids are also listed as rausrs. 

General Treatment of Anorexia 

To deal with a case of anorexia wisel>. it is necessary to understand principles and 
underlying causes, psychological or physical It will then be necessary to remove the 



cause and to re-educate the appetite of the child Withholding foods for a period, with- 79 96 75 83 12 12 

holding some favorite dish, and setting a brief time limit for the meal are suggested as 
possible procedures to be used. The recognition of different food requirements of 
children is helpful 

Re-education of Parents, Nurses, and Attendants 
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Air swallowing may be the result of some temporary gastric irritation. It is ad- 
visable to hold the baby, one to two months old, in an upright position until the air swal- 
lowed comes up. 

Feeding a Newborn, Somnolent Infant 

The infant should be kept from sleeping during feeding. 
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Investigators indicate that there is a seasonal variation in the amount of sleep, 
they find a decrease of sleep during the summer. It is questionable whether this fact 
is due to inability to sleep during daylight or to permitted breaks in the routine, negative 
suggestions from parents, and influence of other children. Regarding the question of 
diurnal variation, less afternoon sleep was found on Mondays. 
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Good sleeping habits are closely associated with regularity in feeding The baby 
IS more likely to continue his afternoon nap if he is put to bed dircctl> after the noon 
meal. An early rising hour is advised so that the breakfast will not be irowdcd too near 
the noon meal, with a subsequent loss of appetite Indigestible meals 01 too hea\y meals 
at night sometimes cause sleeplessness 
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begiat to tala interest in doing things for himself, he should be allowed to have some 
part in the process: he can help more and more, until between the age of three and 
live the ability to dress or undress himself should be fairl> adequately accomplished. 
Buttons and shoe laces give the most difficulty to the child -Ages given for accomplish- 
ing these tasks vary considerably. 



Motor Disturbances; Dreams 

Walking and talking in one’s steep may indicate physical disorders or some per- 
sistent conflict in the life of the child If these symptoms continue after the routine 
has been properly adjusted, there should be an investigation by a physician. 

Dreams themselves are difficult to interpret. The problem should be handled with- 
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Distractions in Training 

It is helpful to recognize the psychological features of elimination Parents should 
not disturb the child by either urging or encouraging. It is suggested that the parent 
should not give the child toys or other entertainment while on the chair. 



Use of Punishment 

Punishment should not be introduced into the training program for eltnnnation any 
more than into that for sleep or eating It tends to inhibit results and may set up 
states of fear and dislike in connection with the toilet situation 
Use of Rewards 
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Incidence of Bowel and Bladder Irregularity 
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1. Early treatment. Since enuresis is a symptom of physical, mental, or emo- 

tional conditions, it is obvious that the earlier treatment is begun, the earlier the 
difficulty will probably be removed. . • , 

2. Diet: Simplification of food and restriction of fluids are two general principles 
that may be helpful. 
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Adult Companionship . . . ,, l j. u 

Children may gain much from adult companionship. However, too much aauit 
companionship may cause children to become dependent and to lack self-confidence, 
or it nay cause overconfidence and overstimulation. The amount of adult companion- 
ship must be studied in relation to the child's development. 
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location of the home and the space available Responsihiht> of caring for a pet should 
be given the child as rapidly as it seems advisable for him to assume it 
Play Materials for Special Occasions 

Such occasions as a rainy day. mild illness, a period of convalescence, nr a long 
automobile or train trip may require a careful selection of play materials The special 
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It IS often helpful for parents to find and tamiharize theni«ehes \Mth airurate 
answers for the general questions that children ask. concerning sex as Where do 

babies come from’’ Questions often come in an unexpected form Practice in framing 7s 83 67 67 

the answer W’lll prevent the parent from a feeling of inadequacv when the situation 
arises Examples of the more frequent questions art included in the unit 



Influence of Social Attitudes on Sex Education 

The attitude of secrecy and other traditional attitudes toward sex imposed by society 
in general hampers early sex education. There should, however, be less concern in the 
child’s passing on correct information than in his passing on incorrect information or 
developing undesirable attitudes 
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growth, a very small proportion (.08) were judged of greater im- 
portance for mothers than for fathers at the preschool age level; none 
of those applying to the elementary or adolescent levels were judged 
to differ in importance. 

Analysis of the data in this tabulation indicates that the proportions 
of generalizations showing differences are negligible except, perhaps, 
for those generalizations involved in guiding some of the routine 
activities of the child at the preschtK)! level. Two proportions on 
this level, that for the generalizations related to eating, and that for 
those related to elimination, are fairly large .Ml of the other figures 
are either zero or very small In general, therefore, the data lend 
to indicate that with the exception of a few of the deatils of routines 
on the preschool level, there are no differences in the importance of 
generalization.s pertaining to child development as between fathers 
and mothers. 


SUMMARY 

In this study an exten>i\e list of generalizations relating to eleven 
phases <if child devcloiiment was built from the most refined data 
available. Judgments of the importance of the generalizations for 
the intelligent care and guidance of children were obtained for fathers 
and for mothers separately The imjxirtant findings are as follows: 

]. A total of 319 generalizations were developed. These are di.s- 
tributed through the various phases of child development as follows, 
motor development 13, intellectual development 31. emotional devel- 
opment 40, social development 36, language development 27, physical 
growth 27, eating 40, sleep 26. elimination 28. play 27, and sex edu- 
cation 24. 

2. The reliability of the importance judgments is indicated by 
the following data: By the ‘‘split-half” method, all sections, pre- 
school level .95, elementary school level 92, high school level .88; 
by the “rejudging” method, five .sections (at random), preschool level 
.92, elementary school level .92. 

3. The importance .scores for the individual generalizations are 
given in the tabulations on pp. 40-97. 

4. As measured by the method used in this study, there are no 
differences in the importance of individual generalizations for mothers 
as compared with their importance for fathers. A possible exception 
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appears in some of the generalizatuins relating more specifically to 
routines where the importance scores are somewhat higher for mothers 
than for fathers. But for the great majority of generalizations there 
are no differences. 




PART THREE 

THE MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDE TOWARD 
SELF-RELIANCE 

by 

Ralph H. Ojemann. Ph.U. 




THE MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDE TOWARD 
SELF-RELIANCE 

One of the important achievements of the child is the develop- 
ment of an increasing degree of independence of parents and other 
persons, especially adults, in his environment. Common and clinical 
observations have indicated that the attitudes of parents toward the 
development of increasing self-reliance may be an important factor 
influencing the child’s growth and adjustment. 

Thei*e considerations make it appear desirable to study this atti- 
tude of adults in more detail. What precisely is the attitude held 
by representative parents’ What precisely is the relationship be- 
tween the attitude of parents and that of their children? What is the 
optimum attitude.-* Can this attitude be modified? If so, what is 
the relative ease at various chronological and mental age levels? 

('ummon to all these problems is the need fur a measuring in- 
strument. It IS the purpose of this study to devise such an instru- 
ment and to apply it to the study of the attitudes held by representa- 
tive parents and to compare their attitudes with those of highly 
trained parents. Subsequent .studies in this monograph will pre- 
sent data showing that through the use of carefully constructed learn- 
ing programs this attitude can be modified at various age levels. The 
levels studied extend from the late adolescent or senior high school 
age to middle adulthood. 

Before proceeding it is necessary to say something about the mean- 
ing of the term '‘altitude.” We are using the term to refer to the 
way one feels or is set toward things. In the tests that are devised 
the subject is asked to express verbally the way he believes and 
feels. For this reason it is more accurate to say that an attitude 
is the verbal expression of one’s feelings. However, in studying the 
validity of these tests, the scores are compared with the description 
given by a trained interviewer after an extended interview with the 
subject. I'he test measures the subject’s verbal expression, but in 
a valid test there is a close correspondence between this expression 
and that of a trained examiner. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF TESTS 

In the measurement of attitudes the statement method of Thur* 
stone presents itself as having considerable possibilities. In the ap- 
plication of this procedure to our studies, however, a difficulty at 
once became af^arent. In general, most scales employ rather ex- 
tensively what may be called a key-concept. In Thurstone’s scale 
for measuring attitude toward church, fur example, we find such state- 
ments as these: 

“I think the teaching of the church is altogether too superficial to 
have much social significance.’' 

“I believe in what the church teaches but with mental reservations.” 

“I feel the church services give me inspiration and help me to live 
up to my best diirim; the ftillowing week ” 

In all of these the concept “the church” appears and may be re- 
ferred to as the “key-concept.” Whether or not one agrees with a 
given statement may depend upon the type of church one has in 
mind. Churches, as other social agencies, may vary from the ex- 
treme right to the extreme left, and one's attitude may be highly 
favorable to the liberal type and highly unfavorable to the con- 
servative type or vice versa. 

Similarly in self-reliance, whether or not one agrees with a state- 
ment containing the word self-reliance depends upon what meaning 
“self-reliance” has for one. This assumption was tested by having 
a group of parents known by the writer to differ in their attitudes 
toward the development of self-reliance write a paragraph describing 
their attitude. Almost without exception they stated that they 
felt highly favorable toward it. In a more detailed investigation of 
individual cases, it became apparent that the subjects differed widely 
in what they called “self-reliance” or thought of when the term was 
used. Therefore, in the construction of this and other attitude scales, 
the general policy was adopted of defining the key-concept. 

In applying this policy to the construction of the self-reliance scale, 
it is difficult to define the concept “self-reliance” without explaining 
in detail representative activities of the child. It was judged more 
feasible to use as material for the test itself a series of items which 
are essentially descriptions of activities in which practically all chil- 
dren engage in their daily work and play. The subject could then 
be asked to indicate what he believed to be an optimum age at which 
the ability to perform these should be developed. For example, to 
sudi an item as, “I believe a child should be able to make a good 
sdedkm of his own meal when dining in a hotel or restaurant by 
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the age of ” or “I think a child should be able to unbutton 

one-half inch buttons when in the front position by the age of 

the subject would be asked to r^pond by inserting an age in the 
blank. 

This raises at once the important question of variation in develop- 
mental capacity which a^ects the age at which a given ability be- 
comes possible and feasible. To overcome this difficulty, the sub- 
ject is asked to consider a child who is near the mean of a large 
unselected group. In the item just mentioned, for example, the age 
at which a child can learn to select his meals depends somewhat 
upon intelligence. The subject is asked to consider a child of ap- 
proximately 100 IQ. 

At this point we may raise the question as to whether a test con- 
sisting of such items as the one just given may be nothing more 
than a memory test. The final answer to this question must be 
given by data relative to the validity of the test, but there are cer- 
tain a priori reasons which tend to support the contention that a test 
of this type measures attitude to the extent that an opinion is an 
expression of attitude. The exact ages even for average children at 
which the abilities become feasible are not known. One cannot, 
therefore, respond to the test through memory alone. Furthermore, in 
making a response the subject has the entire age range to draw upon. 
There is no indication in the individual items as to what a favorable 
or unfavorable response might be. 

The first step in the construction of the scale consisted in compil- 
ing an extensive list of children’s activities involving the acceptance 
of responsibility by the child and the casting of the statements in 
such a form that they could be completed by the insertion of an 
age. One hundred twenty-four items were prepared. These were 
submitted to ten judges all of whom had at least one year of gradu- 
ate work in child development. They were asked to read the items 
critically and to offer suggestions for their improvement. Revisions 
were made and the items resubmitted until most of them appeared 
to be in a satisfactory form. Those still unsatisfactory were then 
deleted. 

The remaining items were divided into three groups corresponding 
to three age levels in children. Ail the items marked by the median 
of the judges as falling at some point between birth and eight years 
were grouped together and labeled as the test for parents of pre- 
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school children. Those falling between three and fifteen years were 
grouped together for the test for parents of children of elementary 
school age. Those falling above seven years were grouped as the 
test for parents of adolescents. There is some overlapping, there- 
fore, in the items of the various tests, but that does not appear to 
be undesirable. In the final arrangement the preschool test included 
fifty-two items, the elementary test thirty-seven, and the high school 
twenty-five. 

The method of developing a scoring key for this type of test will 
also have to be somewhat modified from the usual psychophysical pro- 
cedure. It would not be feasible to have all the possible responses 
allocated on a linear continuum by a group of judges. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to locate approximately the e.vtremes and the neu- 
tral point for each item and then to construct a scale of eleven steps 
using three reference points. The extremes and the neutral point 
for each item were determined as explained in the following paragraph. 

The items were submitted to a group of twenty judges all of whom 
were highly trained in the field of child development. The judges 
were asked to designate three responses for each item: one response 
which they considered to represent an attitude .so highly favorable 
that in their opinion it could receive a rating of 1 on an eleven point 
scale, another which they considered to represent such a highly un- 
favorable attitude that it could receive a rating of 11, and a third 
representing a response which could be rated as neutral. The ages 
for each of the three points on each of the items were plotted on a 
cumulative frequency graph and the median chosen as the location 
of the corresponding scale points. That is, the median response of 
the judges as to what represents a highly unfavorable attitude on 
a given item marked step 11 for that item, the median of the re- 
sponses representing a highly favorable attitude was chosen as step 
1 for that item, and so on. The location of the five steps between 
1 and 6 waa determined by dividing the difference between step I 
and step 6 by five and increasing each step by this amount. A 
similar procedure was followed to determine the numerical values 
corresponding to steps 7 to 10 inclusive. 

In assigning scale values to the ages given by subjects in response 
to the test, the scale value of the age nearest to that given by the 
subject in response to an item is the .subject’s score on that item. 
If the age given was at an equal distance between two points on 
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the scale, it was assigned the larger scale value. If the age given 
was below that at step 1, it was given a value of zero; if the age 
was above that represented by step 11, it was assigned a value of 12. 

Each subject’s score is the arithmetical average or mean of the 
scores on the individual items. 

ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS 

A set of carefully worded directions to the subject which make 
the test practically self-administering accompany each form. These 
instructions are as follows: 

Tlie follou iii(> liases cuntain a list of items such as this : 

1 think that a child should be able to brush his teeth daily without 

heiiiK told to do so b> the age of 

We want you to read an item, then think of children who are 
neither high nor lotv in intelligence, physical development, etc., but 
near the average Then mark m the blank the age at which any 
one of these "near-average” children should be able to perform 
this task 

For example, if you think that the average child should be able 
to brush his teeth daily isithout being told to do so by the age 
of five years, place the figure 5 in the blank, like this: 

1 tliink tliat a child should be able to brush his teeth daily with- 
out being told to do so by the age of 5 

111 some lases you may ssish to put doi^n the age in months rather 
than years In such cases write "nios.” after the figure, like this: 

2 mos. 

We want sour nvii o])inion on each item. 

The subject is allowed as much time as is necessary for him to 
con.sider all the items. In actual practice from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes are usually required. 

RELIABILITY OF TESTS 

The data relative to the reliability of the three tests as indicated 
by the correlation of chance halves and the application of the Spear- 
man-Brown prophecy formula are presented in the following tabula- 
tion: 


Test 

Subjects 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Reliability 

Spearman- 

Brown 

Prophecy 

Preschool 

119 

6.71 

1.74 

.93 ± 01 


Elementary 

89 

6.68 

145 

.89 ± .01 

.92 

High School 

42 

667 

2.05 

.73 ± .04 

.85 


The subjects were all parents. All subjects taking the preschool test 
had children between one month and five years of age inclusive; all 
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those taking the elementary test had children between the ages of six 
and twelve years inclusive; and all those taking the hi^ school test 
had children between the ages of thirteen and eighteen years inclusive. 

The reliabilities of the test designed for parents of preschool chil- 
dren are sufficiently high to warrant the division of the test into two 
forms. This was done by grouping the odd numbered items to- 
gether as Form 1 and the even numbered items as Form 2. The 
equivalence of the forms is indicated by the respective means. The 
mean of Form 1 for the 119 subjects is 6.64 ± .11 and that of Form 
2, 6.79 ± .11. Copies of Forms 1 and 2 of the preschool test and 
of the elementary and high school tests are given in the .Appendix 
(M). 34S-346). 

VALIDITY OF TESTS 

The question here is essentially, does the test measure what it 
purports to measure? This involves a definition of attitude. 

The concept of attitude adopted here and as indicated earlier in 
this discussion and in Part One of the monograph is not synonymous 
with overt behavior. What an individual does in a given situation 
depends upon two groups of factors: the development of the indi- 
vidual at that instant and the attendant circumstances of the situa- 
tion. On the part of the individual we have knowledge, emotional 
patterns, and skills as well as attitudes. What he will do in a given 
situation depends upon all these and their integration. He may hold 
an attitude which cannot issue into overt behavior directly because 
the necessary skills are lacking, because there is an emotional dis- 
turbance brought about by the general situation or carried over from 
another situation, or because of lack of knowledge. In investigating 
the validity of an attitude test, therefore, we would not expect to 
correlate attitude scores with overt behavior except under what might 
be called “standard conditions of individual and environment,”' 
that is, under known uniform conditions of knowledge, emotional 
make-up, and so forth on the part of the individuals and in a situ- 
ation that is interpreted in the same way (except for attitude) by 
all the subjects. 

In the discussion of the construction of the test the a priori reasons 
for sdecting the type of test item used were given. Investigations 
under way at this time tend to indicate that there is a dose rela- 

*Thi« phraie ira« tugneatoi by the familiar "ataadard eonditiona of temperature and 
prciwre" wiiicii in univcraally uied by diemiati and phyaiciati in deaeriblnt the 
bcharlor of nutter. 
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tionship between the attitude score obtained by an extended and 
carefully conducted personal interview and that obtained by the test. 
These data provide additional evidence in favor of the validity of 
the tests. 

DISTRIBUTION OF ATTITUDE SCORES 
To obtain an indication of the distribution of attitude scores in 
untrained parents, the preschool test was administered to 119 sub- 
jects, the elementary school test to eighty-nine subjects, and the high 
school test to forty-two subjects. These subjects were parents of 
children ranging in age from a few days to forty-one years. Con- 
tacts with the parents were made through the preschools of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, the public schools in a city of 
15,000 population, and the maternity ward of the State University of 
Iowa Hospital. The preschool test data include a group of forty-nine 
subjects from a small Iowa town of 4,000 population. The data 
relative to sex, education, and mean number of children are given 
in the following tabulation: 

Education 





Sex 

Per Cent Having 

Mean 

Test 

Total 



Partial or Conmlete 

Number of 





Elemen- High 

Col- 

Children 



Mothers Fathers 

tary School 

lege 

in Family 

Preschool 

119 

108 

11 

33 38 

29 

1.7 

Elementary 

89 

79 

10 

31 40 

29 

Z5 

High School 

42 

33 

9 

36 38 

26 

Z4 


The distribution of attitude scores in the three groups is indicated 
by the data in the following tabulation: 

Standard 

Test Number Mean Deviation 

Preschool (entire test) 119 671 1.74 

Elementary 89 6.68 1.45 

High School *2 6.67 ZOS 

An examination of the data shows that in all three groups of parents 
the mean is on the unfavorable side of the scale with a fairly sym- 
metrical distribution about the central tendency. 

This is an interesting finding and indicates the extent to which 
parents toid to be reluctant in allowing the responsibilities to pass 
from parent to child. The data also give some indication that this 
reluctance tends to continue throughout life unless some special effort 
is made to modify it. 

THE OPTIMUM ATTITUDE 

In the interpretation of the data just presented relative to the 
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distribution of attitude in untrained parents, it is helpful to have 
some indication of the degree of favorableness or unfavorableness 
toward the development of self-reliance on the part of parents that 
is conducive to optimum development in children. The general as- 
.sumption especially in clinical literature seems to be that a highly 
favorable attitude is desirable but just how favorable no one has 
attempted to say. The problem, of course, is an exceedingly difficult 
one. The assumptions underlying our approach to the question were 
discussed in Part One of this monograph Essentially, the plan is to 
obtain the judgments of a group of highly trained individuals, who 
are as.suming the respon-sibility for guiding children, as to the atti- 
tudes they are finding conducive to optimum development in chil- 
dren as they conceive it. 

Each attitude scale was submitted, therefore, to a group of fifteen 
judges all of whom had at least one year of graduate training in 
child development, were assuming the responsibility for guiding chil- 
dren, and were interested in the process of guidance. The judges 
to whom the preschiKil tests were i>ubmitted included four preschool 
teachers of wide e.xperience. The judges for the other two tests 
included two scout ma.sters of extensive e.xperience .\ll of the others 
were parents. The judges were a.ske<l to respond to the test in terms 
of what they were finding helpful for achieving optimum development 
in children. The data are summarized in the following tabulation; 


Test 

Mean 

Range 

Preschtxil 

288 

2 2 to 3 4 


2 41 

20 to .U) 

High Schodl 

2.S6 

19 to 3 7 


The first point of intere.st i.s probably the mean score. This varies 
from 2.41 for the elementary test to 2.88 for the preschool test. A 
comparison of the mean scores of untrained parents with those 
of the judges at once shows considerable discrepancy. There is a 
difference of approximately four scale steps between the two means 
on all of the tests. The untrained parents are distinctly more un- 
favorable to the development of self-reliance. 

The second point of interest is the range of the judges’ scores. This 
is given in the last column of the above tabulation. Inspection of 
the data shows that the range is relatively small. Here, then, is 
an attitude which does not show a wide dispersion in the judgments 
of highly trained individuals. The optimum attitude as measured 
by this method represents a relatively small area. 
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THE NEEDS OF THE LEARNER 
We are now ready to make an application of thesie data to the 
problem of determining the needs of the learner. If we define need 
as the difference between the development of the learner and opti- 
mum development as indicated by a composite judgment, we can 
express rather definitely the “needs of parents” as related to the 
attitude toward self-reliance. The need in terms of our present 
knowledge is to bring about a change from a mean between 6.5 and 
7.0 to a mean of approximately 2.4 to 2.9 with a small variability 
about this mean. 


SUMMARY 

In this study the method of con.structing scales for measuring 
parental attitudes toward self-reliance and the results obtained in a 
'«tudy of the attitudes of untrained parents are pre.sented Three 
scales were constnated , the important findings are as follows; 

1. The reliabilities of the three te^ts as measured by the coriela- 
tion of chance halves and the application of the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula arc a.- follows; 


Test 

Mean 

Preschool (eiitiic test) 

96 

i'.lenientarj 

92 

High Siliiiiil 

85 


2. The mean .score*' on an eleven point .-cale (1 favorable, 11 
unfavorable) of tlic untrained studied m this invc.-^tigation fall on 
the unfavorable side of the scale Ihc means aie 6 71. 6.68. and 
6.67 for parents of preschool, elementary schtiol. and adolescent chil- 
dren respectively 

3. The mean score of fifteen highly trained judges is far to the 
favorable side of the .scale The numerical values are; preschool 
test 2.88, elementary test 2 41, and high school test 2.56. The range 
of the judge.s’ scores is relatively narrow. 

The method of expressing the “needs of parents as applied to at- 
titudes through the use of attitude scales is illustrated in the com- 
parison of the stores of untrained [>arents with those of highly trained 
individuals engaged in the process of guiding children The dynamic 
character of the concepts “optimum” and “needs ’ discussed in Part 
One of this monograph applies to attitudes as well as to other 

aspects of development 
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CHAPTER I 


METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
PARENTS’ NEEDS 

The purpose of this study is to determine some of the needs of 
parents of elementary school children. Failure to make an adequate 
determination of the needs of parents has led to uncertainty in the 
selection of materials for use in child study groups. Consequently, 
present programs in the field of parent education are largely make- 
shift in character. 

In a questionnaire .Stoddard (12) asked 277 widely separated parent 
education groups to rate on a four point scale the emphasis they 
gave to fifty-three .selected topics. The returns showed a great di- 
versity in the selection and emphasis of topics although the groups 
were agreed that the content should be based on the needs of the 
parents. 

N’arious methods for determining the needs of parents have been 
jiroposed. Tilson (1.1) studied 225 .\merican-bom children ranging 
in age from one to five years who had been referred to a habit clinic. 
The data concerning these children were analyzed to ascertain the 
relationship between various behavior problems and such factors as 
chronological and mental age of the child and the education, occupa- 
tion, religion, and nationality of the parents. The results were in- 
tended to show the needs of parents of preschool children, and were 
to be used as a basis for parent education. But Tilson did not 
present a program showing how this Information might be used as 
curricular material In parent education. 

The results of such studies of children's problems merely reflect 
the needs of parents instead of constituting the needs themselves. 
Problems seldom exist in isolation. , If a child develops an unde- 
sirable behavior pattern, there are usually several points that call 
fur correction. In reality, the problems are indicative of more funda- 
mental disorders. Since there is something more fundamental that 
needs correction, a study of the behavior problems of children offers 
little help as a basis fiu* curriculum constniction. The factors that 
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should form the basis for parent education are the underl)ring causes 
of the problems found to be common to similar situations. 

The attitudes and practices of parents furnish another possible 
method for discovering their needs. Laws (8) used four objective 
tests to study the attitudes and practices of parents concerning the 
social adjustment of children. The attitude test used in this in- 
vestigation recorded a quick emotional reaction to stimulus words 
dealing with parent-child relationships. Laws assumed that such a 
test would furnish a means of determining the content of a parent 
education course. “This one test given in sufficient number of 
cases, distributed over a wide geographical area, and including dif- 
ferent levels of society, would gi%'e valuable and reliable guidance to 
the placing of emphasis in child study programs designed to modify 
the attitudes and practices of parents.'’ (8, page 32) The results of 
her investigation showed that tests dealing with practices of parents 
were decidedly limited in their use for parent study groups. The 
chief value was to aid individual parents in analyzing their own 
problems of adjustment. Laws did not administer the tests widely 
enough to ascertain the significant needs of parents as the subjects 
used in the study were limited to mothers in one locality who were 
enrolled in child study groups. Furthermore, the tests were not suf- 
ficiently diagnostic to serve adequately as a means for analyzing 
the needs of parents. 

In a study to determine a satisfactory basis for curriculum con- 
struction in parent education, Ojemann (9) analyzed the nature and 
source of possible objectives. He concluded that such general ob- 
jectives as the important life activities set forth by Bobbitt (1, pages 
8-9), or the principles proposed by the Committee on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education (3), were too inclusive to serve as 
satisfactory guides in selecting goals for parent education. Activities 
classified under such headings as “citizenship activities” and “parental 
activities” must be studied in more detail before they can be used 
successfully for purposes of curriculum construction. 

Charters (3, page 11) classified the goals of education into ideals 
and activities, a classificaticm which places emphasis on the overt 
character of behavior. According to Ojemann (9), this emphasis is 
satisfactory only with habitual acts essentially the same at each 
performance, since actions which involve more than a mi n im u m of 
thinking vary from situation to situation. A list of activities to 
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cover all possible situations would be endless. More satisfactory 
objectives for selecting curricular materials are found in a psychological 
analysis of behavior. From such an analysis, it appears that the 
generalizations used in thinking, the attitude.s underlying behavior, 
and halutual reactions upon which overt behavior is based are three 
important elements in behavior. 

Expressing the needs of parents in psychological terms appears 
to be a desirable method for selecting content, since parents’ prac- 
tices and problems are symptoms rather than end results. A psy- 
chological analysi.s of such symptoms shows that certain desirable 
attitudes, knowledge, emotional patterns, or .skills are not function- 
ing in those phases of parental behavmr which are most significant 
for the optimum development of the child. This method also gives 
some suggestions of the type of learning expieriences which will tend 
to bring about a functioning of these important generalizations in 
child development. It is assumed to be an effective method for the 
purposes of this investigation. 

This study is concerned specifically with the generalizations which 
should function in the intelligent behavior of parents of elementary 
school chiltlren. It may be considered as one in a .series designed 
to furnish data which may be used in the selection of content for a 
program in parent education. The plan of the investigation involves 
the following steps: 

1. Securing the opinion of competent judges as to the generaliza- 
tions and attitudes regarding mental development, emotional devri- 
opment, .social development, physical growth, use of money, sex edu- 
cation, and vocational guidance that should function in the thinking 
of parents of elementary school children. 

2. Mea.suring the attitudes and information that parents have on 
the.se pha.ses of child development. 

3. Comparing the attitudes and information that parents possess 
with the generalizations which should function in their thinking. (This 
difference represents the needs of this group of parents in so far as 
generalizations are concerned.) 

The assumption underlying the rating of the generalizations, the 
methods of constructing tests to determine attitudes and knowledge, 
the analyius of parents’ responses, and the evaluation of the tests 
are discussed in following chapters. 



CHAPTER II 

SELECTION OF GENERALIZATIONS 

It has already been indicated that a psychological analysis shows 
that the generalizations used in thinking, the attitudes underlying 
behavior, emotional patterns, skills, etc. are important con^nents 
of behavior. Concerning the importance of generalizations in think- 
ing, Judd (6, pages 417-418) says, “Trained intelligence is particular 
in its contents but general in its methods. It is characteristic of 
human thinking that wherever one encounters any phenomenon, one 
tends to interpret it in terms of general categories. . . . The human 
power of generalization is so intimately related to the evolution of 
language that the two cannot be thought of as existing separately. 
Words are records of generalization, and their use implies the power 
to ag)ply to new experiences the established classifications expressed 
in language.” Generalizations are, then, statements which summarize 
the common characteristics of a series of situations or ideas. They 
may represent factual material which cannot be generalized further, 
principles which are general truths or established modes of action, 
or hypotheses which are assumed principles. 

In brief, generalizations are the tools used in thinking. In prob- 
lems with complex and variable factors, the question of .selecting a 
suitable procedure often becomes difficult. To decide if a child is 
getting sufficient exercise, a parent must develop criteria for judging 
optimum amount and kind of exercise, a process which involves the 
application of many generalizations pertaining to the physical and 
emotional development of children. Often a successful solution is 
inqxissible since necessary generalizations are nut functioning in the 
parent’s thinking. In view of these facts, it is important for parent 
educators to know what generalizations are most needed in the think- 
ing of parents. 

COMPILING THE GENERALIZATIONS 

To secure an extensive list of the generalizations in the field of 
child develq)ment which are important in the thinking of parents 
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of elementary school children, research studies were assembled per- 
taining to social development, emotional development, use of money, 
sex education, mental development, physical growth, and vocational 
guidance. For convenience in organizing and utilizing the material, 
two workers analyzed each section into subsections of material logic- 
ally belonging in one group. For example, all studies pertaining to 
the relation of the child '.s socio-economic status and intelligence com- 
prised one subsection; studies of the effect of environment on mental 
growth made up another division; the development of sense percep- 
tion another; etc. Since a large part of the field selected for this 
study is not covered by current research, the opinions of child psy- 
iholugists, clinicians, and others dealing with children in a professional 
way were added to the research material. This material was analyzed 
similarly into appropriate subsections. For purposes of identifica- 
tion. each sulxsection was given a title and a.ssigned a number be- 
longing to Its respettive section. The section numbers arc as follows: 


N’tinibcr 
400 to 4';<> 
5fK) to .W 
(i(Kl to (iW 
lino to l.xw 
KiOO to I0<« 
IWKI to I«W 
JOOO to 3199 


Sort ion 

Use Ilf Monc} 

>cx Kdiication 
Vocational Ciuitlance 
Mental iJescloptnent 
ICmotional Development 
.'social Development 
Phj.sical Growth 


The material in each subsection was summarized. If there were 
discrepancies in the conclusions of the different contributors, this- 
difference of opinion was noted. Such generalizations as the ma- 
terial warranted were drawn from the summaries to form a list cov- 
ering the seven sections of child development selected as the basis 
for this study. This method of compilation insured the most valid 
generalizations available at the time.’ 


E\ ALU.M'ING THE GENER.\1.17..AT10NS 
The relative importance of a generalization depends, in the last 
analysis, upon the t)TJe of civilization which society wishes to per- 
(letuate. What will be the ultimate method for the selection of gen- 
eralizations regarding child development is a matter of conjecture. 
How far the ex|ierimental melhod ran be used is not clear at present. 
.\n individual's estimate deitends on his theory of knowledge. Prag- 
matists, such as Dewey, consider no other method. With due re- 


‘The li^t i<« i;iven in the mniiuttcnpt cop> oi tht^ stu<l; on file at the State l*ni- 
veraity ^if Iowa library. 
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q)ect to the pragmatic point of view, the investigator considered it 
necessary for the purposes of this study to adopt another type of 
procedure. The method selected consbts in obtaining a consensus 
of eaqpert judgments. This method of evaluation is used in the field 
of sodal sciences where scientific methods are not available for test- 
iiig all the hypotheses necessary for immediate action. The substan- 
tial agreement of a group which has made a special study of social 
interactions appears justifiable as a guide for action when it is the 
only means available for evaluation. 

The evaluation of the importance of generalizations pertaining to 
child development by a consensus of expert judgments may be re- 
garded as an intermediary procedure, but it is one which will prob- 
ably continue for some time. The reason for this is that it is not 
known at present what constitutes ultimate optimum development in 
children, or what the important factor^ are in the relationship of 
parent to child and family to community agencies. Those who appear 
best qualified to judge are persons especially trained in the fields of 
child and adult psychology and parent education who are themselves 
producing relative optimum develq>ment in their own children. Such 
a group does not represent a narrow held, but combines varied and 
rich eiqieriences to form a reservoir from which may Ire drawn in- 
telligent and extensive judgments. 

The consensus of expert judgments was chosen as the criterion of 
importance for generalizations in this study for several reasons: 

1. Where scientific information has not been obtained, expert judgments 

ttay be used for the final test of value. As long as the relation of 
different factors in a situation is not known, a consensus of expert 
judgments is the best guide available. 

2. The method is objective in so far as it does not represent the opinion 

of one person only. Thus, while it is not thoroughly objective, it 
tends to eliminate biased judgments which often color the estimates 
made by one individual. 

3. The method is flexible. Judgments may be revised from time to time 

to give consideration to new knowledge as well as to new or changed 
activities of parents. An experimental determination of the im- 
portance of generalizations would act largely as a check on the 
present list. 

Qualifications of Judges 

Ten judges, chosen for their familiarity with the subject matter, 
with the aaMties of parents, uid with adult psychology, evaluated 
the inqjortance of the generalizations for parents of etementary sdiool 
children. Th^ experience of the judges was varied; all but two were 
parents hi addition to their professional interest in parent educatiou 
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'rhey represent the viewpoint of parents whose children are a|q>roach- 
ing the elementary school period, those who have children in the 
dementary school, and those whose children have recently passed 
the age of twelve. 

Personnel oj Judges 

1. IJirector of Iowa Child Wetfare Research Station 

Z. Assistant professor of parent education research, State University 
of Iowa 

3. Head of the Home Economics I>epartment, State University of Iowa 

4. State director of field work in parent education 

5. State field worker in parent education 

6. Teacher in elementary school with f'raduate training in parent edu- 

■ cation 

7 Mother of children aped nineteen and twenty with parent education 

experience 

8 Mother of children aged nine and eleven, graduate student in 

physical education 

9 Mother of children aged eight and sixteen, research worker in parent 

education 

10. Mother of children aged thirteen and sixteen, research worker in 
parent education 

Directions for Judges 

The following directions were given to the Judges for use in rating 
the generalizations on three levels of importance for the behavior 
of parents of elementary school children. 

Read thv folhiwing generalizations to determine which you consider 
should be included in a parent education program for the fathers and 
mothers of elementary .<icho<il children aged six to twelve years inclusive. 
The genera lizat inns are grouped under these sections sex education, physi- 
cal growth. Use of money, emotional development, social development, men- 
tal development, and vocational guidance. From your knowledge of socio- 
economic principles, child development, and adult psychology, .select those 
generalizations which express the underlying needs of this group of parents. 
K consideratKiii of the questions that parents ask and the relative frequency 
or seriousness of various behavior problems may aid you in your decision. 
Tlie generalizations which you consider essential (or highly important) 
check in column 1. those of doubtful value m colunm 3, and tlie non-es- 
sentials in column 3. 

Further explanation is given below; 

1. An essential generaliration is one which you as a judge consider as in- 
dispensable for the satisfactory care and guidance of children. 

2. Disregard the order of generalizations. 

3. Disregard the time required for the course or the amount of elabora- 
tion needed. 

4 This program is not intended to preclude further study following the 
interests of the parents. 

S. Parents are to be considered as living under present social organi- 
zation. but judges are to keep in mind future development. 

& Suggestions of other generalizations iiertaining to a given section will 
be appreciated. 

7. It is assumed that material in a unit applies to elementary school 
children unless otherwise indicated. 

S. The level of generalization has not always been raised to the widest 
practical applicatkm. 
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9. Disregard the validity of the statements. 

10. Summaries of the material in the units are available in case the 
generalizations do not furnish sufficient material for evaluation. 

Interpretation of Ratings 

In order to interpret the judges’ ratings, scores were assigned. A 
rating of highest importance by a judge secured a score of 10 for 
the generalization; a rating of second importance, a score of 5; a 
rating of nonessential, a score of 0. Generalizations which received 
a score of 80 or above by the ten judges are regarded as highly im- 
portant for parents. The material included in these generalizations 
is to be incorporated in a battery of attitude and knowledge tests. 
The purpose of the tests will be to determine knowledge of specific 
generalizations and knowledge as to what constitutes their intelli- 
g«it application. 

The score of 80 appears feasiUe, although it was selected arbi- 
trarily as a demarcation line for the ‘‘important’’ generalizations. 
Since the list was derived from parent education nuterials, the dis- 
tribution of the ranking of the judges is skewed somewhat toward 
“important” rather than distributed along a normal curve as would 
be the case in unselected material. Consequently, any generalization 
which received a score of less than the equivalent of an agreement 
of four-fifths of the judges was considered as falling in the class 
of doubtful importance for parents of elementary school children. 

The comments written concerning various generalizations and the 
questions asked by the judges testified as to the interest and thought- 
ful consideration given to the material. No additional generalizations 
were suggested by the judges for any section. 

Reliability of Ratings 

The correlation of the ratings of five of the judges with the other 
five was .77 ± .01. By applying the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula, a reliability of .87 ± .01 was obtained for the ratings of 
ten judges. This reliability indicates that ten judges were probably 
sufficient. However, if a greater agreement is desired, a larger num- 
ber of judges could be employed. 

Elimination of Unimportant GeneraUzations 
A summary of the number of generalizations eliminated in each 
section by the judges’ ratings is given below:^ 

The ccneralisetion ratinf* of the ten jadget and the cooipoMle wore for ail 
•eacraliaatioaa arc found in the aunuMrizt copy on Sia at the State Univeraity of 
Iowa library. 
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Generalisations 


Section 

Submitted 

Eliminated 

Social development 

35 

7 

Emotional development 

95 

62 

Use of money 

28 

18 

Sex education 

27 

14 

Mental development 

30 

22 

Vocational guidance 

16 

8 

Physical growth 

26 

15 

Total 

257 

148 


The 148 generalizations eliminated are 57.6 per cent of the num- 
ber submitted to the judges. It is of interest to note the emphasis 
given to various sections by the judges’ ratings. Of the thirty-five 
units in social development, eight were eliminated; only eight of the 
thirty units in mental development were regarded as essential for 
parents of elementary school children. When marking generalizations 
as nonessential, the judges' comments included such reasons af-: 

1 Out!>idr the interests of the parents 

2 Obviously academic and only remotely involved in parental {unction 

3. Appropriate for earlier years only 

4 Overlapping in the generalizations 

S. Field not sufficiently well developed 



CHAPTER III 


CONSTRUCTION OF TESTS 

Although objective tests have only recently been used in cur- 
riculum research, they have acquired a recognized place in the Add. 
Burch (2) has demonstrated the possibilities of using objective tests 
as a method for determining content. She devised silent reading 
comprdiension tests to use in selecting content for literature courses 
of suitable difficulty for junior and senior high school students. 

Objective tests fumidi a method for determining what important 
generalizations pertaining to child development are functioning in 
the thinking of parents. When properly constructed, they permit a 
wide sampling of material with a minimum expenditure of the par- 
ent’s time. Such tests may be scored quickly and definitely. The 
definiteness of scoring makes it possible to compare individuals within 
a group. Such tests may be used with parent study groups to guide 
the selection of learning experience and to measure progres of the 
individual learners. They may also furnish opportunity for parents 
to evaluate their own knowledge and attitude due to the fact that 
the tets may be self-administered and scored by means of a key. 

DIFFERENTI.\TING ATTITUDES .\ND 
KNOWLEDGE TESTS 

To determine the attitude and information on child devdopment 
possessed by parents of elementary school children, a battery of tets 
has been constructed which covers the generalizations rated by the 
judge as highly important for these parents. The tets are of two 
type, one deignated as attitude tets and the other as knowledge 
tets. 

The term attitude in this study is u.sed synonymously with opinion. 
This use of the tain is defined by Thurstone (14, page 7). “The 
concept ‘opinbn’ will here mean a verbal expression of attitude. If 
a man said that we made a mistake in entering the war agdnst 
Germany, that statement would be called his opinion. The term 
’opinion’ w91 be restricted to verbal expresrion. But it is an ex- 
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pression of what? It expresses an attitude, supposedly. There diould 
be no difficulty in understanding the use of the two terms. The 
verbal expression is the opinion. Our interpretation of such an ex< 
pressed opinion would be that the man’s attitude is pro-German. An 
(pinion symbolizes an attitude.” 

Oi^ion is commonly defined as a conclusion or judgm«it held in 
confidence, but falling short of positive knowledge. Knowledge and 
opinion are, in reality, supplementary. Sharp lines of distinction 
cannot be drawn between attitude and knowledge tests as they are 
interdependent. In some cases, the generalizations were such that, 
in the writer’s judgment, they could be better represented by atti- 
tude tests. In other cases where the relationships were fairly definite, 
knowledge tests were used. In this study tests constructed on a 
definite continuum are designated as attitude tests. The others, de- 
signed primarily to determine the ability with which parents are 
able to apply certain generalizations, are called knowledge tests. 

It may be well to mention the limits of this study. No attempt 
is made to measure the emotional concomitants of actions. The tests 
are confined to verbal responses regardless of the feelings that may 
be aroused within the individual. They are not intended to measure 
the practices of parents. In reply to those who feel that practices 
are the best indicators of attitudes, it may be pointed out that there 
is a possibility that a practice may represent a distortion of the 
parents’ true attitude, or that important attitudes may not be re- 
vealed because of lack of opportunity to practice them. 

What an individual does is dependent upon many factors — ^knowl- 
edge, attitude, skills, and emotional patterns. To predict practices 
it appears that all of these must be known. This study is concerned 
with parents’ needs in so far as knowledge and attitudes are con- 
cerned, but similar studies may be made of needs in skills and emo- 
tional and personality patterns. 

SELECTING TEST TYPES AND ITEMS 

A variety of types were used in constructing this battery of tests, 
as no me type seemed adequate to secure the desired information. 
The Thurstone (14) technique is advantageous in that it yidds data 
whkh may be treated with refined statistical methods. It has the 
disadvantages of measuring a very narrow range and requires the 
services of many peofide to construct. Tlw knowledge tests have the 
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advantages of covering a wider sampling of generalizations and taking 
less time to construct. Moreover, when analyzed item by item, the 
knowledge tests permit a diagnostic survey of parents' responses. 
However, they have the disadvantage of inaccurate scoring, resulting 
from the fact that the value of each step is not known. Hence, a 
summary score of the tests is inaccurate. 

The types of tests used in this study include: 

1. Knowledge tests 

a. Multiple choice 

(1) With situations 

(2) Without situations 

b. .Affirmative or negative reply 

2. Attitude tests 

a. Thurstone (14) “equally appearing interval” technique 

b. Allport's (5) a priori form 

Knowledge Tests of Multiple Choice Type 

In the multiple choice t 3 r|)e of tests the subject is asked to check 
one OT more possible answers. The highest reliability for a test of 
this type (11, page 286) has been found with from four to seven 
possible answers. 

Multiple Choice Tests with Situations. — This method of test con- 
struction is especially well adapted to judging the extent to which 
certain generalizations are operative in the thinking of parents. An 
interesting situation tends to direct the questioning away from the 
parenj and hb child. It also makes it pos.sibIe to compare answers 
of parentd because the situation is the same for all. This type of 
test was used to measure the understanding of generalizations relative 
to the treatment of inferiority, disregard of property rights, un- 
truthfulness, and lack of emotional control in children. 

The first step in building these tests was to find situations which 
would have a wide interest. Selections were made within the expe- 
rience of the average parent, excluding absurd and extreme cases. 
They were stated briefly in generalized forms; specific names were 
used to add interest to the test. The situations dealing with in- 
feriority in children describe a girl who feds inferior to her brothers, 
one who feels inferior to older sisters because she does not have the 
abilities whidi they have, and another girl who is unpopular because 
she b homdl^. Incidents in regard to teaching property rights are 
a^iqgined 'with a boy who took rntmey from his father’s cash regb- 
iet to buy firecrackers, one who collected penefls from the school 
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desks, and another who has repeatedly taken articles of value. The 
types of untruthfulness described include two examples of idling un- 
truths to escape punishment, an imaginative untruth, the use of the 
“conventional white lie,” and the imitation of an adult exanqde 
of untruthfulness. The problems in emotional control deal with the 
treatment of excessive crying, stubbornness, fear, anger, and sulkiness 
in children. To avoid making the description of situations unnec- 
essarily long and yet to include the important factors, the situation 
was briefly described and the subject asked to assume that other 
factors were comparable to what is found in average conditions. 

The next ste]) in constructing the test was to select specific items 
representing possible procedures for treating the situations described. 
The source material from which the generalizations were drawn was 
used as suggestive material for constructing the items representing 
procedures which the parents were to evaluate in a given situation. 

To make sure that the items were applications of specific proced- 
ures, they were given to a group of judges for classification according 
to the pr(Kedure which they represented. The procedures and direc- 
tions given to the judges for classifying the test items may be found 
in the .Appendix (pp. 3S9-360). The tabulations of the jud^’ ratings, 
which show the frequency with which parents were asked to evaluate 
specific procedures, are also found in Chapter V. 

A criticism which is often offered against the use of multiple choice 
tests is the possibility that the pupil may make a successful response 
merely on the basis of grammatical consistency or synonymous phrasing 
between the body of the test and the correct item. In order to elim- 
inate as much as possible such chance and spurious successes in the 
marking of these tests, the parents were asked to rate each item 
as a poor, fair, or good procedure to use in the situation described. 
The directions stated that the methods suggested were not intended 
as solutions to the difficulties, but were to be judged according to 
their possibilities for constructive help. To minimize tendencies to 
mark items “good” because there was a column marked “good,” the 
applications of good and poor procedures were divided unequally be- 
tween situations describing similar difficulties. Repetition of the 
use of a procedure gave a further check on the a^^arent functioning 
of certain generalizations, as it would be unlikely that a parent could 
consistently mark procedures correct by diance. 

The situation type of multiple choice was also used to determine 
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parents’ abOity to qiply generalizations concerning answers to chil* 
dren’s sex questions, teaching habits of saving, and safeguarding chil- 
dren from communicable diseases. In each case, the items were 
constructed to give parents an <q)portunity to apply pertinoit gen- 
eralizations. In two of the tests the parents were asked to rate the 
items as good, fair, or poor procedures. In the other test they were 
requested to check the procedures of which they approved. In the 
case of test items in sex education, the situation was used to make 
the questions as inq>ersonal as possible; in the other tests it was 
used merely for variation and interest. Copies of tests are found 
in Appendix (pp. 360-364; 367: 370; 372-376). 

Multiple Choke Tests Without Situations. — This is a simpler form 
of the multiple choice type of test in that the test items are not 
accompanied by a description of a specific situation. It is used in 
this study to determine the ability of the parents to apply generaliza- 
tions relative to (1) the use of caution as opposed to fear in teaching 
children to control dangerous factors in their environment, (2) the 
procedures which help a child to adjust to the group, (3) the essentials 
of a desirable health program for elementary school children, and 
(4) methods of teaching children good judgment in handling money. 
Copies of these tests may be found in the Appendix (pp. 366-368; 
370-371; 376-378), 

Kmndedge Tests u/ith Affirmative or Negative Reply 

In this type of procedure questions are asked which call merely 
for an affirmative or negative reply. Its usefulness is limited by the 
fact that the questions may not be equal in their discriminative value, 
and hence difficult to score. It was used in this study to determine 
the degree to which parents were willing to help their child enter 
the vocation of bis choice. Subtests for one item were constructed to 
show how it is possible to factor out the reasons for the parents’ 
reactions, and thus study more fully the ability of parents to apply 
specific generalizations. The tests used are given in the Appendix 
(pp. 378-380). 

Tkurstone's Form of Attitude Test 

Thurstone’s (14) method adapts psychophysical methods to the 
measurement of attitudes. Essentially it is the allocation of an 
individual on a linear attitude continuum according to the o[»nkm 
he accepts or rejects. The first step in the construction of the scale 
b &e sdeetjon of the attitude variable. Tbb u stated in such a 
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way that it can be spoken of in terms of more or less. Opinions are 
then collected which range from maximum support to extreme re- 
jection of the matter involved. Next a large group of people sort 
these statements of opinions into eleven piles. In the first pile they 
place statements which reflect maximum acceptance and in the last 
pile those which entirely reject the matter in question. In the middle 
is the neutral zone. Other steps are given the statements expressing 
attitudes between these limits in accordance with the degree of ac- 
ceptance they reflect. The scale value of each opinion is the median 
step value of all the placements and is determined graphically. The 
interquartile range of judges' placements gives for each statement 
the Q value, which is used to measure the ambiguity of the statement. 
Statements with a wide distribution have a large Q value and are 
eliminated. 

In the battery of tests given to parents, this technique was used 
for measuring their attitude toward giving sex information, using fear 
as a means of control, and the degree of tolerance of lies in older 
children The statements for each of these .scales as classified by the 
judges may be found in the .\ppendix (pp. 364-366-, 368-369; 375). 
The numbers serve as a means of identifying the statements in the 
tabulation which follows. I'his tabulation shows the step and Q value 
of each statement regarding the desirability of using fear as a means 
of controlling the behavior of children as calculated from the place- 
ments of sixty judges. 


Number 

Step Value 

Q Value 

1 

3.5 

1.3 

2 

2.9 

12 

3 

32 

1.6 

5 

2 

.6 

6 

2.6 

12 

7 

3.1 

1.6 

8 

S.6 

.6 

9 

1.2 

1.0 

10 

9.0 

1.7 

11 

IS 

1.3 

12 

92 

1.S 

13 

10.0 

1.4 

14 

3.2 

2.0 

15 

2 

1.0 

16 

102 

.6 

17 

22 

1.9 

18 

52 

1.1 

19 

1.9 

17 

20 

Z6 

2.0 

21 

7S 

1.4 

22 

67 

1.8 

23 

7.0 

1.6 
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Number 

Step Value 

Q Value 

24 

5j0 

lA 

25 

5J2 

22 

26 

as 

IJ 

27 

7.0 

lA 

28 

a4 

1.1 

29 

8A 

1.6 

30 

42 

U 

31 

102 

lA 

32 

4.0 

U 

33 

10.1 

1.4 


The different readers placed statements which were very ambiguous 
over a wide range on the scale, and the Q value was corre^Kmdiogly 
high. In this scale test items which had a Q value over 2.0 were 
regarded as ambiguous. When such statements were eliminated, the 
scale appeared as follows: 


P t 254S6 7P»iatl 

The score value, as obtained by extrapolation, was less than 1.0 
for statements which more than half the readers placed in the 
first of the eleven piles. A perfect scale would have a statement 
rqiresenting each tenth of a step. Hera each step is represented 
in the scale, but not all points. 

An approximate estimate of the rdiability of the scale values was 
obtained in the fdlowing manner (14, page 42). 

The average Q value of the opinions is 1.25. 

q = 2 = -63 

g 

o„, = lJS Vn 

= 1.2 when N = GO 
’•’"'•n..! =0.67* 12 

= AO scale units . 

This is satisfactory relialnlity for the scale values which are recorded 
to one dedmal. 

The following step and Q values were assigned to each statement 
concerning the desirability of parents giving sex information to difi- 
dren between the ages of six and twdve. The values deter- 
mined by the location assigned the statements on the continuum Iqr 
ffftjr-five judges. 
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Number Step Value 


Q Value 

1 

1.9 


1.6 

2 

2.1 


1.4 

3 

7J5 


1.8 

4 

87 


12 

5 

9.5 


1.0 

6 

6.6 


2.8 

7 

&1 


2.1 

8 

3.9 


20 

9 

7J) 


1.6 

10 

47 


1.8 

11 

4.4 


1.8 

12 

3J3 


2.1 

13 

1.6 


1.8 

14 

6.0 


2.0 

15 

7.0 


2.5 

16 

10.5 


.5 

17 

5.6 


.6 

18 

7.4 


1.4 

19 

lOJ 


1.0 

20 

j6 


.3 

21 

4.0 


2.6 

22 

7J8 


1.3 

23 

97 


1.2 

24 

2.4 


1.8 

25 

5.1 


3.6 

26 

9.0 


2.0 

27 

22 


2.5 

28 

Z9 


22 

29 

.6 


.3 

30 

12 


.6 

31 

1.6 


1.7 

32 

1.4 


.6 

In this scale ; 

statements which have a 

Q value over 2.0 were re- 

garded as highly ambiguous and consequently 

were removed. The 

scale qipears as 

indicated by the bars in 

the following diagram. 



An approximate estimate of the reliability of the scale values was 
obtained as follows (14, page 42): 

The average Q value of opinions in the scale is 1 .30. Consequently 



The standard deviation of the distribution of scale values is, there* 
fore, on the average; 

a 

“md = VSr 

= 1.2 when N = 5S 
P E.^ = X U = .80 
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From the ratings of twraty judges on the statements regarding 
the desirability of tolerance toward older children telling lies, the 
following median scores and degrees of ambiguity were obtained: 


Number 

Step Value 

Q Value 

1 

10.1 

.8 

2 

10.4 

1.0 

3 

.7 

l.I 

4 

5.6 

1.9 

5 

1.4 

1.0 

6 

2:0 

.7 

7 

6.7 

1.7 

8 

4.3 

1.4 

9 

7.3 

.9 


Allport a priori Form 

The Allport a priori technique is explained in the Syracuse Reac- 
tion Study (7, pages 368-369). “The statements can be worded in 
such a fashion as to fall on ^i^ logical scale with reference, fur ex- 
ample, to graduations in meaning upon a given variable It is true 
that, in its purely a priori form, we do not know whether there are 
equal intervals between two adjoining statements of such a scale. 
We can, however, be reasonably certain that the steps are in the 
correct order. For some purposes this type of crude logical continu- 
um, which is readily constructed, has distinct advantages. With 
somewhat more labor it can be developed into a true scale by the use 
of Thurstone’s psychophysical technique, while still keeping it as a 
logical rather than an affective continuum. 

“There arise occasions upon which we wish to know not only the 
degree or scale value of an individual’s attitude, but its nature or 
content as a practical judgment or mode of adjustment which the 
subject would be likely to adopt in a particular situation. . . . We 
may say that our a priori scale, if scale it can be called, is not' a 
continuum reflecting a single underlying attitude variable, but a series 
of discrete ottUvdes logically related to one another. The.se attitudes 
are not projected onto a psychcphysical continuum, but only related 
telically in that they are successive acts of practical adjustment that 
an individual would be likdy to perform if headed in his overt be- 
havior or thinking toward one of the termini of the scale.” 

This form of attitude test was used to determine the freedom of 
choke that the child should have in the selection of his playmates, 
and the tolerance that parents should have for children’s untruths, 
of tiMse tests are given in the Appendix (pp. 37i; 375). 
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A variation of Allport’s a priori technique was used in this study 
to determine the parents’ opinion regarding self-reliance in children. 
Each item in the test describes an act which elementary school chil- 
dren may be taught to perform without adult help. Ten judges were 
asked to state the age of accomplishment which they considered un- 
favorable for the development of .self-reliance in children for each 
of the acts. They also stated the age which they considered was 
favorable to self-reliance and one which was neutral. The median 
ages, as computed from the judges’ ratings, representing favorable, 
unfavorable, and neutral attitudes were .selected for the extremes 
and for the center or neutral point of a scale for each of the state- 
ments. The age range between these points was divided equally into 
five steps. This gave an eleven point scale to judge the age supplied 
by a parent for the performance of each act as favorable or unfavor- 
able to the development of self-reliance in children. Details of the 
scale may be found in the .Appendix (pp. 371-3721. 


PREPARING SCORING KEY 

A group of judges was given the attitude scales and asked to mark 
what they considered an intelligent attitude on the part of parents 
of elementary school children. The average score of the judges fur- 
nished the basis for evaluating the desirability of the attitudes ex- 
pressed by the parent.^. The knowledge tests w'ere also given to 
judges making it pwssible to check any ambiguities in the statement 
of the items and to evaluate the appropriateness of the use of spe- 
cific methods in a given situation. Thus, the judges’ markings de- 
termined a standard for .scoring parents’ responses to the test items. 

The scoring key established by the judges’ markings of the knowl- 
edge tests indicates only the desirable response. No attempt has 
been made to weight parents' deviations from the approved response. 
They are considered as either plus or minus according to their agree- 
ment or lack of agreement. The key is found in the Appendix 
(pp. 360-364; 366-368; 370-380). 

This key must be accepted in light of what constitutes valid 
knowledge today. It is possible that as knowledge increases responses 
which are considered as “good” will be subject to modification. The 
multiple choice tests with situations offer opportunity for degrees of 
revision as responses may be judged good, fair, or poor rather than 
rig^t or wrong. Since the attitude tests cover a continuum from one 
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extreme to another, they may be reevaluated as changes occur in our 
knoirtedge, and the desirable attitude rdocated on the scale. This 
type of scoring device takes into consideration the fact that knowl- 
edge is a matter of degree. 



CHAPTER IV 


ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS 

Resp on ses to the tests described in Chapter III were secured from 
several hundred parents of elementary school children. The sub* 
jects were obtained through the coi^ration of public schools, parent- 
teacher associations, child study groups, and personal visits to homes. 
Although strictly random sampling techniques were not enqiloyed to 
secure the subjects, the sampling appears free from bias. It consists 
of a very heterogeneous group which is probably not unlike a repre- 
sentative saiiq>ling of the parents of elementary school children living 
in Iowa. 

PERSONNEL OF THE SUBJECTS 
A total of 771 parents were used as subjects in this investigation. 
One hundred sixty-nine fathers and 221 mothers marked Battery 1. 
One hundred sixty fathers and 221 mothers marked Battery 2. These 
subjects were obtained from widely separated parts of Iowa, from 
rural communities and from towns ranging in population from 271 
to 142,000. 


Occnpaitons 

The subjects represent all walks of life. When classified by occupa- 
tion, the group percentages were distributed as follows: 


Occupation 

Professional 

Semi-professional 

Gerical and skilled 

Semi-skilled and minor clerical 

Slightly skilled 

Unskilled 


Fathers Husbands 

Battery 

12 12 

10.0 8.3 10.4 9.0 

4.1 3.0 4.S 3.2 

36.1 36.1 34.8 A\2 

33.1 30.2 29.9 28.1 

5.9 4.7 4.5 5.0 

10.7 4.7 6.7 45 


Bdueation 

The subjects were classified roughly according to whether thmr 
edacatitm was completed in the elementary school, high school, or 
ooUege. The tabulation below ^ws the distribution by per cents: 

Fathers Mothers 

Educational Status Battery 

12 12 

44.4 37J 348 244 

33.7 33.7 35.7 52.5 

16.6 15.9 263 IM 


Etenentary > 
High school 
CoHege 
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Size of Family 


The number of children in the families represented ranged from 
one to twelve. The percentage distribution was as follows: 


Children 

1 

1 to 3 
4 or more 


Fathers Mothers 

Battery 

12 12 

14 8 20! 158 208 

621 50.3 <i02 57.0 

23 0 21 3 240 195 


Age of Children 

The age range for the chikiren of the subjects was from one month 
to thirty-four years. The percentage distribution is shown in the 


tabulation below: 

ChiMreii 

Fathers Mothers 

Battery 


1 


1 

2 

Below jiHf 

0 

570 

55 0 

04.2 

610 

1 

34.3 

284 

28 5 

29.0 

2 Ki 3 

71 

89 

6 3 

90 

.'V«c 6 to 12 

1 

54 0 

520 

42 5 

398 

2 to 3 

402 

40 2 

.30.8 

30.8 

4 or more 

27 

23 

18 

18 

.Mjove age 12 

0 

.58.6 

64.5 

.534 

180 

1 

21.3 

112 

22.6 

15.4 

2 or 3 

15 4 

12.4 

180 

140 

4 or more 

4.1 

4.7 

5.4 

54 


ORAL PRESENTATION 

Test blanks were read to fifteen parents with elementary school edu- 
cation or less, and the responses recorded by the investigator. This 
procedure afforded an opportunity to check the difficulty of the vocab- 
ulary used in the tests, and also the subjects’ comprehension and 
interpretation of the various items. Furthermore, the procedure fur- 
nished an additional means for judging the reliability of the tests. 
Obviously, a test which uses diction beyond the comprehension of 
the average parent is not an adequate mea.suring instrument of his 
knowledge and attitude. 


INTERVIEW METHOD 

Since it is not alwa)r5 posable to secure the coloration of both 
parents, or for some reason it is not advisable to ask a parent to 
mark the test blank, the possibilities of interviewing parents and 
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then marking the tests according to the attitudes and knowledge they 
revealed were investigated. To determine the reliability of such a 
procedure, two workers interviewed the parents and discussed perti* 
nent practices and attitudes with them. Immediately after the inter- 
view the workers independently marked the attitude and knowledge 
tests according to the parents’ respon,‘«es in the interview. Of a total 
of 459 items marked in this manner, the two workers agreed on the 
marking of 414 items, or 90.1 per cent. Since this agreement was 
obtained without previous practice on the part of the workers, it 
appears that the procedure is not a difficult one to employ. 

Although very time consuming, the interview method suggests a 
possible alternate for the case study type of interview which is fre- 
quently used by clinician.^, visiting teachers, and other professional 
workers. It offers the distinct advantage of recording widely varied 
attitudes and knowledge of child development on a regulation form 
which tend.'! to give more comprehensive records for comparing the 
subjects’ responses at succeeding interviews. The reliability of the 
interview method could be studied especially in the case of carefully 
constructed attitude scales. 



CHAPTER V 


RESULTS 

Test responses were secured from the 771 subjects. The state* 
ments endorsed by the parents on the attitude scales were compared 
with the opinions of the judges. The knowledge tests were scored 
according to the key established by the judges’ ratings. If the 
subject’s response agreed with the judges, it was marked “plus.” An 
analysis of the group’s response was then made item by item. Thb 
method of analysis was chosen because the data will be used to show 
the extent to which definite generalizations were functioning in the 
thinking of the group, rather than the results of individual perform- 
ances on the tests. 

To be a good measuring device a test must possess certain charac- 
teristics and meet specific criteria. Ruch (10) lists the following 
five criteria: validity, reliability, objectivity, ease of administration 
and scoring, and standards. 

Reqionses of the parents to the test items will be used to show 
how wdl this battery of tests meets these criteria. 

VALIDITY 

Validity, as it us used here, refm to that characteristic which in- 
dicates that the test measures what it purports to measure. How 
valid are these tests as a measure of parents’ attitudes and knowl- 
edge regarding child devdopment? The fact that only material from 
generalizations rated as highly important for the fimctional thinking 
of parents were included in the test insured the dimination of non- 
significant and unessential materials. This use of expert judgment is 
assumed in this study to be a good method of validation, as the 
validity or “worthwhOeness” of a test depends on the indusion of 
significant and essential material in the test items. 

Another method of validation is the congxitatkm of the percentage 
of approved re^onses at different levds of aUlity. This is used 
in this study by cmqparing the parents’ resptmses on the mult^ 
dmice Hems to the approved responses. It was posdble to ap^ 

UB 
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thb method becausq the soMing key itsdf represents the consensus 
of the tesp<maeB of a trained group. No parent marked cor- 

rectly more than 82 per cent of the multiple choke items on Battery 
1; the average correct response was only SO per cent. The hig^t 
percentage of correct response for any subject taking Battery 2 was 
83 per cent with a group average of 61 per cent. 

The validity of the attitude tests in this study have not been de- 
termined, but the hi^ reliability of the scale values obtained for 
attitude tests constructed by psychophysical technique may be con- 
sidered, to some extent, an indication of validity. 

While the validity of this battery of tests cannot be stated in 
quantitative terms, the following factors may be regarded as an in- 
ferential basis for judging roughly the validity of the tests, the 
method used for selecting the test items, the agreement of the experts 
as to the ^qnoved response of each item, and the methods used to 
eliminate factors which contribute to unreliability in tests. 

RELIABILITY 

The next criterion to consider for these tests is their reliability, 
or how reliably they measure pvent attitudes and knowledge re- 
garding child development. The tests were constructed with the aim 
of diminating as much unreliability as possible. Items which were 
ambiguous or poorly stated were revealed by disagreements in the 
judges’ markings and comments, and were removed from the test. 
Oral presentation of the tests to selected subjects gave an indication 
of the difficulty of the vocabulary and the comprehension of the test 
items. The conq>rehension of the items was also indicated by the 
many written comments found on the blanks which had been self- 
administered by the subjects. Other techniques employed to am- 
tribute to the reliability of the tests were (1) a wide sampling of 
material, (2) scoring the tests by itans rather than by larger sec- 
tions, and (3) providing, to a great extent, for objectivity in the 
scoring. 

SlatitHcal JMemkkttion 

The rdiability coeffkient was detormined for the multq;>le choke 
items in Battery 1 and Battery 2. The approved re^nses of the 
pa w»Bi^ on the even nund)eted items were added se p a r ately from those 
on the odd numbered items. In each the corrdation of the two halves 
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of the tests was obtained by the Pearson product moment of corre- 
lation. 

With Batto’y 1 the coefficient of correlation was found to be .86 
± .01 between the halves of the test. The reliability of the test as a 
whole, obtained by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, was .92 
.01. The coefficient of correlation between the halves of tests in 
Battery 2 was .85 ± .01. By the application of the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula the coefficient of reliability for the whole test was 
.91 ^ .01. These correlations are fairly hif(h and indicate that the 
tests are su^iciently adequate for the purposes of measurement. 

No statistical determination was made of the reliability of the 
Allport a priori form of the attitude tests or for those requiring af- 
firmative or negative reply. Such tests may be regarded as inter- 
mediary stqjs which may be refined later. 

The reliability of the attitude tests devised by the Thurstone tech- 
nique was given in Chapter III. The probable errf)r of the scale 
value was .09 of a scale unit. This is satisfactory for scale values 
recorded to one decimal. 

OTHER CRITERIA 

Other criteria of a good test included objectivity and the ease of 
administration and scoring. By objectivity is meant the degree to 
which personal judgment is eliminated in scoring the answers. The 
key of approved re^nses which was obtained by securing the con- 
sensus of a gKMip of trained people eliminated as far as possible 
subjective factors in scoring the tests. The tests may be administered 
in a very short period of the parent's time as they require no writing. 

The last criterion, standards, are not of primary interest for these 
tests. If the important generalizations are functioning in the parent’s 
thinking, the result would be theoretically a perfect score. 

ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES 

The failure of a parent to make an ai^roved response to a test 
item indicates that either knowledge of or ability to apply a certain 
generalization is not 0 {>eratmg in the thinking of that parent. An 
analysis has been made of the responses of the entire group to ^ow 
trends in the needs of parents of elementary school children in so far 
as generalizations are concerned. If the tests are to be used for in- 
stm^ioaial purposes, the emphasis should be placed on the responses 
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of the individual subject so that learning experiences may be adapted 
to his particular needs. 

No item in the entire group of tests received the ^)proved re- 
sponse from every subject to whom the test was administered. Neither 
did any item fail to receive the approved response from at least a 
small percentage of the parents. The average approved responses for 
the multiple choice items in Battery 1 was 50 per cent; for Battery 
2, the corresponding percentage was 61. 

An analysis of the approved responses which parents gave to the 
tests indicates their success in applying generalizations in the seven 
helds of child development selected for study. The percentages of 
parents who gave approved responses in each field of study are given 
in the remaining sections of this chapter. (The item numbers used in 
the following series of tabulations refer to the corresponding test 
items on pages 360-380 of the Appendix.) 

Social Development 

It Is generally recognized that a child has to learn to adjust to 
the social phases of his environment, and that the family has an 
extensive influence in teaching this adjustment to the child. How 
well are parents equipped to give children the necessary help? The 
following data reveal many needs of the subjects in regard to either 
a knowledge of generalizations pertaining to social development of 
children between the ages of six and twelve or the ability to apply 
them. 

Aiding Children’s Social Adjustment . — ^The following tabulation 
shows that most of the subjects recognize the fact that childrot must 
have training to be able to adjust socially since the ability is not 
instinctive. .About three-fourths of the parents recognize that a 
feeling of superiority to other children does itot help a child to ad- 
just socially, but strict discipline is regarded as a more effective aid 
to social adjustment than a feeling of security in the home. The 
percentage of fathers and mothers giving approved responses for each 
item is: 


Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

61.1 

64.5 

2 

69.7 

65.1 

3 

70.1 

60.4 

4 

20.4 

142 

5 

74.3 

74.6 

6 

29.0 

242 
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Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

7 

481) 

41.4 

8 

28i 

24.9 

9 

27.1 

29D 

10 

66.5 

60.4 

11 

73A 

61J 

12 

81.0 

757 

13 

31.2 

30.1 


Partntal Responsibility for Children’s Social Adjustment . — Parent 
educators feel that gangs are helpful under ordinary conditions in 
teaching children social adjustment and that, while a balance in gre- 
gariousness is inqxirtant, the control should be indirect rather than 
direct. From the following tabulation it appears that approximately 
one-third of the parents feel a responsibility to keep their child 
from joining a gang. One-fourth of the parents also believe that 
selecting a child’s activity for him will aid his social adjustment; 
even a larger number fail to recognize their responsibility for develop- 
ing a child’s natural ability. In fact, demanding obedience and 
having the child perform frequoitly in public appear to be greater 
responsibilities than preventing overstimulation in children. Fortun- 
ately, in most cases parents are not willing to encourage their child 
“to have hb own way at all costs.” 

The percentage of parents giving the approved response to the 
items in this test is shown in the following tabulation: 


Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

80.0 

71.9 

2 

59.3 

54.4 

3 

2GL0 

26.9 

4 

JOA 

27.5 

5 

76.5 

74.4 

6 

742 

66.9 

7 

67.0 

68.1 

8 

71.0 

69.4 

9 

62.9 

63A 

10 

487 

49.4 

11 

46.0 

438 

12 

94.6 

96.9 


Freedom in Choice of Compatuons . — The opinion of the judges and 
the percentage of parents idio endorse statements regarding the tie* 
suability of children’s freedom in selecting play companions are thhwn 
in Figure 1. The parents vary widdy in the amount of freedom 
which they are willing to endorse. Only 27 per cent of the fathers 
and 24 per cent of the mothers agree with die attitude selected by 
the judges as desirable. The majority of parents in this study b^ 
Beve durt k b desfraUe to restrbt their diildren in dudce of com- 
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Figure 1. Percentage Distribution of Parents’ Opinions Regarding 
Children's Freedom in Choice of Companions 


panions. This indicates a failure on the part of parents to recognize 
some of the important principles in the social develt^ment of children. 

Seif-Retiance . — ^The mean score and standard deviation for each 
item in the self-reliance test were computed from the responses of 
the fathers and mothers and are given in the tabulation below. Since 
a acme of less than 6 indicates an tmfavorable attitude, it appears 
that neither fathers nor mothers favored self-reliance. The only items 
wMda received an average score of over 6 are responsibUity for the 
home and younger children, buying all dothing, care of the hair, 
reqwodbility for getting to school on time, and particgMtion in extra- 
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curricular activities. This attitude of unfavorableness is not true of 
individual parents. The standard deviations are large, indicating a 
high degree of variability in the group. The individual scores ranged 
from 0 to 11. 



Mothers 

Fathers 

Items 

Mean S.D 

Mean S D. 

1 

2.S 

34 

23 3.7 

2 

8.0 

3.7 

7 7 3.9 

3 

7.4 

3.5 

7.6 1.9 

4 

S.l 

3.1 

4.7 3.4 

5 

6.5 

3.9 

5.7 3.4 

6 

4.0 

3.0 

3 5 .S.6 

7 

7.1 

3.1 

7.1 3.1 

8 

4.6 

3.8 

5.0 4.1 

9 

1.9 

3.0 

1.7 3.0 

10 

7.0 

1.6 

7.8 3 7 

11 

.14 

3.8 

31 26 

12 

5.4 

3.7 

63 4.1 

13 

2.7 

Z7 

2.4 2 7 

14 

56 

4J 

5 2 4.0 

Problems Relating to Teaching Truthfulness to Children. — ^I'each- 
ing truthfulness to children is a problem common to all parents. The 
ultimate aim may be regarded as building up desirable standards 

within the child and 

.self-regulation in carrying them out. The fol- 

lowing percentage tabulation of the parents’ approved re.<<ponses to 
test items dealing with teaching truthfulness indicates that the par- 
ents were unable to ^}ply the necessary generalizations. 

Items 


Mothers 

Fathers 

1 


887 

87.6 

2 


51.6 

44.4 

3 


46.6 

45.0 

4 


75.6 

65.1 

5 


81.5 

81.1 

ti 


85.1 

80.5 

7 


70.1 

66.9 

8 


17A 

17.8 

9 


33.9 

33.7 

10 


80.5 

74.6 

11 


787 

748 

12 


77B 

75.2 

13 


90.5 

86.6 

14 


28.1 

23.7 

15 


23.5 

278 

16 


828 

79.9 

17 


62.4 

65.7 

18 


60.6 

53.3 

19 


IS^ 

18.3 

20 


848 

81.1 

21 


358 

26.6 

22 


57.5 

468 

23 


38 

8.3 

24 


64.7 

65.1 

25 


848 

84.0 
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It appears that, on the average, parents have a better understand- 
ing of the application of generalizations pertaining to untruths which 
arise from a desire to escape punishment than for other forms. Most 
of the parents recognize the importance of parental example of truth- 
fulness. They fail in their judgments of procedures which give con- 
structive help to young children. Approximately one-third of the 
parents considered that it was constructive help to a six-year-old 
child who had repeated an imaginary story to tell her “that nice 
little girls don’t tell fibs.” One-fifth of the subjects did not think 
it a poor procedure to tell a six-year-old child that “you do not 
love her any more because she has told a lie.*’ 

.Apparently, many parents failed to realize the advantages that 
might come in learning social adjustment through participation, for 
less than one-fifth of the parents felt that it was a poor procedure 
to tell the six-year-old she couldn't go to any more parties if she 
couldn’t be polite and give her hostess a conventional compliment. 
Eighty-five per cent of the parents regard wa.shing the child's mouth 
with soap as a poor procedure in teaching truthfulness. 

Ability to apply constructive procedures in teaching truthfulness 
varied widely with individual parents. One father said, “If you 
whip them the first time, you won't be bothered again." The fol- 
lowing tabulation .shows the percentages of parental successes in 
using the constructive procedures in varying situations. 


Application of Procedure 


Procedure 1 2 

Treating cause of lie rather than he 81.2 56.9 

Providing parental example 48.5 68.7 

24.5* 25.7* 

Increasing child's experience and giving training 
in observation, etc. 52.1 

Giving child understandable and adequate ex- 
planation 16.7 5.6 


‘Where providing parental example is iinl> a fair procedure. 


3 

83.0 

777 


The critical ratio between the percentages of the parents’ suc- 
cesses in applying constructive procedures shows great inconsistency, 
as the procedures are not employed with the same degree of success 
in var)ring situations. .Application of Procedure 

Procedure 1 ttnd 2 1 and 3 2 and 3 

Treating cause of lie rather than lie 122 .9 13.5 

Providing parental example 10.1^ 14.6 4.5 

Giving child understandable and adequate ex- 
planation S.6 

•Where providing parental example is only a fair procedure. 
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All mimbers over 4 indicate that there is a significant difference in 
the percentage of apfKoved responses. Such inconsistencies in re- 
sponses indicate that pertinent generalizations are not functioning 
adequatdy in the thinking of this group. 

Taterance for Untruths in Children. — Figure 2 shows the mean 
opinion of the judges and the percentage distribution of parents’ opin- 
ions regarding the tolerance that they should feel toward untruths 
in children. Thirty-seven per cent of the mothers and 33 per cent 
of the fathers were more intolerant of children’s untruths than the 
group of judges who marked the attitude scale. Extremes of opinion 
are not omsidered desirable; the approved attitude is tolerance with 
understanding. 

Tiderance Towards Older Children's IJes. — The percentage distri- 
bution of the parents who endorsed each statement in the scale re- 
garding the desirability of tolerance toward lying in older children, 
and the mean of the judges’ markings are found in Figure 3. 

The mean of judges’ q>inions falls on 6.2. It can be said that 
parents who endorsed statements at either end of the scale are ex- 
fuessing a degree of tolerance or intolerance which is considered un- 
desirable by pec^le trained in the field of parent education. 

Problems Relating to Children’s Disregard of Property Rights . — 
There is a wide variation in the ability of parents to apply generali- 
zations rdating to both constructive and negative procedures in teach- 
ing children prop«ty rights. The following tabulation shows the 
percentage of successes for each item: 


Iteraa 

Mothers 

Fathers 

I 

77.4 

76.9 

2 

217 

20.7 

3 

186 

18.3 

4 

U7 

176 

5 

67.4 

680 

6 

77A 

75.2 

7 

37.1 

23.7 

8 

37.S 

326 

9 

386 

32.5 

10 

906 

876 

11 

56.9 

60.4 

12 

80.1 

76.1 

13 

746 

75.1 

14 

736 

776 

15 

86.4 

740 

16 

47J 

396 

17 

70.1 

610 

18 

854 

796 



Per Cent 
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Figure 2 . Percentage Diatribution of Parental Opinions Regarding 
Tolerance of Untruths in Giildren. 
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Figure 3. Percentage Distribution of Parental Opinions Regarding 
Tolerance Toward Older Children’s Lies. 


It may be seen that negative procedures were often marked as 
good. One-fourth of the parents were willing to consider such a 
procedure, “eliminating cause of act,” equally well in three different 
for the property of others. “An eye for an eye” policy appears to 
prevail in the thinking of approximately one-third of the parents, 
as this number did not regard stealing from the child a poor pro- 
cedure to use in teaching him property rights. There is a signifi- 
cant difference in the opinion of fathers and mothers as to the 
advisability of “starting the child to school at a later hour” because 
he had the habit of taking p>encils from the desks of other children. 
Only one-fourth of the fathers recognized this as a poor procedure. 

The following tabulations show the success of parents in applying 
constructive procedures for treating children's disregard for property 
rights. Seventy-five per cent of the parents are able to apply the 
procedure, “diminating cause of act,” equally wdl in three dhferent 
ai^lications. The fact that the critical ratio between re^nses is 
more than 4 indicates that parents are not equally successful in re- 
lynndiwg to items which give children more concrete experience in 
property ownersh^. 
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Application of Procedure 
Procedure 12 3 

Giving child more concrete experience in prop- 
erty ownership 21.3 35.1 

Eliminating cause of act 76.6 75.4 78.5 

The critical ratios between the percentages of approved responses 
in the applications of procedures are: 

Application of Procedure 

Procedure 1 and 2 1 and 3 2 and 3 

Giving child more concrete experience in prop- 
erty ownership 7 3 

Eliminating cause of art b 10 16 

Sex Education 

The sex education of children has long been a disputed subject. 
Present educators favor giving children sex information in early 
years. The responses of the parents to tests in this section indicate 
their acceptance or rejection of this plan. 

Desirability of Giving Children Sex Injormalton. — Figure 4 shows 
the mean of the judges’ opinions regarding the desirability of giving 
children sex information between the ages of .six and twelve. It 
also shows the percentage distribution of parents’ endorsement of each 
of the statements in the scale. No statement expressing desirability 
of giving children sex information was checked by more than four- 
fifths of the parents. Some parents checked statements which ex- 
pressed opinions highly opposed to sex education. The mean of the 
judges is located on step 2.0, indicating that people trained in the 
field of parent education regard sex education of children as highly 
desirable. 

Ansioering Children's Sex Questions. — The parents’ successful evalu- 
ation of different procedures for answering sex questions is seen in 
the following tabulation: 


Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

59.7 

43.8 

2 

67.9 

55.0 

3 

60.2 

456 

4 

24.9 

20.2 

5 

71.0 

64.5 

6 

36.7 

237 

7 

502 

45.6 


When a child asks “where babies come from,” more than 50 per 
cent of the fathers believe in telling that the stork brought them, 
or in distracting the child’s attention by talking about something else. 
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Forty-five per cent of the fathers would answer the question accuratdy 
but briefly. There is a «gnificant difference between the percentage 
of approved responses for the fathers and the mothers in regard to 
this item, for 60 per coit of the mothers gave the approved response. 
Seventy-five per cent of the fathers failed to indicate that it is a 
poor method to tell a child “she is too young to understand now, 
but that you will tell her when she is older.” Approximately SO per 
cent of both mothers and fathers approved of the use of pets to 
teach their children about reproduction. 

Emotumal Development 

The analyses of the parents’ responses to items which test the 
ability to apply generalizations pertaining to emotional development 
of children between ages of six and twelve are grouped together in 
this section. 


Feelings of Inferiority . — Feelings of inferiOTity are symptoms of 
maladjustment which may be caused by many factors and may be 
expressed in many ways. Among the most frequent causes are un- 
desirable home conditions and attitudes of parents. The tabulation 
given bdow shows the percentage of successes for this groiq) in 
dealing with feelings of inferiority in children. 

Only one-fourth of the parents apparently realize the necessity for 
showing children who feel inferior definite methods for gaining as- 
cendance. In the situation dealing with inferiority because of sex, 
almost all parents indicated they would demand that the brothers 
be more chivalrous toward their sister. The natural processes of 
adjustment through giving the girl the same privileges as her brother 
were rejected by one-third of the subjects. Three-fourths of the 
parents fail to recognize the undesirability of giving the girl books 
to read as a means of overcoming her feelings of inferiority. It ap- 
pears difficult for these parents to recognize poor procedures, because 
in the one section devoted to such procedures very few parents ex- 
pressed dis^rproval of them. 
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Items 

Motliers 

Fathers 

7 

75.6 

78.1 

8 

80.5 

72.2 

V 

235 

24.3 

10 

87.3 

84.6 

11 

868 

84.0 

12 

140 

15.4 

13 

59.3 

.52.1 

14 

534 

41.2 

IS 

53.4 

48 5 

10 

14.0 

154 


The ability of the parents to apply the constructive procedures 
relating to the treatment of inferiority is shown in the next tabula- 
tion. If a shorter le.st is desired, the last item could be omitted as 
the per cent of correct response shows that it is a duplication of 
item 12; both are application-- of compensatory procedures (see Ap- 
pendix, pp. 300-362). The same is true of item 8 which duplicates 2 
in the application of a procedure, since the difference in the parents’ 
abUity to respond to them i> not significant. The differences which 
are above 4 in the application of procedures arc significant. It 
appears that generalizations relating to the treatment of inferiority 
by providing opportunity for more self-expression and development 
of self-confidence are not operating consistently in the thinking of 
this group of parents. 


Application of Proceilurc 

Procedure 12 3 4 


Compensatory procedures 

146 

14.6 



Removal of difficulty 

22.3 

23.8 



Providing more self-expression 

64.1 

76.6 

540 

862 


The critical ratios between the percentages of approved responses 
to the applications of procedures in the tabulation above are: 


Procedure 


Compensatory procedures 
Removal of difficulty 
Providing more self-expression 


Application of Procedure 



ro 





•o 


tJ 


•o 


e 

C 

e 

c 


e 



(« 



A 



w- 




.8 

6.3 

5.5 

11.1 

11.3 

4.8 

16.1 


Teaching Emotional Control . — ^The majority of parents indicated 
by their reqtonses a knowledge of the generalization that a poor 
physical condftion may increase the child’s su.sceptibility to emotional 
reactions. Over two-thirds of the parents recognized the fact that 
the e&vqmmNnt may dther produce or prevent emotional actions al- 
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though conflicts cannot always be avoided, and that many unaccept- 
able reactions can be prevented by providing desirable outlets. Four- 
fifths of the parents appreciated the fact that emotional responses 
become habitual if the child gets satisfaction from them or wins 
attention. Developing a sense of humor to facilitate changes in tension 
during emotional disturbances was endorsed by two-thirds of the 
parents. Direct methods, such as forcing the child to obey, spanking, 
and scolding, were regarded with favor by approximately one-half 
of the (parents. 

The following tabulation gives the percentages of parental success 
in applying generalizations relating to the develripment of emotional 
control in children. 


hems 

M<ithers 

Fatlicrs 

1 

914 

872 

2 

76.5 

750 

3 

335 

41 3 

4 

74 7 

725 

5 

801 

744 

6 

88.2 

85.0 

7 

55.2 

613 

8 

34.4 

200 

9 

(.39 

.550 

10 

688 

67 5 

11 

561 

494 

12 

810 

794 

13 

76.5 

72 5 

14 

29.9 

306 

15 

85.0 

83.1 

16 

75.5 

77 5 

17 

742 

65.0 

18 

X3 

28.1 

19 

492 

366 

20 

81.5 

78.1 

21 

692 

63.1 

22 

15.4 

ai 

23 

63.4 

55.0 

24 

79.8 

76.9 

25 

48.4 

42.5 

26 

56.1 

51.9 

27 

412 

50.0 

28 

842 

80.0 

29 

86.9 

80.0 


The following tabulations show that “attempting to remove the 
cause of undesirable behavior" and “using logical rewards” are the 
only two procedures that the parents were able to apply consistently 
in different situations in which children exhibited a lack of emotional 
control. 
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Appliattioa of Proeedote 
ProcedoK 12 3 


Find cause of undesirable behavior 

89A 

m 


Apply remedial measure to the cause of 

un- 8(K3 

82.7 


dMirable behavior 

29.4* 

19J* 


Talk to child about self-control 

84J 



Substitute desirable for undesirable action 

66.7 

59J 

682 

Provide good examples of emotional control 

59.8 



Use logi^ rewards 

78.5 

84i) 


*lVhere the remedial measures are only fair procedures. 



Hie critical ratio between ai^lications of other procedures 

is over 

4, indicating that there is a significant 

difference in 

the 

parents* 

ability to tise them in unlike situations. 





Application of Procedure 

Procedure 

land2 land 3 

2aad3 

Find cause of undesirable behavior 

5.4 



Apply remedial measure to the cause of un- 1.1 



desirable behavior 

5.1* 



Substitute desirable for undesirable action 

3.6 

.8 

4.4 

Use logical rewards 

2A 




*WlieFe the remedial measures are only fair procedures. 


Teackhtg Caution Versus Fear . — Caution rather than fear is con* 
sidered desirable in teaching children to control dangerous factors 
in their environment as fear may serve to incapacitate the moital 
processes. The tabulation below indicates the success of the parrats 
in q^ying this generalization. The highest a{H>roved response was 
for the items concerned with the fact that a child should have no 
fear in going to bed alone. Poison, matches, fire, and God were 
the items udiich were most frequently marked that the child should 
fear. The lowest percentage of approved response was on the item 
kidmqNng; very few parents thought that the child should have no 
fear ol being kidnaped. The percentages of approved responses for 
all items are shown in the tabulation below. 


Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

89.6 

852 

2 

872 

802 

3 

932 

808 

4 

805 

792 

5 

212 

26j0 

6 

592 

544 

7 

482 

452 

8 

S6A 

80S 

9 

309 

402 

10 

504 

510 

11 

22j6 

232 

12 

742 

742 

13 

647 

662 

14 

318 

204 
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Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

15 

72i) 

657 

16 

56.7 

55j0 

17 

87J 

787 

18 

53D 

54.4 

19 

805 

775 

20 

695 

657 


Use of Fear as a Means of Controlling the Behavior of Children . — 
The mean of the judges’ opinions regarding the desirability of us^ 
fear as a method of controlling the behavior of children between the 
ages of six and twelve is shown in Figure 5. The figure also shows 
the distribution of parents’ opinions by the percentage of fathers 
and mothers endorsing each statement. It is ai^>arent that these 
responses lie far be 3 rond what the judges considered to be an intelli- 
gent attitude. The parents were often inconsistent in the marking 
of the scale, showing that their attitudes toward the use of fear 
were unstable. 

Freedom of Vocational Choice 

The selection of a suitable vocation is a problem which confronts 
every young person. Parental influence often determines the child’s 
selection. How much freedom are parents willing to give their chil- 
dren in the selection of a vocation? The following tabulation shows 
the percentage of parents who were willing to help their children 
enter vocations usually considered as masculine work. 

Girls Boys 

Items Mother Father Mother Father 


1 

.S8.4 

54.4 

735 

75.1 

2 

42.1 

396 

55.7 

50.3 

.1 

56.8 

521 

65.1 

53.9 

4 

64..t 

565 

735 

65.1 

5 

26.0 

275 

552 

49.7 

6 

18.6 

19.5 

507 

45.6 

7 

52.0 

44.4 

67.9 

585 

8 

20.0 

lao 

60.0 

54.0 


The percentage of parents who are vrilling to help their children 

enter vocatims usually considered as feminine work is given below*. 

Girls Boys 

Items Mother Father Mother Father 


1 

60.6 

65.6 

514 

615 

2 

43.4 

49.4 

34.4 

405 

3 

395 

43.1 

217 

29.4 

4 

52.5 

515 

411 

525 

5 

45.7 

410 

43.0 

49.4 

6 

502 

50.6 

262 

305 

7 

53.9 

55.6 

48.0 

54.4 

8 

355 

310 

27.1 

311 

9 

51.1 

50.6 

245 

27.5 

10 

425 

422 

416 

54.1 
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Figrure 5. Parental Opinions Regarding the Use u( Fear as a Meant of 
Controlling Children’s Behavior. 
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Fanning for bo3rs was the item which received the greatest num- 
ber of approved responses. Occupations which at present employ 
both sexes such as chemistry, teaching, and stenography received 
practically the same approval by both fathers and mothers for boys and 
girls. Manicuring was judged the lowest of all the occupations listed. 
There was not much difference in the percentages of parents’ re- 
sponses to most of the vocations. In general, they were more favor- 
ably disposed to help boys than girls enter masculine vocations and 
vice versa. 

In order to probe more deeply into the responses of the parents, 
statements with affirmative and negative replies were constructed re- 
garding their choices. The following tabulation concerns parents who 
were willing to help their son become a manicurist if he so desired. 
Fifty per cent of them would do so “because they firmly believe that 
everyone has the right to follow the vocation of his choice.” Twenty- 
five per cent endorsed the item “with the mental reservation that 
they would try to interest him in .some other occupation." 


State- 
ment Mothers Fathers 

1 52 0 500 

2 25.4 26.9 

3 3.6 8.4 

4 186 219 


The reasons given by parents who would not help their son be- 
come a manicurist if he had the ability with which to do it were 
oftenest that the occupation was “sissy’’ and contrary to social cus- 
tom. The distribution of parents’ responses is shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 

Statc- 


mcnt 

Motlieis 

Fathers 

1 

14.0 

17.5 

2 

122 

19.4 

3 

27 

4.4 

4 

.9 

1.3 

.5 

72 

56 


Physicttl Growth 

PareBttl foterest in the physical growth of children has had an 
impetus Ift tbe pa.st few decades, but an examination of the re^nses 
made to tests in this section shows that many pertinent generalizations 
related to physical growth are not functioning in the thinkii^ «f 
these parents. 
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VariaHoits m Rate of Physical Growth . — ^The kind of food that the 
child eats was more frequently recognised as a factor which might 
cause variation in the child’s growth. The item which received the 
second higdiost approved re^nse was “the differences in hereditary 
make^ of the duld.” Items dealing with more technical infor- 
mation were less frequently marked in the approved manner. Less 
than one-fifth of the parents are a{H>arently aware of the fact that 
climate may cause a variation in growth. More than 50 per cent 
of the fathers did not indicate that they knew children grow at dif- 
ferent rates at different ages. The following tabulation gives the 
per cent of ^proved responses for the items in this test: 


Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

73.0 

67.5 

2 

73.8 

76.0 

3 

47D 

35.0 

4 

18.6 

19.4 

5 

24.4 

21.3 

6 

50.6 

44.4 

Exposing Children to Chicken Pox.— 

-From the tabulation below it 

is encoun^g to note that the practice of deliberately exposing cbO- 
dren to communicable diseases to acquire immunity in early years 

is becoming unpopular: 



Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

94.5 

90.6 

2 

49J 

4U 

3 

97J 

94.4 

4 

93.7 

9U 

5 

597 

58g 

6 

70.1 

6&1 


Only 5 per cent of the mothers and 10 per cent of the fathers recom- 
mended this practice. But not more than seven-tenths of the par- 
ents would take measures to prevent the child from acquiring chicken 
pox. In fact, almost three-fourths of the parents were willing to 
leave the matter to chance and half of the parents would not keep 
the diild from a sick playmate. One mother wrote on her test; 
“What’s the use; he has probably been exposed already.” 

Jnfbuace of Bmmmmental Factors on Physkat CkaracteristkSi — 
Leas tfaaii«i50 per cent of the parents were of the oplnioo that ridkets are 
doe environmental influences; a few more than 50 per cent 

atbrftute tubevoilosis to environmental influences. from these 
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responses, ai^roximatdy one-half of the parents included in this study 
were either unfuniliar with the generkluations represented in this 
section or were not able to aj^y them. Percentages for all the 
Items are: 


Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

86.0 

89.4 

2 

56.6 

653 

3 

53.4 

5U 

4 

593 

583 

S 

833 

90.0 

6 

47i) 

453 

7 

893 

92.1 

Determining the Physical Status of the Child . — More mothers than 

fathers recognize the desirability of a medical CTaminatinn for de- 

tennining the physical status 

of the child. 

About three-tenths of 

the parents consider height-weight tables a 

good method for esti- 

mating their child’s physical i 

status. The percentage distribution of 

the approved response is shown in the following tabulatimi: 

Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

697 

73.1 

2 

653 

64.8 

3 

54J 

507 

4 

583 

60.6 

5 

76.5 

69.4 


Health Program . — ^The majority of parents apparently lack the 
ability to apply generalizations regarding the desirability of immuni- 
zation in childhood. The highest number of correct responses for 
one of these items was the endorsement of vaccination for anallpoz 
by 63 per cent of the mothers. Less than 44 per cent of the fathers 
thought that difAtheria immunization was essential. Parents failed 
to differentiate between Innoculation for colds and the neces^ty for 
immunization for diphtheria and anallpoz. A little more than 50 
per cent of the parents recognized the importance of cod-liver oil 
in winter time. Regularity of bowel movement and brushing of teeth 
were the items which most consistently received approved respcmses. 
More mothers fathers recognized the importance of children 
having ovwr a pint of milk daily. There is also a significant difference 
in the ra||KM)se of fathers and mothers to the desirability of fresh 
air. About four-fifths of the parents recognized the need of a yearly 
medical examination in a health jwogram for dementary school chil- 
dren. The percentages of sg}proved responses in this section are: 
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Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

60.6 

58.1 

2 

89.1 

78.8 

3 

74.2 

63.6 

A 

50.3 

46.9 

5 

43.4 

32.5 

6 

53.0 

51.2 

7 

35.8 

331 

S 

62.5 

53.1 

9 

28.5 

281 

10 

53.4 

44.1 

11 

27.6 

36.9 

12 

81.0 

67 5 

13 

86.9 

81.8 

14 

88.2 

83.8 

15 

85.0 

84.4 

16 

48.0 

481 

17 

89.6 

86.3 

18 

860 

812 


MtnttA Development 

The following tabulation shows how effectively parents handled 
items concerning generalizations of factors which stimulate mental 
growth: 


Items 

Mothers 

FatluTs 

1 

80.0 

78.1 

2 

66.5 

72.5 

3 

832 

781 

4 

38.5 

30.1 

5 

89.6 

93 8 

6 

93.7 

97.5 

7 

484 

450 

8 

90.5 

91.9 

An appreciation of the characteristics of 
intelligent is shown below: 

the child 

Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

972 

93.8 

2 

95.5 

97.0 

3 

80.0 

812 

4 

828 

83.1 


Very few parents, approximatdy one-tenth of the subjects in this 
investigation, believed that mental growth was determined by heredi- 
ty. One-fifth agreed that a child who had a high intelligence would 
be bossy with other children; few parents believed that he would 
be physically weak and low in moral qualities. The majority failed 
to recognize the fact that the training of a child’s imagination might 
stimulate mental devdopment; one-sixth of the parents would favor 
repressing the child’s natural curiosity as a means of stimulating 
mental growUi. Drill in school subjects was one of the popular forms 
dtosen by parents for stimulating mental growth in their children. 
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Ufe of Money 

The percentages of parents making af^roved re^nses to test 
items dealing with the child’s use of money show that either a knowl- 
edge of the necessary generalizations is not present or the subject 
lacked the ability to apply them. 

Children's Allowance. — Four-fifths of the parents indicated that 
th^r considered the purpose of the allowance was to educate the 
chQd, but their ability to apply generalizations pertaining to it is 
shown in the tabulation. 


Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

SZS 

82.5 

2 

61S 

51.3 

3 

81.9 

76.9 

4 

24.0 

23.8 

5 

37.1 

32.5 

6 

35.3 

312 

7 

15.4 

16.3 

8 

58.4 

51.3 

9 

532 

4&3 

10 

57J 

562 

11 

792 

69.4 

12 

92.3 

86.3 

13 

602 

54.4 

14 

94.1 

912 

15 

78.7 

56.5 

16 

792 

80.6 

17 

34.4 

26.9 

18 

792 

712 

19 

77.4 

67 5 


Most of the parents recognized that the money a child’s playmate 
received should not be a major factor in the size of the allowance 
given their own child. But over 40 per cent failed to recognize the 
needs of the child as an important factor. Approximately one-half 
of the parents felt that the size of the allowance should depend upon 
the needs of others in the family. There is a significant difference 
in the re^nses of fathers and mothers as to whether the amount 
that is given to another child in the family should influence the 
size of the allowance. Almost four-fifths of the mothers and only 
(me-tMrd of the fathers scored the approved response. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the fathers indicated they would withhold 
a child’s allowance for disobedience and about the same number would 
supplement ^iSieir allowance for good grades and conduct. Almost 
one-third of the fathers were of the opinion that the allowance should 
bo given to the child as a reward for good conduct. The percentage 
of motben akbrsing these same ideas was slightly less. Less than 
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one-fourth of the parents expressed the opinion that the allowance 
should never be withheld. 

If the child’s allowance need.s to be supplemented, the parents dis- 
regard businesslike procedures such as loans or payment for extra 
work. The most popular procedure was to give money for good grades 
and conduct. 


Teaching CkHdren Habits of Saving — From the resp(»nses it was 
evident that the majority of {>arents recognized the most feasible 
procedure of teaching a young child to save, that is. .saving for .some 
small article he desires However, most parents failed to appreciate 
the limitations of such method.-* as talking to the six-year-old altout 
a rainy day, and the nece.ssity of .saxing and putting mf)ney for him 
in the savings bank each week. .More than four-fifths of the parents 
considered this a good method. 


lU’ins Mother-. I'.ithei-. 

1 1<)9 18 1 

2 81.9 7S<> 

3 127 7 5 

4 149 19 4 

5 70.6 57 5 


Procedures for Teaching Children Good Judgnunt in Handling 
Money. — The majority of parents failed to recognize exiteriences which, 
according to expert opinion, would give the child opportunity to learn 
good judgment in handling money. More than four-fifths of the 
parents endorsed the plan of putting money into the bank (or the 
chiid; three-fourths of them did nut feel that giving a child money 
only for specified purcha.ses was a fioor metluxl. Less than one-half 
of the parents favored providing opportunities for their children to 
loan or borrow and rqiay a loan within the family. .\s one man 
said in the interview, ‘‘Let them learn on their own money. ’ The 
percentage of correct responses for each item of the test is shown 
below: 


Items 

Mothers 

Fathers 

1 

25.8 

26.9 

2 

43.9 

44.4 

3 

72.4 

62.5 

4 

62.4 

51.3 

5 

72.4 

65.0 

6 

40.7 

32.5 

7 

48.4 

38J 

8 

12.7 

16.3 

9 

SAM 

50.0 
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Summ^iry 

The responses, of parents to test items related to emotional develop- 
ment, mental development, physical growth, sex education, social de- 
velopment, use of money, and vocational guidance indicate either a 
lack of knowledge which is imfiortant for the satisfactory care and 
guidance tif elementary schoejl children or an inability on the part 
of parents to apply the pertinent generali/,ations 

The percentages of approved resivmse give some indication that 
mothers are more capable of applying generalizations related to child 
development than are father.'' The <lifference, however, is significant 
only in the case of the followinu item'.- (1) starting the child to 
.school at a later hour to j)revent him from taking other children’s 
|)encils, (2) answering a six-year-old <hild's sex questions accurately 
but briefly. (3) coii'.idering the amount given to another child in 
the family as a major factor m deriding the size of a child's allow- 
ance, and (4) the desirability of opening windows at night. In 
general, it may be said that the ability of fathers and mothers to 
apply generalizations pertaining to child development is about equal. 



CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The aim of this investigation has been to ascertain some of the 
needs of parents of elementary school children. It has been assumed 
that expressing these needs in terms of the psychological elements 
of bdiavior is preferable to other methods, as it gives cognizance to 
the several types of changes produced through learning, that is, 
knowledge, attitudes, emotional patterns, skills, etc. The study is 
concerned specifically with determining what generalizations are con* 
sidered important in the thinking of parents of elementary school 
children, and which of the important generalizations are functioning 
in the thinking of this group. 

To ascertain which generalizations are important, research studies 
perta^ng to mental development, physical growth, emotional devel* 
ojunent, social development, vocational guidance, and sex education 
were assembled. For convenience in organizing and utilizing these 
studies, two workers analyzed the materia] related to each field into 
subsections, putting together all studies which were concerned with 
a common problem. Since a large part of parental behavior is not 
covered by current research, the opinions of child psychologists, clin- 
icians, and others dealing with children in a professional way were 
added to the studies and analyzed in a similar manner. Summaries 
were prepared of the material in each subsection, and discrepancies 
in the conclusions of different contributors were noted. This method 
of cmiqpilatioa resulted in a comprehensive list of the most valid 
generalizations available at the time. 

llie method used for evaluating the importance of the generaliza- 
tions was a consensus of expert judgments. Ten judges, selected for 
thdr familiarity with the subject matter, the activities of parents, 
uid adult psychology, rated the generalizations on three levds of 
importance for the satisfactoiy care and guidance of elementary school 
ch&iren. In addithm to the prqmred list, the judges were asked 
to supply additional generalizations which they considered highly 
impocttat. 
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Objective attitude and knowledge tests covering generalizations 
whidi lour>fifths of the judges rated as highly important were con- 
structed. Knowledge tests were largdy of the multiple-choice type 
and many of them were built aroimd spedfic dtuations. The pur- 
pose of these was to test the parent’s understanding of important 
generalizations. Attitude tests were constructed according to All- 
port’s a priori form and by the use of Thurstone’s psychophysical 
techniques. The tests were then read to a group of parents to see 
that th^ con^rehended the test items and that the vocabulary was 
not too difficult. A group of judges was given the battery of tests 
to check for ambiguities of statements. The consensus of the mark- 
ings of these judges formed the hey with which the parents’ responses 
were compared. 

Responses to the tests were secured from 771 parents. These were 
obtained through visits to the homes, through the cooperation of the 
public schools, parent-teacher associations, and child study clubs. In 
securing the sampling, variations in education, occupatira of parents, 
size of family, age of children, and types of communities were con- 
sidered. The data were largely secured by the responses of parents 
to self-administered tests. 

The analyw of the data leads to the following results: 

1. A conqwehensive list of goieralizations was compiled which 
were considered by a group of experts to be highly important for 
the satisfactory care and guidance of elementary school children. The 
list is not to be looked upon as static, for the judgments should be 
revised from time to time to give consideration to new knowledge 
and to changes in society. 

2. The coefficient of correlation for the rating of the generalizations 
by ten judges was .87 ± .01, indicating that probably a sufficient 
nundier of judges were used in this investigation. 

3. The mean per cent of approved responses for the multiple 
choice items for Battery 1 was 50 per cent and for Battery 2, 61 
per cent. However, individual parent’s reqyntses for both batteries 
co v ered a range extending from less than one-fifth to over four-fifths 
of the approved responses. 

4 . The ooeffident of rellabUity tat the multiple dioice Herns in 
BatUay 1 was .92 st .01 and for Battery 2, .91 ± .01. These tdi- 
afaiBtiea are moderatdy high for tests of tto type. 
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5. The attitude scales constructed by the Thurstone technique 
were found to have a probable error of .80 of a scale value, which 
is satisfactiny for scale values recorded to one decimal. The AUport 
e priori test may be regarded as an intermediary step in attitude 
scale construction. Since those used in this investigation differentiate 
between the opinions of parents, they may well be expanded and 
refined by the Thurstone procedure. 

6. All attitude tests used in this study revealed parental opinions 
that were outside the range which the experts considered an intelli- 
gent attitude. 

7. Very few significant differences were found between the re- 
sponses of mothers and fathers to the test items. 

8. The inability of parents to u.se generalizations undenstandingly 
was not confined to a single field in child development but extended 
over all included in this investigation. This is in direct opposition 
to the implied assumption m much parent education writing, that 
knoidedge of child guidance and intelligent attitudes are present in 
the thinking of the majority of {»rents. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELA- 
TIONSHIPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS 

Parent educators have long recognized that there are many im- 
portant facts and principles which parents should know about child 
development and family relationships. There is available a consid- 
erable body of knowledge, information, and skills which has proved 
itself invaluable to those who are responsible for child development 
and the conditions which constitute successful family relationships. 
Similar statements may be made in reference to attitudes and emo- 
tional patterns. Recently there has arisen the question, “Would not 
some of this material be of value to older children as well as to 
ptarents?*’ 

In considering this question there appear to be several reasons why 
a knowledge of the information, skills, attitudes, and emotional pat- 
terns relating to child development and family relationships may be 
pertinent in the thinking and behavior of children of high school age. 
From the standpoint of the older child especially, there is the mat- 
ter of the value of training for parenthood. A large proportion of 
high school boys and girls will become parents within a few years. 
Should they wait until they are parents before they acquire some 
of these important facts, or is it more desirable to provide a broad 
foundation for their {larenthood experiences by a certain amount of 
preparatory training? 

The possibilities of training in child development are also to be 
considmd from the standpoint of citizenship \'a]ue. It is quite pos- 
sible that training in child development might enable an individual 
to contribute more intelligently to such matters of vital ingiortance 
to children as educational programs, health programs, playgrounds, 
theatres — ^in fact, to many public ventures which affect the welfare 
and devdkipment of children. It is not uncommon for older cbildzen 
to assiiiw rather frequently the res^nsibility for the care and gukl- 
ance of younger dtildren in the family. Contacts with children out- 

m 
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aide the family groi^ ate common. It is quite likely that many 
important inindples idated to the physical, mental, emotional, and 
sodal devdcqmieDt and the pUy life of young children may be of 
great inqxwtance in such interactions. 

There is evidence that schools are recognizing some of these pos> 
sibOhies in their curricula. For some time schools have devoted a 
certain amount of attention to the so-called household arts. More 
than a generation ago instruction in cooking and sewing was admitted 
to the school curriculum. Today there is a considerable body of 
knowledge, skills, and appreciations in the form of various courses in 
home economics, home mechanics, and household arts. Modem courses 
in home economics have been extended in many cases to include 
some of the problems of home planning, household activity, and re- 
cently child care. 

According to a recent report of U>e subcommittee on prq>arental 
education of the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, there are approximatdy 125 schools, distributed over thirty- 
two different states, known to be undertaking some education for 
home and family life. Twenty-five of these schools have courses 
qiecifically designated as “Family Rdationships.” These courses in- 
clude such t(q)ics as (1) rdatirmships between children and parents, 
(2) relationships between brothers and sisters, and (3) the relation- 
ship between children of a marked difference in age. The committee 
reported that “much excdlent work is in progress in the schools in 
cooneetkm with child care courses, although this, too, is a recently 
devdoped field of education.” 

The committee recognized three reasons for including a study of 
child devdopment in high school programs: “(1) It hdpa in the im- 
mediate problems of adjustment in families where there are younger 
children. (2) It furnishes young people with an objective method 
of studying their own growth and development without danger of too 
much introspection. (3) It provides prq>aration for some of the 
duties of parenthood.” Very pertinent to this discussion is the 
further comment of the committee: 

"Counes in child care and developineat indicate that edocaton are real- 
tang diat the vital question of instructing future iHuents in some of die 
tcdmiqaeB of child care should not be left to chance. For the most 
part courses are being handled intelligently, and through them the girls 
aad boys an coming to understand that parenthood requires prepara- 
tMm and aid from scientific end edncational sowees. To this extent the 
sdiools are akUng the pupils in adinstment in present ntiattoni&p to 
younger children, end in a measure equipping them with knowledge of how 
to cope witii future dutfea.” ( 6, page 76) 
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From ei^dence of this kind it a(^pears that leaders in the fidd are 
recognizing the desirat^ty of this type of training for high school 
pupils. But as yet there has been no thorough study of content or 
of the effectiveness of the few courses which have been offered. 

In order to determine the needs of high school pupils in certain 
phases of child development and family relationships, and the ef- 
fectiveness of a program of learning experiences designed to meet 
these needs, the present study was undertaken. 

The following aims are set forth: 

1. To determine the generalizations relating to selected phases 
of child development and family relationships which were considered 
by a group of judges to be of greatest importance to high school 
pupils. 

2. To measure the extent to which high school pupils are able 
to ap(dy important generalizations and the degree of maturity reached 
in certain inqrartant attitudes. 

3. To construct a program of learning experiences for developing 
in high school pupils a knowledge of important generalizations and 
maturity in attitudes in relation to selected phases of child develop- 
ment and family relationships. 

4. To determine the effectiveness with high school pupils of the 
program of learning experiences by a series of experiments using 
test and control groups. 



C HAPTER II 


DETERMINING THE GENERALIZATIONS 
WHICH ARE OF IMPORTANCE TO 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 

The procedure in the first part of this study is similar to that 
described in a study by Ackerley (1) and is based ufxm a n'lethud 
developed by Ojemann (4). Briefly the method is as follows; C'hanges 
effected through learning are considered as being psychological in 
nature. Overt behavior itself is considered as the result of the inter- 
action of a complex of psychological factors, including knowledge of 
generalizations which may function in thinking, attitudes, emotional 
patterns, and skills. .\ determination of desirable outcome-, is se- 
cured by competent judges. C^efully .^electcd per.son.s are asked to 
analyze their behavior and on the basis of this analysis to rate the 
importance of the various outcomes. 

In this study it was not possible to include all phases of child 
development and family relationships. Therefore, an arbitrary sc'- 
lection was made. This selection does not indicate that the author 
considers these aspects .selected as repre.Nenling the whole field or 
that there are not other aspects that arc important for the purposes 
of investigations of this kind. The selection of the following as[)ects 
of child development was made with the time limits of this study 
in mind: 

1. Physical Krowth 

2. Motor development 

3. Mental development 

4 Emotional development 
.1. Social development 
f). Play 

7. Importance of child study, irrowth of knowledge, and its importance in 
understanding and guiding children 

The generalizations on the family included: 

1. Definitions of the family 

2. Size and prevalence of the family 

3. Functions of the family : economic, biological, protective, recreational, 

educational, and affectional 

4 . Family conflicts 

5. Divorce 
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These generalizations were compiled from materials which repre- 
sent the most highly refined data in the field. They were validated 
on the basis of a careful examination of such data. When the evi- 
dence conflicted, the generalizations indicate this disagreement. The 
arrangement of the.se materials is to be regarded as flexible in order 
to provide for new data which are constantly appearing in a growing 
field. The generalization.^ arc in no sense to be considered static; 
they may be motlified to whatever extent i.s necessary to insure their 
validity on the basis of more highly refined scientific investigation. 

The generalizations relating to the topics listed above were pre- 
pared in such a form as to permit a lM)ard of judges to rate each 
generalization at cording to its importance (high, average, or low) 
which in thiir judgment it should a-sume in the thinking of high 
.'school pupil', including both Imys and girls.* The generalizations 
relative to the selcdiil phases of child development were prepared 
by rc'carch workei' at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station and 
were aiccssible to the w titer for the purixises of this investigation. 
The generalizations relative to the family were prepared by the author. 

I'ERSONNKL OF THE JUDGES 

-An analy'is of the proies' of rating generalizations by three judges 
interested in this .study resulted in the following criteria. These 
criteria were applied in selecting ten persons who judged the gen- 
eralizations. 

1. The judge must have a witie fund of knowledge in the field 
of child development and family relationships. 

2. The judge should be interested in the distinction between the 

functions of the lay citizen and parent as compared with the func- 
tions of various of experts. 

3. The judge must be actually passing through the process of 
establishing a family or guiding children, and seeking to do this in- 
telligently. In other words, he “must be in action.” 

•All the judges who paiticipaterl in the rating process pKjssessed a 
wide fund of knowledge. .All of them had received a master’s degree 
or its equivalent in child development and were interested in the 
‘education of high school pupils. They were persons who had had 

rnndvntrtl loon uf ll'o sciiCitl'.aOun* vntU the judiscs included »n the 

■nanuKtipt copy of tbia atiidy on tile at tbe library of the State Paiveraity of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Figore 1. Di$trilmtion of Generalizations Accordii^ to Score Values 

Assigaed. 
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flCHiie aperieiice or contacts with persons of high school age. BoUt 
sexes were represented on the board of judges. Most of the judges 
had establiahed famOies and were rearing children or assuming the 
respODsibUity for the welfare of young children. 

RELIABILITY OF RATINGS 

The correlation of the ratings of five of the judges with the other 
five was .883 ±. .008. By applying the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula, a reliability of .938 ±. .006 was obtained for the ratii^ 
of ten judges. 


SCORING THE GENERALIZATIONS 
Generalizations rated as of high importance were assigned a soon 
of -j-1, generalizations rated as of average importance were scored 
0, and those rated low in importance were assigned a score of — 1. 
This scheme, rather than a more complicated scheme, has only the 
quality of sinq>licity to recommend it. 

The scores assigned ranged from -f 10 to — 9. The distribution 
of the generalizations according to their score value is graphically 
represented in Figure 1. It will be noted that somewhat more than 
half of the generalizations received a score of -}-2 or more. 

The placement of these generalizations according to the judges’ 
ratings is not to be considered permanent in any soise. As more 
highly refined data becmte available rdative to the function of 
parents in society, the comparative importance of the generalizations 
is likely to change. In order to insure validity, the process of placing 
the gmoalizations according to importance must be dynamic rather 
than static and exceedingly sensitive to changes in the field. 



CHAPTER III 


CONSTRUCTION OF TESTS 

The objective test has many advantages which make it particularly 
well-adapted to the purposes of the present study. Such a test may 
serve as a means of determining with a minimum of time what gen- 
eralizations relative to child development and family relationships 
are operating in the thinking of high .school pupils; at the same time 
it covers a wide sampling of materials. Other characteristics of the 
objective test, such as simplicity of scoring, are also advantageou*'. 

Two types of objective tests“ are used in the present investigation- 
(1) knowledge te.st.s and (2) attitude .scales. The distinciiim between 
knowledge tests and attitude scales employed in this study is largely 
one of convenience, since there are doubtless attitufles retlecterl in the 
responses to the tests designated as knowledge tests, and since a 
certain amount of knowledge is likely to be operating in an indi- 
vidual’s reaction as indicated on an altitude scale. I'he two tyj)es 
of tests are to be considered in the main as supplementary to each 
other rather than as utterly distinct in the contributions which they 
make to this investigation. 

In order to avoid confusion as to the use of these two terms in this 
study, a distinction is made on the basis of the treatment of individual 
responses and the method used in constructing various seclion^ of 
the tests. Tests .so constructed as to provide for allocating a siwcific 
quantitative position to an individual on a well-defined .scale are 
considered as attitude scales. Those tests of the commoner objective 
type, such as multiple choice and simple recall tests, are referred to 
as knowledge tests. 

The generalizations in child development and family relationships 
which were rated by the judges according to their imixirtance for high 
school pupils were examined and a selection made for testing pur- 
poses. This investigation is limited to those generalizations which 
were assigned a score of -f- 7 or more. Thi.s made available sixty-six 

•A complete copy of the te<((» uied in ihi« inve*ll|tetic n it included in the m»nu* 
eeript copj of this etndy on file at the tihrerx of the State Cnieersitp of Iowa, Iowa 
Gtx, Iowa. 
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generalizations which were of highest importance according to the 
consensus of opinion among the judges. 

The specific aspects of child development and family relationships 
represented in this selection are indicated in the following tabulation; 

General- 

izations 


Physical grouth 4 

Motor development 2 

Mental development 8 

Kinotional devct<ipiiu-nt 21 

Social development 6 

Play S 

tirowtli fif kn<m‘lt«li;c .oul diihl dcwlupnicnt 2 

IniiMiitaiirc of child studi 2 

IiTipoi taiice ni stndjins; flu- f.iniily 1 

Marriage 3 

I'unctums of the (.smili 12 

Total 66 


These generalization-^ were next -ubmitted to an expansion process. 
S{>ecifir problems were set tip which were considered analogous to the 
type of situations m which high «ch(K>l pupils would be likely to be 
concerned. 


KNOWLEDGE TKST.S 

Knowledge le-l.s of a multiple choice lyi>e were constructed. In 
them an effort wa.*- made to present to the pupil problems for which 
given generalizations were needed in order for the pupil to arrive 
at an intelligent .solution. In some of these te.<ls situations assumed 
to lie of high intere-^t value to persons of high school age were used. 
Ft)r convenience these te-'t.- will be referred to as knowledge tests 
with situations. 

In the proccs.s t>f expanding the generalizations and devising test 
situations representing their applications, an effort w’as made to define 
various procedures which were finally incorporated into the ^)ecific 
lest items. These procedures represent the ttperation of certain types 
of i>ehavi(>r referred t<» in the original generalization. The procedure 
is applied even mttre .s|>ecifically in the test items. If the generaliza- 
tion is operating effectively in the thinking of the pupil, each item 
in which the generalization is involved should be evaluated consistently 
and accepted or rejected in accordance with what comprises an ade- 
quate functioning of the generalization in his thinking. If the pupil 
does not respond consistently, he evidently does not recognize the 
generalization, or be fails to comprehend its implications to such 
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an otait as to permit him to apply it to a wide variety of situathms. 

In rdatkm to each item of< the situation type of mult^ile choice 
test, opportunities were provided for one of four respcmses: good, 
fair, poor, or don’t know. Provision was made for the pupil to 
re^prmd in the ckm’t know column with the specific objective of de- 
creasing chance successes. The frequency of responses in this column, 
as revealed in the analysis of the test, indicates that the possibility 
of chance success was reduced to some extent. 

It is true that in omsidering any specific situation by itsdf one 
is likdy to think of possible rdationships involving unmenticmed factors 
and conditicHis. As a means of encouraging the subject to focus his 
attention upon the possible relation^ips imi^ied in the description 
of the known factors, the directicms to the pupfl instructed him to 
regard all ccmditions not ^>ecified in the test as ordinary or average. 
The piqpQ was also reminded that no one procedure might solve the 
difficulty, but that each item was to be judged by itself in the light 
ot its possibilities. Some procedures were repeated in separate test 
items in order to detect to some extent the consistency of a pupil’s 
ability to ap(dy a given generalization in different applications of 
the same procedure. 

Multqde choice tests without situations (Sections IX and X of 
the test) were constructed for testing the operating of certain gen- 
cralizatkms. In Section IX pupils were asked to rate certiun factors 
as to whether in general they hdp, hinder, or have no effect upon 
mental devdc^ment; in Sectkm X pupils indicated theic opinion as 
to the use of caution rather than fear in reacting to certain situations 
in their environment. 

A still simider lorn of the multiple choice test was employed in 
Sections XI, XII, and XIV of the test. Here the pupils merdy checked 
the items they considered to be appropriate rehouses in rdatimi to 
desirabie play equqwient, care of the baby’s teeth, and budgeUng. 

One section of the test was designed to determine the piq>il’8 knowl- 
edge of matarials in which one might learn of chai^ in knowledge 
of child development. This was put into the form of a single recall 
type of test. 

Li the oonstructiati of these knowledge tests, in fact throu^iout 
the whole test as wdl, care was exerted to insure simpikity, eoMomy 
of tone and apace, and interest in the subject matter of ^ test. In 
eeder to determine waya of furtha* baptomauA, however, several 
of the lections were Mibndtted to a group <A twdve Idgh achooi 
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senion in the University high school. On the haaia of these pw pV 
reqxMises, voluntary remarks, and suggestions from the stan<hx>int 
of piqpil comprdtenskm, still further modifications were made before 
the final battery of tests was com{Mled. 

As a final check on the validity of the test items, th^ were sub- 
mitted to six judges well trained in the field and thoroughly famUiar 
with the generalizations. Only those items upon which these persons 
were in agreement were retained for the testing program. 

ATTITUDE SCALES 

Scales were <x>nstructed for the measurement of pupil attitudes to- 
ward the family as an i^;ency for personality development, toward 
the father’s part in the care and upbringing of children, and toward 
the value of play in the child’s develq>ment. The procedure used in 
the construction of these scales was a modification of the same psycho- 
physical technique which Thurstone used in the construction of his 
attitude scales. The objective in this procedure was to establish a 
linear continuum upon which an individual might be located in quan- 
titative terms on the basis of the extent to which his opinion was 
favorable or unfavorable to a ^jedfied concept. Once the attitude 
variable was established, statements were collected which represented 
opinions ranging from extreme favor to extreme disfavor. 

These statements were submitted to a large number of persons who 
independently sorted them into eleven different piles representing 
gradations from one end of the scale to the other, from the extremefy 
favorable to the extremdy unfavorable opinion. The sixth pile rep- 
resented the neutral position in r^rd to the attitude variable. 

The frequencies in each pile were tabulated cumulatively and plotted 
graphically. The scale value assigned to each sUtement may be 
defined as that point in the distribution of the statement over the 
eleven scale intervals above which and below which 50 per cost of 
the sorters placed the statement. In other words, it is a median 
scale value all the placements. 

The interquartile range is referred to as the Q value and is re- 
garded as a measure of the amtaguity of the statement. The more 
enildgootts a g[iven statement is the wider wOl be the range <m the 
scale w ithin idAkh it is placed by the different scurters, and conse- 
quenUy the greeter will be the Q value. The more ccmsistently the 
statement is interpreted the less variation there b in its placement 
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on the scale; consequently the Q value becomes correspondin^y small. 
Statemoits with a large Q value were eliminated since they are too 
ambiguous for accurate placement of an individual attitude. 

Table 1 indicates the scale values and Q values for each statement 
in each of the scales of this type used in this study. 

The reliability of these scales was approximated according to Thur- 
stone’s procedure in terms of the probable error of the median of the 
distributions on the subjective scale. For purposes of illustration, 
the computation of this value is reproduced here for the .scale re- 
garding the father’s participation in the care and upbringing of 
children. 


Table 1 

Scale Values and Unartilc Values fur Attitude Scales 



Family 

in 

Father's 


■■ ■" “"■"'t 

State- 

ment 

Personality 

Sharing 

Value of Play 

Development 

Child Care 



Scale 1 

Uuartile 

Scale 

j Quarlile 

Scale 1 

Quart ile 


Value 1 

Value 

Value 

1 Value 

Value 1 

Value 

1 

1.S‘ 

16 

9.5 

1.5 

100 

1.9 

2 



2.1 

22 

10.2 

1.1 

3 

.4 

.8 

1.8 

17 

9.8 

8 

4 

1.1 

1.4 

.6 

.9 

3 

.4 

5 

5.4 

.5 

97 

1.6 

1.3 

1 5 

6 

66 

1.5 

10.4 

1.0 

2.6 

1.6 

7 

2.4 

1.8 

9J 

2.1 

9 

1.1 

8 



107 

.9 



9 

5.6 

.4 

8.6 

1.9 

5.9 

12 

10 

8.6 

2.2 

4.0 

2.1 

47 


11 

5.0 

1.0 

42 

1.3 

4.9 

1.9 

12 

30 

1.7 

77 

2.0 

7.9 

1.6 

13 

4.0 

1.0 

22 

17 

9.2 

1.6 

14 

1.3 

1.3 

8.2 

2.4 

3.3 

1.3 

IS 

8.0 

IS 

2.0 

21 

6.5 

2.1 

16 

102 

1.4 

lOJ 

.8 

3.0 

1.9 

17 

9J 

2.5 

3.0 

1.5 

6.4 

2.9 

18 

2.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

8.5 

1.5 

19 

9.6 

2.1 

8.9 

2.0 



20 

.9 

1.0 

9.6 

17 



21 

7.S 

1.6 

37 

12 



22 

10.1 

12 

Z4 

2.1 



23 

.9 

IjO 

U 

1.4 



24 



62 

20 



25 

7.2 

2.0 

22 

17 



26 

6.4 

2.2 

10.1 

1.1 



27 

32 

1.5 

9.6 

17 



28 

72 

lA 

3.5 

1.4 



29 

9.1 

1.4 

5.6 

7 



30 



S 

1.7 
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The average mean Q value of the 12S opinions is 1.2S. 

Q 

f, -f = 63 
~ ‘-*4 scale units 

"md. — ' ^ 

IM’’ md. ■- 0<i7 X .104 or .07 scale units 

Similarly, the probable error of the scale value for the scales con- 
cerning the family as an agency for personality development and the 
value of play are .09 and .08 respectively. These are considered 
satisfactory measures of reliability for scale values recorded to one 
decimal. 

.\nother tyfte of attitude scale was included in this test in the form 
of several items selected from the Ojemann .self-reliance scale. Each 
of the fifteen items splecterl reftresents an act which children from 
preschool age to adole.scencc may be taught to perform without adult 
help, or with a definitely specified minimum of help. In order to 
determine the range in age which would fall upon a continuum in 
this test, the author asked fifteen judges to state the accomplishment 
ages which they considered favorable, unfavorable, and neutral in 
relation to the development of self-reliance The median ages indi- 
cated by the judges as retnesenting these three attitudes were allo- 
cated positions at the extreme emN and the sixth step (neutral) on 
an eleven point scale. The age range between the neutral point and 
the extreme end was divided into live equal interval* on both the 
favorable and the unfavorable ends of the continuum. A further 
description of the scale, together with the quantitative values assigned 
to each of the eleven steps, may lie found in the .Appendix in the 
manuscript copy on file at the library at the State University of 
Iowa. 


SCORING KEY 

For the puriiose of scoring pupils’ resjxmses, the knowledge items 
were treated separately from the attitude scales. It will be recalled 
that in the consstruction of these only those items were retained upon 
which a consensus of opinion was secured from six judges as to the 
desirable responses. The responses thus designated by the judges were 
incorporated into a key or a standard for scoring pupils’ responses. 

It must be borne in mind that the judges scored these items on the 
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basis of what constitutes valid knowledge in rdation to these factors 
today. These responses are to be considered no more static than 
the generalizations in relation to which they were made. The gen* 
eraliaatitms must keep pace with the advancement of knowledge; con- 
sequently, the test built on the basis of these generalizations must 
be kept sensitive to whatever changes occur in the field in order to 
be valid as a measuring instrument. 

Tlie attitude scales were submitted to a group of ten judges, who 
indicated what th^ considered an intelligent attitude. The mean 
score of these judges was used as a standard for judging the signifi- 
cance of the group responses. The attitude scales must also be kept 
d}mamic and senative to changes in those factors which operate to 
define an intelligent attitude. Such changes should be reflected in 
the scales with no more labor involved than merely having them re- 
evaluated by a group of competent judges and relocating what is 
conMdered the desirable attitudes on the scales. 



CHAPTER IV 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS 

Through the cooperatioo of school superintendents, principals, and 
other officials, permission was secured to administer the tests to over 
1,000 high school pupils in ten different Iowa communities ranging 
from 627 to 23,304 in population and also to a few hundred high 
sdiool pupils available in Illinois, Colorado, Maine, and Oregon. 
The total distribution is indicated in the following tabulation: 


State 

City 

Population 


of Qty 

Subjects 

Iowa 

A 

1.593 

166 

Iowa 

B 

7,362 

62 

Iowa 

C 

3,473 

51 

Iowa 

D 

1,382 

23 

Iowa 

E 

15440 

39 

Iowa 

F 

736 

49 

Iowa 

G 

2,006 

38 

Iowa 

H 

23,304 

396 

Iowa 

I 

7,794 

345 

Iowa 

J 

627 

59 

Illinois 

K 

71468 

106 

Colorado 

L 

287,861 

56 

Maine 

M 

7466 

99 

Oregon 

N 

7,585 

97 

1,586 


The factors involved in securing a strictly random sample of high 
school pupils are many, but the number ol communities and subjects 
included in the present study is such that the sampling is consid- 
ered not altogether unlike the high school population at large. The 
tests were administered to 927 girls and 659 boys. 

According to age the group tested Ls distributed as follows: 


Age, Years 

Per Cent 

13 or less 

16.4 

14 

16.4 

15 

16.5 

16 

162 

17 

m 

18 or more 

14.4 


18S 
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According to grade placement the subjects are dist'ibuted as follows: 


Grade 

Per Cent 

8 

13.1 

9 

29.3 

10 

14.0 

11 

13.2 

12 

30.3 


Intelligence quotients were secured for 645 subjects. Since the.se 
measures were based on two different intelligence tests, the Otis 
Intermediary and the Terman tests, a technique was used fur trans- 
muting the Otis quotients into Terman equivalents (2). The distri- 
bution of quotients was made according to three levels as follows; 


ImelltKCoce Per 

Qucitient Cent 

Below 89 17.5 

90 to 109 509 

IIU and alHive .11 h 


The following tabulation indicates the distribution of the groups 
according to the number of children in the family: 


Children Per 

in Family Cent 

1 9.7 

2 17.6 

3 21.0 

4 14.3 

5 12.0 

6 to 8 21J 

9 or over 4.0 


A study of the differences in age between the subject and the 
oldest and youngest sibling broufi^t out the following distribution: 

Per Cent Difference 


Years 

Retween Subject 
and Youngest 
Sibling 

Subject and 
Oldest 
Sibling 

0 

34.5 

35.4 

1 to 4 

21.1 

25.4 

5 to 8 

21D 

18A 

9 to 12 

15.7 

10.9 

13 and over 

7.7 

9.7 


A further analysis was made of the number of pupils who indicated 
the occupation of the father. They distributed themselves according 
to occupotioDal status of parents as follows: 
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Occupational 

Per 

Status 

Cent 

Professional 

4.6 

Semi-professional 

3.6 

Skilled 

31.1 

Semi-skilled 

36.1 

Slightly skilled 

87 

Unskilled 

11.1 

Unemployed 

47 


According to parents’ education the resjionset. are distributed as 


Years of 

Per Cent Response> 

According to 

Schooling 

Schooling 


Mother 

Father 

1 to 8 

SOS 

600 

9 to 12 

.360 

25 3 

13 and over 

13 S 

14.6 


There is considerable evidence, judging from the unsolicited re- 
ports of teachers, principals, and superintendents, that the subject 
matter of the test dealt with situations very vital in the pupils life. 
The test gave ri.se to considerable discussion and in many instances 
created sufficient curiosity on the part of the pupils so that the 
administrator of the test was questioned in certain instances to con- 
siderable length as to the content of the test. This reaction was 
noticed on the jrart of boyv as well as girls. In no instance did a 
test blank .show indications of any attitude other than a frank re- 
sponse on the part of the subject. The lest situation was taken seri- 
ously and w'as apparently of value as an activity in at least directing 
the attention of both Imys and girls to the importance of the gen- 
eralizations which should Ire operative in their thinking in the field 
of child development and family relationships. 



CHAPTER V 


THE NEEDS OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 

The pupil’s acbieveinent on the test is interpreted for the purpose 
of this investigation as a measure of his ability to grasp the impli- 
cations of common procedures in the field of child development and 
family relationships and to ^4>ly certain in^rtant principles in 
rdatkm to spedfic situations. In a sense it is an indication of the 
amount which the pupO has already learned as a result of his life 
experiences. 

Hie matter of reliability is a consideration which was borne in 
mind in the construction of the test. As previously stated, care was 
taken to insure a minimum of difficulty in the interpretation of the 
items througdi such steps as securing a board of judges to rate the 
test items and a preliminary trial of the test with a group of pupils. 
Aside from adopting such procedures for insuring rdiability, statistical 
measures of reliability have bent computed. The measures derived 
for the knowledge tests and the attitude scales are computed separatdy. 

For determining the rdiability of the knowledge tests, the Pearson 
[uoduct-moment formula was used with chance halves of the test; 
the ^xarman-Brown prophecy formula was used to predict the re- 
liability of the test as a whole. The statistical measures derived for 
the several grades are submitted in the following tabulition: 



r for 

Prob- 

rfor 

Prob- 

Grade 

Chance 

able 

Whole 

able 


Halves 

Error 

Test 

Error 

8 

S\ 

J12 

.931 

J06 

9 

m 

.008 

J33 

J04 

10 

M9 

J15 

.918 

J09 

11 

JOB 

JI9 

J93 

Jll 

12 

.879 

JOS 

.935 

JOS 


Since these measures are all dgnificantly high, it is assumed that 
the test is statkticany (airly rdiable as an addevement test 
A corrdatkm was determined between test addevement and in- 
tdligeDce. The scores rcfU’eaenting addevement in the knowMfe 
tests were comdated with the intdligence qimUents which were aS 
b terms of Terman etinivalents. The codHdent of .616 ± X116 

1 « 
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is high enough to indicate some degree of relation^^. It is not at all 
uolikdy that the more intelligent pupils urere able to profit more by 
their esperience and to appreciate the implications of the test items 
which represent applications of generalizations. It will be noted, 
however, that the coefficient is not high enough to indicate that the 
test is a measure of intelligence. It is only what might be expected 
and what is found to be usual between achievement in educational 
tests and intelligence. In the following analysis many significant 
differences between IQ levels will be pointed out, and the moderate 
correlation will be helpful in intopreting these differences. 

The following tabulation indicates the distribution of scores on 
the basus of grade placement: 


P.E. 


Grade 

Range 

Median 

Mean 

of Mean 

S.D. 

H 

25 to 12R 

83.5 

81.16 

1.024 

21.14 

9 

19 to 128 

940 

91.24 

.542 

16.06 

10 

35 to 138 

1010 

97.79 

969 

1773 

11 

64 to 136 

1030 

10299 

.731 

13.54 

12 

37 to 144 

1050 

101.92 

.598 

1775 


ANALYSIS OF RESPONSE TO TESTS WITH SITUATIONS 


Causes and Treatuent op Inperioxity 


Response of Total Croup 

The first two sections of the test were concerned with the applica- 
tion of generalizations dealing with the causes and treatment of 
feelings of inferiority. The situation in the first section describes 
the case of a twelve-year-old girl who was unhappy and had obviously 
developed inferiority fedings due largely to undesirable family rela- 
tionships. Section II describes the case of a fourteen-year-old boy 
who is similarly afflicted because of an unsatisfactory social status 
partly due to his short physical stature. The response of the total 
group tested is presented in the following tabulation: 


Proce- 
dure Positixe 

1 Developing humor 

2 Development of self-reliance 

3 Encouraging self-expression 


Test 

Per 

Mean 

Per 

Item 

Cent 

Cent 

7 

48.8 

488 

10 

677 

677 

10a 

67.3 


16b 

77j6 


17c 

ffi .1 

63.9 

31d 

68,4 


13a 

86.9 

79» 

14b 

727 



4 Bneoura 
temovi 


r family coSperation in 
dHTiealty 
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Mean 

Proct 


Test 

Per 

Per 

dure 

Positive 

Item 

Cent 

Cent 

5 

Development of a.s$ets and abilities 

15a 

619 

54.2 



23b 

26.4 


6 

Development of a sense of security 

16 

77.6 

77 0 

7 

Finding cause of difficulty 

28 

.32 7 

32 7 

8 

Development of self-confidence 

.% 

149 

149 

9 

Encouraging social adjustment 

29 

231 

2.3 1 

10 

Catling attention to constructive factors 

.30 

149 

31 .3 



32 

47 7 



Negative 




11 

-Age discrimination 

1 

44 3 

44.3 

12 

Sev discriniMiation 

.3a 

.39.3 

46 8 



11b 

54 2 


13 

T.imiting or depriving opportunilv for 

2a 

.54 0 



family cooperation 

4h 

82 5 

72 8 



6c 

81 8 


14 

T.iinitina opportiimtie.s for self-expression 

2 

.‘;4 0 

.54(1 

IS 

Decreasinf? or undcrmininij sense of 

.^a 

826 

a3 7 


security 

IRh 

847 


16 

Encouratting overdependcnce and lack 





of self-confidcncc 

8 

.55 9 

.55 9 

17 

Fncouraginc' petts quarreling aii<l 

8a 

SSO 

57 7 


family conflicts 

9b 

59.4 



The test items have been grouped according to various a(>plications 
of the original generalization It will be noted that the procedures 
have been numbered. In case several test items are inclwlerl under 
one application, small letters have been used to permit further identi- 
fication of ^)ecific test item.'-. The percentage of group responses in 
agreement with the judges’ ratings is included for each te.'-t item. In 
relation to applications embracing several test items, the range in the 
percentage may be regarded as a rough indication of the consistency 
with which the group responds to a given procedure. Thus, it will 
be noted that in relation to procedure .1 there is a range in the per- 
centages in agreement with the judges of 52.1 to 77.6. A mean per- 
centage has been computed as a rough measure of the extent of 
agreement of the group in relation to the specific procedures. 

Slui^tly ipore than three-fourths of the group approved of positive 
applications for procedures 4 and 6, encouraging family cooperation 
in removii^ the difficulty and devek^ing the sense of security as 
means of dealing with feelings of inferiority. Slightly more than two- 
tliifdB t>f the group would encourage the devdopment of self-reliance. 
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Slightly more than half the group recognized the desirability of de- 
veloping assets and abilities. Less than one-third of the pupils ap- 
proved of mea.sures designed to find the cau.se of the difficulty or 
to call attention to constructive factors. Less than half the pupils 
disapproved of age and sex discriminations which would be likely 
only to aggravate the situation. Slightly more than half of the group 
disapproved of measures which would limit (^portunity for self-ex- 
pres.sion or encourage ov’erdependcnce and family conflicts. 

Sex Differences 

The respon.'ies of boys and girls are presented in Table 2. It will 
be noted that the procedures are referred to by index only. Of the 
thirty-eight applicatiun.s of procedure in terms of test items, there 
are eighteen 'significant differences. Only two of these differences 
are in favor of the boys, and curiou^ly enough one procedure which 
discloses this difference U sex discrimination. The boys are less in 
favor o) re-tricting the freedom of girls than are the girls themselve.s 
at cording to the resixmses made to this test item. The boys were 
also more in favor of [wocedure 9, encouraging .social adjustment, in 
so far as they were more inclined than the girls to permit a boy 
who has been socially ■'inibbeil to give occasional parties. 

Of the seventeen different applications of procedures represented 
in the Hems, there were six which did not discriminate between boys 
and girls, namely, developing humor, developing ^)ecial abilities, 
finding the cause of the difficulty, calling attention to constructive 
possibilities, developing self-confidence, and age discrimination. Sta- 
tistically significant differences indicate that girls seem to be aWe to 
apply generalizatioics somewhat more effectively than boys in relation 
to the following procedures; develqmient of self-reliance, encouraging 
self-expres.sion, encouraging family coiiperation in removing difficulty, 
limiting family cooperation, limiting self-expression, undermining 
sense of security, encouraging overdependence, and encouraging family 
conflicts. 

Differences According to IQ Levels 

Table 3 indicates the percentage of responses in agreement with 
the judges’ responses on the basis of intelligence ratings. When the 
items alone are considered, it is evident that there are statistically 
significant differences between the high and low levels for twenty of 
the twenty-eight applications of selected procedures. In twelve in- 
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*FavortnE siioiificant difference. 


Table 2 (Continued) 
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Test Responses According to Differences in Intelligence 
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Negative 
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stances there are such differences between the intermediate and low 
groups, and in seven instances between the intermediate and high 
groups. In relation to only three items were these differences between 
all three levels of intelligence. There were eight instances out of the 
total of twenty-eight pKtssibilities in which no difference.s between even 
the high and low levels were disclosed. In terms of the seventeen 
different applications of procedures which are represented in the 
items, only four failed tu di.scriminate between the IQ levels, namely, 
finding the cause of the difficulty, developing humor, encouraging 
social adjustment, and encouraging overde|)endence. 

On the basis of this analysis it api^ears that brighter pupils are 
better able to apply generalizations relating to the causes and treat- 
ment of inferiority than dull pupils in relation to the following pro- 
cedures: developing self-reliance, encouraging self-expression, encour- 
aging family cooperation in removing difficulty, developing special 
abilities, developing a sense of security, developing self-confidence, 
calling attention to constructive possibilities, age discrimination, sex 
discrimination, limiting op{K>rtunities for family c(H>|HTati(>n, limiting 
opportunities for self-expression, undermining the sense of security, 
and encouraging family conflicts. 

Emotional CoNTKor. 

Response oj Total Group 

The situation presented in Section III of the test describes the 
case of a three-year-old boy who bad recently become very irritable. 
In the instance stated, he had become enraged as a result of having 
stumbled against a chair. The following tabulation presents the ap- 
plications of procedures included in this section with the percentages 


of the 

total group who were in agreement 

with the 

responses pre- 

ferred 

by the judges. It will be noted that considerably 

less than 





Mean 

Proce- 

Positive 

Test 

Per 

Per 

dure 


Item 

Cent 

Cent 

18 

Withholding attention 

41 

45.9 

45.9 



47a 

48.9 


19 

Search for difficulty 

48b 

50.3 



SOc 

52.7 

57.6 



51d 

78.3 



Negative 




20 

Undue ayn^thy 

38a 

73.6 

794 


43b 

8S4 
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Mean 

Proce- 

Negative 

Test 

Per 

Per 

dure 


Item 

Cent 

Cent 

21 

I'mMsc use lit rewards, bnberj 

42 

792 

79.2 



33a 

39.3 




34b 

81 4 




3Sc 

73 5 


>2 

liiuisr iiunisliniciit 

37d 

55 2 

49.5 



39e 

51 0 




40f 

421 




49g 

310 




52h 

227 


2.1 

kiditule 

36 

50 3 

503 

24 

'1 lireati-Miiif; siiiic nf sccuiitx 

44 

62 7 

627 

25 

Kiuoiir.iging diul tscusing Utk nf 

ciintiol 4tj 

728 

728 

20 

I’lidnc reliance upon hcredit} 

45 

900 

909 


half the group ajTproved of withholding attention in relation to the 
lem|>er tantrum Four items represented an application of the gen- 
crali/ation in the form, “searih for the difficulty." Forty-nine to 78 
j>er cent of pupils were in agreement with the preferred responses 
to these four items an average of 57.6 i>er cent of the group would 
apply thi.s procedure. 

Several types of unwi.se punishment were included (for example, 
spanking, putting to bed at once, etc.); the percentages of group re* 
spon.ses ranged from 23 to 81 with an average of 49.5 per cent who 
agreed with the judges as to the application of the procedure. Some- 
what more than three- fourth.- of the group agreed as to the undesir- 
ability of undue sympathy and use of rewards in the situation. Only 
half the group disapproved of the use of ridicule, less than two-thirds 
disapproved of threatening the child’s sense of security, and less than 
three-fourths of the pupils considered encouraging a lack of emotional 
ctmtrol as a poor procedure. The fact that over 90 per cent of the 
subjects W’ould not attribute lack of emotional control to heredity 
indicates that the generalizations concerned with the relative effects 
of heredity and en\ironnient in emotional control are functioning 
rather effccth'cly in the thinking of high school pupils. 

Sex Differences 

Of the twenty test items included in this section of the test, twelve 
items discriminated in favor of the girls in terms of statistically sig- 
nificant differences in the percentage of responses (Table 2). There 
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wne no differences in favor of the boys. Of the nine different a|^i- 
cations of procedures, significant differences were disclosed in rdaUon 
to every aj^ication of procedure but one, the unwise use of rewards. 
This may be inter]>reted as some evidence of greater ability on the 
part of the girls to deal with lack of emotional control in young 
children in so far as they recognize the implications of the following 
ai^cations of procedures: withholding attention, search for difficulty, 
undue s}nnpathy, unwise punishments, ridicule, threatening sense of 
sectirity, encouraging lack of emotional control, and placing undue 
reliance upon heredity. 

Digerence in Intelligence 

Table 3 indicates the response of the group according to three 
levels of intelligence. It is evident that of the twenty items included 
in this test all but four show some statistically significant differences 
in the percentage of responses between at least two of the intelligence 
cIas«fications. Fifteen items discriminated between the high and low 
levels, ten between the intermediate and low levels, and five be- 
tween the high and intermediate levels. Of the nine procedures in- 
cluded in this section only one failed to discriminate; there are no 
statistically significant differences in the responses of the groigis in 
rdation to the use of ridicule. Brighter puf^s are more able than 
dull pupfls to comprehend the implications of certain types of hu- 
man behavior in relation to emotional control as measured by their 
responses to the procedures suggested in this section of the test. 


SoaAL, Adjvstuent 


Status of Child m His Social Group 
Response of Total Group . — ^Tbe situation included in this section 
of the test described a sbc-year-old boy who was not able “to hold 
h» own” in his sodal group, but allowed other children physically 
inferior to him to apfnopriate his playthings against his will. The 
Mlowing tabulation indicates the procedures involved in the test 


items and the percentage of the total group who responded to each 
item injiiuitmeat with the judges. 

OujSjp uverage, slightly more than two-fifths of the group ap- 
proved of encouraging aggresstvenen in this situation, less than oi^ 



would indicate disapproval of lack of aggressiveneak, and less 
twrMldcds would tty to ezidaai the dUHcuHy in tenm edifeh the 


chOd n^dd undferstand. S3i|d>tiiy vaott than two-thirds of the froup 
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Proce- 

Positive 

Test 

Per 

Ideaa 

Par 

dure 


Item 

Cent 

Cent 

27 

Encouragement of aggressiveness : En- 

59a 

31.8 



couraging child to “bold his own” 

61b 

58.9 

42.2 



66c 

35.8 


28 

Expressing disapproval of lack of ag- 





grestiveness 

59 

31.8 

31.8 

29 

Explanation of difficulty in terms under- 

60a 

672 

63.1 


standable to the child 

61b 

58.9 



Negative 






53a 

59.0 




55b 

66.6 


30 

Encouraging overdependence 

56c 

58,9 

67.7 



57d 

82.9 




58e 

S7J 




67{ 

81.6 


31 

Undue sympathy 

54 

88.3 

883 

32 

Ridicule and humiliation 

65 

36.8 

368 



63a 

55.7 


33 

Unwise punishment 

64b 

70.4 

63.1 



56a 

58.9 


34 

Liiuting opportunity to learn to “bold 

57b 

82.9 



his own” and to protect property 

58c 

S7J 

613 



63d 

55.7 




68e 

52.8 



disapproved of encouraging overdependence, and somewhat more than 
one-third dia^jproved of ridicule and humiliation. Less th^p two- 
thirds disapproved of unwise punishments and limiting o^x>rtunities 
for the chUd to learn how to “hold his own.” Practically nine out 
of every ten pupils disapproved of undue sympathy. 

Sex Differences , — ^In the twenty-one instances representing i^lica- 
tioDs of procedures related to social adjustment, there were fourteen 
in s ta nce s which show significant sex differences (Table 2). Five of 
these differences are in favor of the boys. Boys are evidently more 
favorable in their reactions to such positive procedures as encourag- 
ing aggreaaiveneas and eiqdaining the situation in terms which the 
diOd can understand. There were no differences favoring the girls 
in their response to the positive procedures. In three instances 
tUa^iproved of encourafpng overdqpmdence to an extent ngnificantly 
gioatar than the boys, although the differmce was in favw of the 
boys in one instance. The same figures hold for the reaction of the 
boya and to the {urocedure “limiting oj^rtunity to *hold lua 
own/** the differences favoring the girls in three instances and the 
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boys in one instance. Differences favored the girls in relation to the 
procedures involving use of ridicule, undue sympathy, and unwise 
puni^ment. 

In this section of the test, there is some evidence to indicate that 
bo 3 rs are somewhat more able to apply generalizations in the form 
of positive applications than girls, although the differences disclosed 
in relation to the negative procedures are unquestionably in favor 
of the girls in almost every instance. 

Differences in Intelligence. — In twelve instances out of the twenty- 
one specific applications of the various procedures there were sig- 
nificant differences between the high and low levels, in ten instances 
there were differences between the intermediate and low levels, and 
in seven instances between the high and intermediate levels (Table 
3). In rdation to three procedures (encouraging aggressiveness, ex- 
pressing disiq)proval of lack of aggressiveness, and use of ridicule), 
there were no significant differences between any two levels. 

The evidence indicates that pupils of high intelligence are better 
able to apply generalizations relating to social adjustment than are 
pupils of low intelligence. 

Group Companionship as a Factor in Social Adjustment 

Response of Total Group. — Section VII of the test described a case 
of a six-year-old girl who disliked to play with children of her age. 
The tabulation given below indicates the percentage of group response 
in agreement with the judges as to the importance of .social adjust- 
ment and means of encouraging group companionship in an instance 


Mean 


Proce- 

dure 

Positive 

Te.st 

Item 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

48 

Encouraging or providing opportunity 
for social experience 

95a 

103b 

78 3 
820 

80.2 

49 

Attempt to interest child in social 
activities 

99 

26.2 

26.2 

so 

Negative 

Discouraging forming social adjustments 93 

94.4 

94.4 

51 

Indifference to importance of compan- 
ionship 

92a 

94b 

100c 

92.5 

66.7 

90.0 

83.1 

52 

Unwise punishment in forcing ad- 
justments 

98a 

101b 

81.1 

75.1 

78.1 

53 

Establishing poor motive ; bribery 

102 

78.9 

78.9 

54 

Attempt to make child feel ^'inferior” 

96 

34.2 

34.2 

55 

Undue reliance upon heredity 

100 

90.0 

90.0 
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of this type. Approximately four-fifths of the group agreed as to 
the desirability of certain suggested means of encouraging social ex- 
perience. Slightly more than one-fourth of the group recognized an 
attempt to interest the child in social activities (by watching other 
children at play) as a fair procedure. 

The great majority of the total group disapproved of relying unduly 
upon heredity, exactly as they did in responding to a similar pro- 
cedure in relation to emotional control (pp. 200-201) . In both instances, 
90 per cent of the group would not rely upon heredity as a sole 
cause or an excuse for the specific difficulty. This merely substan- 
tiates the inference drawn earlier in this study, that generalizations 
concerned with the relative effect of heredity and environment are 
functioning rather adequately in the thinking of high school pupils. 

More than 90 per cent of the group disapproved of steps which 
would discourage forming social adjustments. More than four-fifths 
of the group disapproved of indifference to the matter of social ad- 
justment, and more than three-fourths of the group disapproved of 
using unwise procedures or poor motivation in bringing about social 
adjustments. Slightly more than a third recognized the undesirable 
implications of trying to make the child feel different or “queer” 
as a result of his idiosyncracy. 

Sex Differences . — Of a total of twelve instances representing ap- 
plications of specific procedures in this test, there are eight significant 
differences in favor of the girls and one in favor of the boys. Table 
2 contains a detailed picture of the responses according to sex. The 
girls agreed with the judges to a greater exent than the boys in their 
approval of measures designed to encourage social adjustment and 
their disapproval of the negative procedures listed in the table. The 
boys excelled in recognizing the procedure attempting to interest the 
child in social activities as a fair procedure. With this exception, 
the girls were more able to apply generalizations in relation to the 
encouragement of social adjustments than were the boys. 

Differences in Intelligence . — Of the twelve instances in which the 
specific procedures were applied in the test, there were only two in- 
stances which revealed no significant differences on the basis of dif- 
ferences in intelligence. Table 3 represents a detailed account of the 
responses according to level of intelligence. Differences between the 
high and low levels are significant in ten instances, between the inter- 
mediate and low groups in eight instances, and between high and 
intermediate levels in six instances. 
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Causes and Treatment of Fear in Young CmuntEN 
Response of Total Group 

The percentage of the total group who agreed with the judges in 
relation to certain procedures applied to causes and treatment of 
fear is shown in the following tabulation: 






Mean 

Proce- 

Positive 

Test 

Per 

Per 

dure 


Item 

Cent 

Cent 

35 

Removal of possible causes 

72a 

79b 

13.7 

622 

38D 

36 

Attempt to reassure child 

77 

64 

6.4 

37 

Positive conditioning to feared object 

78a 

69.S 

59.7 



80b 

48.9 



Negative 




38 

Ignoring fear 

69 

52.7 

52.7 

39 

Use of fear as a means of control 

70 

862 

86.2 

40 

Ineffective procedures failing to deal 

73a 

73.4 

70.1 


constructively with difficulty 

75b 

67.4 


41 

Use of ridicule 

74a 

72.2 

71.9 



76b 

71.5 


42 

Repressing fear 

71 

55.4 

55.4 


The situation in this case presented the case of a young child who 
is afraid of the dark. An average of less than two-hfths of the group 
approved of steps resulting in the removal of possible causes of the 
fear; three-fifths of the group approved of positive conditioning. 
Only one pupil out of sixteen recognized an attempt to reassure the 
child as a fair procedure. Slightly more than half the pHipils disap- 
proved of ignoring and repressing the fear. Less than three-fourths 
of the group disapproved of using ridicule and certain inefiective j^o- 
cedures failing to deal constructively with the situation. A high 
percentage of 86 for procedure 39 indicates that most high school 
pupils disi^roved of using the fear as a means of controlling the child. 

Sex Differences 

As is indicated by Table 2, only four out of the twdve ^^lications 
of procedures disclose significant differences between the boys and 
girls. These differences occur in relation to the following negative 
procedures: using fear as a means of control, the use of ridicule in 
treating fear, and rqiressing fear; these differences are in favor of 
the girls. There are no significant differences in relation to the posi- 
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tive procedures suggested in this test. The evidence in this section 
of the test is slight as far as it indicates any great differences between 
the sexes in applying generalizations related to the cause and treat- 
ment of fear in young children. 

Differences in InteUigence 

Of the twelve applications of procedures 35 to 42 in this test, there 
are only three which discriminate between any two levels of intelli- 
geoce (Table 3). Pupils of high intelligence evidently recognized 
the undesirable implications of three negative procedures (ignoring 
fear, using fear as a means of control, and use of ridicule) to a 
somewhat greater extent than did pupils of low intelligence. Only 
procedure 38 discriminated between pupils of high and intermediate 
levels of intelligence. 


Imaginative Lying 


Response of Total Group 


The following tabulation indicates the response of the total group 
to certain procedures which were presented in relation to a case of 
imaginative lying. 






Mean 

Proce- 

Positive 

Test 

Per 

Per 

dure 


Item 

Cent 

Cent 

43 

Helping to check with reality without 





undue encouragement or discourage- 
ment of imagination 

87 

53.9 

53.9 


Negative 

81a 

42.9 




82b 

50.4 


44 

Attaching undue dissatisfaction 

84c 

47.6 

50.5 


85d 

68.0 




86e 

402 


45 

Argument as to possibilities of story 

83 

32.1 

32.1 

46 

Encouraging overuse of imagination 

88a 

59.8 

59.4 


89b 

59.0 


47 

Unwise emotional appeal 

90a 

17.7 

42.6 


91b 

67.5 



Slightly more than half of the group agreed with the judges as to 
the procedure of helping the child to check with reality without 
undue encouragement or discouragement of imaginative activities. Ap- 
prozimatdy half the pupils disapproved of negative procedure 44, 
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attaching undue dissatisfaction (for example, severe punMiments) to 
the instance. Less than a third recognized the inadvisability of argu- 
ments as to possibilities of the story, and less than three-fifths of the 
group dis^)proved encouraging overuse of the imagination. Slightly 
more than two-fifths of the pupils recognized unwise emotional appeal 
(for example, telling the child that his family won’t love him any 
more) as a poor procedure. 

Sex Differences 

In eight instances out of the twelve specific applications of certain 
procedures in this test, there were statistically significant differences 
in, favor of the girls. There were no differences in favor of the boys. 
From Table 2 it may be seen that these differences occur in relation 
to procedures 44, 46, and 47, indicating that girls recognized the 
implications of resorting to unwise emotional appeal, encouraging 
overuse of imagination, and attaching undue dissatisfactions to imag- 
inative lying in greater proportions than the boys. 

Differences in Intelligence 

In five of the twelve applications of procedures in the test on 
imaginative lying, there are significant differences between the high 
and low levels of intelligence, in three instances there are differences 
between the intermediate and low levels, and in one instance between 
the high and intermediate levels. Table 3 indicates that these sig- 
nificant differences occur in relation to procedures 44, 46, and 47, 
the same procedures which discriminated between the boys and girls 
in this same test. Pupils of high intelligence are able to apply gen- 
eralizations in the form of these procedures to an instance of imag- 
inative lying to a much greater extent than pupils of low intelligence. 


Disease Prevention: Exposing Children to 
Communicable Diseases 

Response of Total Group 

The fact that high school pupils as a whole are aware of the in- 
advisability of exposing children to communicable diseases is indi- 
cated by their responses to the following test situation: 

Seven-year-old Phillip’s playmate, John, has a mild case of whooping 
cough. Check the procedures which Phillip’s parents should follow: 
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Per Cent 


Item Description in 

Agreement 

104 Expose Phillip to the disease so that he will catch it and 

get it over with. 93 4 

105 Keep Phillip away from .lohn until there is no danger of con- 

tagion 87 7 

106 After explaining to Phillip the nature of John’s illness, let 

him choose whether or not he wishes to play with John and 

run the risk of contagion 80.2 

107 Scare him by telling him how terrible the disease might be 

and that he might even die if he should get the disease 81 0 

108 Take unu.sual care to see that Phillip is in good physical con- 

dition and protect him from sources of contagion 89.3 

109 Realize that whooping cough is a children’s disease and 

therefore not sufficiently serious to make much difference 
whether Phillip gets it or not. 84 3 


Tt is true that about one-fifth of the group was in favor of letting 
a seven-year-old child choose whether or not he should be exposed, 
while approximately the same proportion of the group would scare 
the child in their effort to prevent exposure. Slightly more than IS 
per cent of the group approved of the indifferent point of view pre- 
sented in item 109, that is, that whooping cough is a “children’s dis- 
ease” and not sufficiently serious to make much difference whether a 
young child contracts it or not. However, the percentages of responses 
in agreement are sufficiently high to provide some grounds for in- 
ferring that generalizations relative to the inadvisability of exposing 
children to communicable diseases are functioning in the thinking 
of the majority of high school pupils. 

Sex Differences 

As is indicated by the percentages included in the tabulation given 
below, there are significant differences in favor of the girls in two in- 
stances. Boys (approximately one-fourth of the total number of boys 
who took the test) approved oftener than girls of allowing the child to 
choose as to whether or not he shall expiose himself, and also of 
scaring the child by describing terrible consequences of the disease. 


Item 

Boys 

Girls 

104 

91.4 

95.3 

105 

87.0 

88.3 

106 

75.6 

84.8* 

107 

741 

87.8* 

108 

88.4 

90.2 

109 

842 

84.5 


‘"Indicates significant difference. 
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Differences in InteUigence 

The fact that intelligence is an important factor in the ability of 
high school pufMls to recognize the implications of exposing children 
to communicable diseases is revealed by a comparison of the per- 
centages in the following tabulation: 

Group 



A 

(IQ no 

B 

(1(3 89 

Critical Ratio 

Item 

and 

Above) 

(IQ 90 
to 109) 

and 

Below) 

A and B 

B and C 

A and C 

104 

966 

94.8 

830 

I* 

S* 

S 

105 

941 

90.2 

786 

I 

S 

S 

106 

81.9 

80.8 

71.4 

I 

I 

I 

107 

88.2 

787 

53.6 

S 

s 

S 

106 

96.6 

91.5 

795 

S 

s 

S 

109 

892 

83.8 

73.2 

I 

I 

S 


*1 indicates insignificant critical ratio, S indicates significant critical 
ratio. 

It will be noted that there are significant differences between the 
high and low levels in relation to five of the six items. The only item 
which did not discriminate to a statistically significant extent involves 
Um) matter of allowing the child to choose as to whether he shall 
expose himself to the disease or not. In four instances there are 
differences between the intermediate and low groups and in two in- 
stances between the high and intermediate levels. Differences are 
revealed in rdation to all three levels in the responses to items 107 
and 108, scaring the child and exerting care to see that the child 
is protected from contagion. 


ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TESTS WITHOUT SITUATIONS 
Factors Related to Mental Development 
Response of Total Group 

The factors which high school pupils were asked to check as to 
whether, in general, they help, hinder, or have no effect upon mental 


develqfHnent are shown below: 

Item Description Agreement 

no Language development 84.5 

111 Retarded (delayed) physical development 52.4 

112 Habitual fatigue 75.1 

113 Mother’s intellectual activities before birth of child 20.2 

114 Much and prolonged illness 881 

115 Development of memory 84.3 

116 Variety of developmental play activities 41.9 

117 Repressing (discouraging) imagination 47 5 

« ,3timulation (encouraging) of cariosity 77.9 

'»velopment of self-reliance 75.4 

^/Wtde and extensive reading 7&4 

Lack of opportunity to explore widely in one’s surroundings 6SJ> 
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It will be noted that, in general, pupils are fairly well aware of 
the positive effect of language development and the development of 
memory, also of the negative effect of much and prolonged illness. 
Only about three-fourths of the group c^reed that the development of 
self-reliance, stimulation of curiosity, and extensive reading were aids 
and that habitual fatigue is a hindrance. Approximately one-half of 
the group conadered retarded physical development and repressing 
imagination as generally detrimental to mental development. Only 
slightly more than two-fifths of the group recognized the helpfulness 
of developmental play activities. Only one-fifth of the total group 
atq>eared to ai^reciate the fact that the mother’s [M-enatal intellectual 
activities had no effect upon the child’s mental development. 


Sex Differences 

A comparison of the percentages of boys and girls in agreement 
with the judges is presented in the following tabulation; 


Teat 

Item 

Boys 

Girls 

110 

83.1 

85.9 

111 

497 

55.1 

112 

7QA 

79.4* 

113 

25.0 

25.3 

114 

877 

88.9 

115 

842 

84.3 

116 

392 

44.6 

117 

48.6 

46.4 

118 

77.7 

78.1 

119 

74.7 

762 

120 

72.7 

80.1* 

121 

64.8 

652 


*Indicates significant difference. 

It t^pears that sex differences are few in the ability of high school 
pupils to recognize factors affecting mental development. Of the 
twelve items included in this test, there are only two which disclose 
significant differences in the responses of boys and girls, items 112 
and 120. Girls apparently recognized the hindering effect of habitual 
fatigue and the helpful effect of wide and extensive reading somewhat 
more readily than did the boys. Otherwise sex differences are in- 
significant in relation to this section of the test. 


Differences in Intelligence 

Differences in intelligence are many in the re^nses of hig^ school 
pupils as to factors affecting mental devdopment. There are sigidfi- 
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cant differences betweoi the high and low levels in relation to every 
item in the test. Such differences occur in relation to seven items 
out of the twelve between intermediate and low levels, and in ten 
instances between the high and intermediate levels. Seven of the 
items discriminate between the high level and both the lower levels. 
The items which discriminated the least were developing self-reliance 
and repressing imagination. Details as to these differences may be 
studied in the following tabulation, which permits a comparison of 
the percentages of boys and girls who agreed with the judges in 
respect to the various items: 




Group 





Test 

A 

fiQ no 

B 

C 

(IQ 89 

Critical Ratio 

Item 

and 

Above) 

(IQ 90 
to 109) 

and 

Below) 

A and B 

B and C 

A and C 

110 

91.7 

82.3 

714 

S* 

I* 

S 

111 

63.7 

47.6 

321 

s 

S 

S 

112 

94.1 

70.1 

39.3 

s 

S 

S 

113 

54.9 

18.3 

12.5 

s 

I 

S 

114 

95.1 

87.8 

634 

s 

S 

S 

115 

92.7 

802 

616 

s 

s 

S 

116 

51.0 

35.4 

30.4 

s 

I 

S 

117 

55.9 

<<4.2 

31.3 

I 

I 

S 

118 

88.7 

73.8 

536 

s 

s 

S 

119 

77.9 

72.6 

59.8 

I 

I 

S 

120 

82.8 

713 

56.3 

s 

s 

S 

121 

76.0 

622 

42.9 

s 

s 

S 

*I indicate.<i 
ratio. 

insignificant critical 

ratio ; S 

indicates 

significant 

critical 


Fear Versus Caution in Relation to Dangerous Situations 
IN the Child's Environment 

Response of Total Group 

Section X of the test consisted of a list of twenty-two items or 
incidoits which are commonly as.sociated with fear reactions. Pupils 
were asked to check each item under one of three categories — fear, 
caution, or neither fear nor caution — ^according to which of these re- 
sptmses they thought a child of three to eight years of age should 
be trained to make to the specific situation. 

An examination of the following tabulation indicates that pupils 
did not agree with the judges to a marked degree as to the use of 
caution as a means of controlling dangerous factors in the child’s 
environment: 
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Description 

Per Cent 

Test 

in 

Item 

Agreement 

122 

Playing with matches* 

52.8 

123 

Teacher’s authority 

43.7 

124 

Death 

44.1 

12S 

Playing near water brooks, ponds, etc.* 

67.3 

120 

Invitations to go riding with strangers* 

381 

127 

Knives and sharp instruments* 

53.9 

128 

I’ire* 

48.8 

129 

Climbing trees* 

77.1 

130 

Horses* 

67.6 

131 

Firearms* 

46.0 

132 

Dogs* 

57.8 

133 

Ghosts 

73.9 

134 

Snakes* 

54.4 

13S 

Becoming involved in quarrels* 

71.3 

1.30 

Policeman 

70.0 

137 

Thunderstorms 

60.5 

138 

God 

60.8 

139 

Straying away from home* 

502 

140 

Parental authority 

46.1 

141 

Dark 

720 

142 

Germs* 

50.2 

143 

Goblins 

78.1 


♦Judges agreed that caution should be exerted by the young child in re- 
lation to these items. 

The highest amount of agreement is noted in relation to item 129, 
in the use of caution in climbing trees. The least amount of agree- 
ment occurs in relation to item 126, invitations to go riding with 
strangers; only 38 per cent recognized caution as a desirable response 
in this instance. The highest amount of agreement in relation to 
instances which children should be trained to respond with neither 
fear nor caution occurred in relation to the items of ghosts, goblins, 
and the policeman. Yet about one-fourth of the group felt that young 
children (three to eight years) should be trained to be either cautious 
or fearful even of the.se items. High school pupils appear to be un- 
aware of the significance of fear in the training of young children 
and of the distinction between caution and fear. 

Sex Differences 

As is indicated in the tabulation below, there are a few signifi- 
cant differences in the responses of the boys and girls in relation 
to this section of the test. Girls agreed with the judges in training 
children to be cautious of “germs” and in training children to be 
neither cautious nor fearful in relation to teacher’s authority, death, 
thunder storms, God, and the dark. Boys approved of the use of 
caution in relation to dogs to a significantly greater extent than girls. 
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Item 

Boys 

Girls 

Item 

Boys 

Girls 

122 

522 

532 

133 

722 

752 

123 

372 

50.1* 

134 

54.1 

542 

124 

352 

526* 

135 

72j0 

702 

125 

662 

682 

136 

69.1 

70.9 

126 

39.5 

36.7 

137 

56.1 

642* 

127 

562 

51.4 

138 

612 

702* 

128 

47.5 

502 

139 

51.4 

492 

129 

742 

79.9 

140 

372 

542* 

130 

68.9 

662 

141 

69.5 

742 

131 

42.0 

49.9 

142 

45.5 

542* 

132 

62.7* 

53.0 

143 

76.9 

792 


^Indicates significant difference. 


Diferences m IntelUgaice 

Significant differences based on differences in intelligence were com- 
mm in this test. Of the twenty-two items, there were only four which 
did not discriminate between pupils of high and low intelligence. 
Exactly (me-half of the items discriminated between intermediate and 
low levds, and ten of the items discriminated between the groups 
i^esenting hi^ and intermediate levels of intelligence. There were 
only four items which did not disaiminate on the basis of intelligence; 


Test 

A 

(IQ 110 
and 

Group 

B 

(IQ 90 
to 109) 

C 

(IQ 89 
and 


Critical Ratio 


Item 

Above) 

Below) 

AandB 

B and C 

Aand C 

122 

622 

47.9 

35.7 

S* 

I* 

S 

123 

57.8 

392 

32.1 

s 

1 

S 

124 

512 

36.6 

222 

s 

S 

S 

125 

80.4 

582 

402 

s 

s 

S 

126 

42.7 

362 

32.1 

1 

1 

I 

127 

523 

472 

36.6 

I 

I 

s 

128 

55.9 

392 

292 

s 

1 

s 

129 

852 

74.4 

49.1 

s 

s 

s 

130 

69.6 

66.5 

62.5 

1 

I 

I 

131 

47.1 

432 

32.1 

I 

I 

1 

132 

572 

572 

512 

I 

1 

I 

133 

842 

70.7 

292 

s 

s 

s 

134 

582 

56.1 

357 

I 

s 

s 

135 

74.5 

692 

58.0 

I 

I 

s 

136 

77.9 

68.9 

402 

I 

s 

s 

137 

662 

54.9 

282 

s 

s 

s 

138 

72.1 

712 

45.5 

I 

s 

s 

139 

SS.9 

472 

402 

1 

1 

s 

140 

57.4 

40.9 

30.4 

s 

I 

s 

141 

80.4 

68.9 

402 

s 

s 

s 

142 

532 

52.7 

292 

I 

s 

s 

143 

852 

762 

432 

I 

s 

s 

*I 

ratio. 

indicates 

insignificant 

critical 

ratio; S 

indicates significant 

critical 
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these items called for the use of caution in relatim to horses, firearms, 
dogs, and invitations to go riding with strangers. Further details may 
be studied in the tabulation on page 214. 


Types op Desirable Play Equipment 
Response of Total Group 

In this test a series of articles was listed and the pupil asked to 
check what he considered, under ordinary circumstances, as highly 
desirable play equipment for the preschool child. The following 
tabulation presents the test items and the extent to which the to- 
tal group agreed with the judges. 

Per Cent 


Item 

Equipment 

Agreement 

144 

.Sand box and sand 

87.8 

145 

Mechanical merry-go-round 

79.4 

146 

Cart 

85.0 

147 

Blocks 

83.0 

148 

Swing 

47.1 

149 

Electric train 

81.8 

ISO 

Wooden boxes 

16.7 

ISl 

Plush covered animals and dolls 

32.3 

152 

Celluloid doll 

52.0 

153 

Cloth book 

85.0 

154 

T^rge wooden beads 

60.4 

155 

Air rifle 

932 


It is evident that few pupils considered an air rifle desirable play 
equipment for the preschool child. Almost half the pupils approved 
of the celluloid doU and two-thirds of them considered plush covered 
animals and dolls highly desirable under ordinary conditions. Ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the group disapproved of the mechanical 
merry-go-round and the electric train. 

A h^ percentage of the group recognized the desirability of the 
sand box and sand, the cart, Mocks, and picture book. However, 
less than two-thirds of the group appreciated the desirability of large 
wooden beads, less than half approved of the swing, and about one- 
sixth of the group recognized the possibilities of wooden boxes as 
play equipment. These results furnish some evidence in support of 
the condusiem that there are several important generalizations rdative 
to the characteristics of desirable play equipntent for young children 
which are not functioning in the thinking of high school pupils. 
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Sex Differences 

The following tabulation indicates in terms of percentages tne 
extent to which boys and girls agreed with the judges. 


Items 

144 

143 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 


PiOV s 

856 

73.3 
809 

77.7 
420 
792 
16.1 

31.4 
53.0 
783 

50.8 

90.8 


(Iirls 
89.9 
84.5* 
89.0* 
882* 
52.2* 
84.3 
172 
33.2 
51.0 
90 7* 
701* 
95 6* 


*Indicate.s siRiiificant difference 


There were significant differences in seven instances out of the 
twelve, each favoring the girls It appears that girls appreciated the 
advantages, under ordinary conditions, of such equipment as blocks, 
the cloth picture book, the cart, and the swing to a greater extent 
than did the boys. The boys preferred the mechanical merry-go-round 
and the air rifle more frequently, in proportion, than the girls. 


Differences in Intelligence 


According to intelligence the group distributed itself according to 
percentages in agreement with the judges as is indicated in the fol- 
lowing tabulation; 


Test 

Item 

(iffno 

and 

Above) 

Group 

B 

(IQ 90 
to 109) 

C 

(IQ 89 
and 
Below) 

A and B 

Critical Ratio 

B and C 

A and C 

144 

902 

945 

665 

I* 

S* 

S 

145 

89.7 

820 

64.7 

I 

S 

ri 

146 

90.2 

872 

66.1 

I 

s 

S 

147 

87.3 

860 

72.3 

I 

s 

s 

148 

49.1 

50.3 

37.5 

I 

I 

I 

149 

92.2 

84.2 

630 

S 

s 

s 

150 

22.1 

15.6 

12.5 

I 

I 

I 

151 

42.7 

27.4 

23.7 

S 

I 

.s 

152 

61.8 

53.7 

43.3 

I 

I 

s 

153 

93.6 

89.0 

64.3 

I 

s 

s 

154 

71.1 

66.5 

50.9 

1 

s 

.s 

155 

98.0 

963 

81.3 

I 

s 

s 


*I indicates insignificant critical ratio; S indicates significant critical 
ratio. 
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It can be seen at a glance that there are several signihcant differ- 
ences. Only two of the twelve items failed to discriminate between 
levels of intelligence. Ten of the items discriminated between the 
high and low levels, eight items between the intermediate and low 
levels, and two items between the high and intermediate levels. With 
the exception of items 148 (the swing) and ISO (wooden boxes), the 
test indicates that bright pupils recognize certain characteristics of 
desirable and undesirable play equipment more readily than dull pupils. 


Care of the Baby’s Teeth 
Response of Total Group 

Four items of the test (Section XII) were designed to determine 
the knowledge of high school pupils relative to the care of the baby’s 
teeth. The responses are indicated in the tabulation below. Ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the group felt that the baby’s first teeth 
should not be cleaned, or that a stiff, sturdy brush should be used. 
Slightly more than three-fourths of the group agreed that the first 
teeth should be cleaned with sterile cotton or cloth, while approxi- 
mately two-thirds approved of using a soft brush only after the first 
eight or ten teeth have appeared. Although the majority of high 
school pupils appear to recognize the importance of cleaning the baby’s 
teeth, there seems to be about one pupil out of every three or four 
who does not understand or fails to apply this generalization. 


Sex Differences 

In relation to three of the four items in this test, there are signifi- 
cant differences favoring the girls. Boj^ disapproved oflener of clean- 
ing the baby’s first teeth. Oftener girls approved of washing with 
sterile cotton or cloth and disapproved of the stiff, sturdy brush. De- 
tails as to the response of the sexes and the total group in terms of the 
percentages agreeing with the judges are presented in the following 
tabulation: 


Item 

Total 

Group 

Boys 

Girls 

156 

90.9 

88.1 

93.7* 

157 

789 

75.2 

82.5* 

158 

92.3 

902 

94.3* 

159 

62.7 

63.6 

61.7 


^Indicates sigfniiicant difference. 
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Differences in InteOif/ence 

Hie fact tliat differences according to intelligence qperate only slight- 
ly in this test is indicated the percentages in i^;reeinent 'vrith the 
judges presented below: 


Test 

Item 

and 

Above) 

Group 

(IQ 90 
to 109) 

C 

(IQ 89 
and 
Below) 

AandB 

Critical Ratio 

Band C 

AandC 

156 

94.6 

89.6 

82.1 

I 

!• 

S* 

157 

81.9 

81.1 

70J 

I 

I 

I 

158 

94.1 

933 

75.9 

I 

S 

S 

159 

68.1 

67.4 

58.0 

I 

I 

I 


*l indicates insignificant critical ratio; S indicates significant critical 
ratio. 

It appears that pupils of high intdligence recognize the desirability 
of cleaning the baby’s teeth to a greater extent than do pupQs of 
low intelligence. Brighter pupils, as indicated by significant differ- 
ences between the high and low, and the intermediate and low groups 
recognize the unde»rable characterbtics of a stiff, sturdy bru^ for 
the baby more readily than do those of low intelligence. There were 
no significant differences in relation to items 157 and 159 which state 
the applications of procedures approved by the judges. In fact, the 
number of insignificant differences in this test is conspicuous, since 
there is a total of nine insignificant differences as compared with only 
three that are significant. 

Budgeting the Faicii.y Incoicb 
Response of Total Group 

A series of five statements was submitted to high school pupils as 
a means of determining their opinion of the budget and the extent 
of family coqieratim in making out the budget. 

Acowding to the re^nses of the group to this section of the 
test (see tabulation page 219), there were less than 5 per cent who 
maintained that a budget is a “nuisance” and that “it is inposrible 
to live within its terms” (item 175). About one-fifth of the group 
considered it desirable that the person who earns the fanuly income, 
usually the father, should make out the family budget (item 176). 
Over a third of the group were of the qdnion that “since the mother 
does most of the bu 3 ring she should make out the family budget” 
(item 177)- More than four-fifths of the gror^ agreed with the 
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Judges that “ideally it is desirable for the family budget to be drawn 
tg> co<^>eratively by the father, mother, and older children” (item 
178). About one-sixth of the group believed that as a rule it is 
preferable for the father and mother to draw up the budget without 
amsulting the childrai, regardless of the age of the children (item 179). 

school pupils appear to be fairly wdU aware of the desirability 
of drawing up a family budget, although there is some confusion as 
to vdiat extent the various members of the family should co<q)erate 
in this venture. 

Sex Differences 

The following tabulation include a comparison of the percentages 
of boys and girls who agreed with the judges. Four of the items 


Item 

Total 

Group 

Boys 

Girls 

175 

4.3 

6.9* 

1.8 

176 

20.0 

28.5* 

11.5 

177 

35 5 

37.5 

33.6 

178 

83.2 

79.4 

87.1* 

179 

17.9 

22J* 

13.5 


*Indicate8 significant difference. 

show significant differences between the sexes. The girls agreed with 
the judges on item 178 in greater proportion than the boys, while the 
boys preferred items 175, 176, and 179 in greater proportions. Thfa 
means that boys do not appreciate the significance of budgeting the 
family income to the same extent that girls do, and that they are 
less favorable to family cooperation in drawing up the budget. 


Differences in InteUigence 

The per cent of pupils responding to the several items of the test 
according to the intelligence level is as follows: 


Test 

Item 

A 

(IQ no 

and 

Above) 

Group 

6 

(IQ 90 
to 109) 

C 

(IQ 89 
and 
Below) 

AandB 

Critical Ratio 

BandC 

AandC 

175 

1.1 

6.0 

1Z9 

S* 

I* 

S 

176 

8.2 

26.9 

43.5 

S 

S 

S 

177 

24.8 

29.7 

628 

I 

S 

S 

178 

89.0 

82.7 

58.0 

I 

S 

S 

179 

11.5 

21.7 

49.0 

S 

S 

S 

1 * 4 


indicates insignificant critical ratio; S indicates significant critleal 

ratio. 
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It caa be seen that there are several statistically significant differ- 
ences. Pupils of high intelligence are in higher agreement with the 
judges in this test than are pupils of low intelligence as is evidenced 
by statistically significant differences between the two groups in rela- 
tion to every item of the test. There are significant differences be- 
tween the intermediate and low groups in four items, and between the 
high and intermediate groups in three items. Pupils of higher intel- 
ligence are evidently more aware of the importance of budgeting the 
income and of the significance of family cooperation in this project 
than are pupils of low intelligence. 


Knowledge of Source Matfjual Regarding Changes in 
Knowledge in Child Development 


The pupils were asked to list books, magazines, or publications of 
any kind in which one may find material regarding changes in knowl- 
edge of child development. The responses of pupils to this item 
were extremely rare. Many popular magazines of an irrelevant na- 
ture were listed, however, by those who attempted to respond to the 
test item. The following list indicates the extent to which appropriate 
responses were made: 



Per 

Publication 

Cent 

Parents’ Magazine 

709 

Hygeia 

6.88 

Child Welfare 

1 72 

Child Study 

.62 

Babies 

.21 

Child Development 

.07 


Publications of a more popular nature containing sections devoted to 
child development and child care were listed occasionally. These 
responses were distributed as follows: 


Publication 

Per 

Cent 

Good Housekeeping 

Woman’s Home Companion 

5.98 

3.09 

T.adies' Home Journal 

3.30 

Better Homes and Gardens 

69 

Delineator 

.48 

Pictorial Review 

.34 


Since no publication was mentioned by more than 7 per cent of the 
group, no further analyses were made as to significant differences in 
particular groups. It is obvious from these results that, on the whole, 
hig^ school pupils are unfamiliar with sources of material relating to 
child devdopment. 
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Figure 2 Attitudes of High School Pupils Toward the Family as an 
Agency for Personality Development. 
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PLACEMENT OF PUPILS ON ATTITUDE SCALES 

The cwstruction of attitudes by psychophysical techniques was 
described in Chapter III. Upon these scales it is possible to allocate 
to a given individual a position on an eleven point scale which permits 
a quantitative description as to that person’s attitude toward a given 
situation. It is also possible to analyze the attitudes of a given 
group of persons on the basis of the extent to which cotain opinions 
were supported by the group as a whole (Thurstone (S, p. 77)). In 
this investigation the latter procedure has been followed. High school 
pupils are distributed according to the relative amount of popularity 
of the various opinions which cotn{Mrise the given scale. This distri- 
bution is compared to the distribution of ten judges who were asked 
to check on the scales those opinions which they felt represented an 
intelligent or mature attitude. 

Attitdde Toward the Family as an Agency for 
Personality Development 

Response of Total Group 

Figure 2 presents a graphic distribution of the high school pupils 
according to thdr attitudes toward the family as an agency for per- 
sonality development. It also describes the extent to which the (pin- 
ions of high school pupils deviated from the judges’ scores. An 
examination of the graph indicates that there is a tendency for the 
opinions of high school pupils to be distributed widely on the scale. 
The! judges’ scores are concentrated from steps 2 to 4. 

On the whole, however, there is a marked tendency for the opinions 
of the high school group to follow the same general trend as do those 
of the judges. A rough estimate as to the extent of agreement be- 
tween judges and pupils may be derived from a comparison of the 
mean scale value for each group. These values were computed simply 
by dividing the sum of all the scale values (Checked by the total num- 
ber of responses for each group. A comparison of the mean score 
for the pupils, 3.8, with that of the judges, 3.9, indicates that on the 
average there is practically no difference in the attitudes of the two 
groups. On the whole, high school pupils are just as favorable to 
the fanuly as the judges believed, they should be, although a certain 
{Moportion of them ascribed to more extreme attitudes than the judges. 
A detailed analysis of the attitudes of a given group in terms of m- 
dividual responses is necessary in order to detect incxmsisteodes in 
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xNaati^ 


Figure 3. Attitudes of HigH School Pupils of Different Intelligence Levels 
Toward the Family as an Agency for Personality Development. 


Neutral 



Pbrcekt 
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Figure 4. Attitudes of High School Pupils Toward the Father’s 
Participation in the Care and Upbringing of Children. 
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attitudes w to determine the range of opinions which a given indi- 
vidual is willing to suppml. 

Differences in InteJtigence 

Figure 3 indicates a tendency on the part of pupils of low IQ to 
favor opinions at the extreme negative end of the scale. Even though 
the number of subjects was considerably diminished for this section 
of the test, there are statistically significant differences between the 
high and low levels of intelligence according to their placement on 
the three last negative scale divisions, 8 to 11. There is also a 
statistically significant difference in the percentage of pupils of high 
and low intelligence for step 2 on the scale, the difference at this 
end of the scale favoring the brighter pupils. 

Mean scores computed for the three levels of intelligence indicate 
a favorable attitude toward the family on the part of all three groups 
of pupils. However, these scores (3.9 for pupils of high intelligence, 
4,0 for the intermediate group, and 4.4 for the low group) show a 
tendency on the part of dull pupils to approve of opinions giving less 
importance to the family as an agency in personality development 

Father’s Participation in the Care and 
Upbringing of Children 

Figure 4 indicates the average relative popularity of the statements 
presented pupils regarding the father’s participation in the care and 
upbringing of children, and range of judges’ scores. It will be noted 
that the pupils tended to approve of opinions at the unfavorable end 
of the scale to a greater extent than did the judges. The difference 
in the mean scores for each group, 4.4 for the high school pupils and 
2.8 for the judges, indicates that, on the average, the high school 
pupils were somewhat more indifferent to the father’s participation 
in the care and upbringing of children than were the judges. 

Value of Play 

As is indicated in Figure 5, there is a predominance of pupils’ re- 
^MDses on the favorable side of the scale. However, it is evident 
that there are opinions at the extremely unfavorable end of the scale 
which judges considered unintelligmt opinions for high scho<d pupils 
to hold. 

A crude measure of the extent of agreement between the high 
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Figure 5. Attitudes of High School Pupils Toward the Value of Play in 

Qiild Development. 
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school pupils and the judges is derived in the form of a mean score 
for each group. The mean placement on the scale for the judges is 
2.3, while that for the high school group is 3.4. This means that, 
on the average, the high school pupil is somewhat more than one 
step removed from the judges in his adherence to a more unfavorable 
opinion toward the value of play. 

Although an analysis of responses reveals a great amount of in- 
consistency, on the whole high school pupils seem to be aware of the 
benefits which play activities may contribute to child development. 

Pupils’ Attitude Toward Self-Reliance 
Response of Total Group 

A section of fifteen items was taken from the Ojemann self-reliance 
scale and administered to high school pupils. The .scale was con- 
structed by asking fifteen judges who were familiar with the physical, 
motor, and mental development of young children to indicate for 
several statements the ages at which the performance of certain spe- 
cific acts would indicate a favorable attitude toward self-reliance, 
an unfavorable attitude, and a neutral attitude. On the basis of an 
average of the judges’ estimates, an eleven point scale was constructed 
by dividing the age span on either side of the neutral zone into five 
equal intervals. The specific scale values for the fifteen items se- 
lected from this test are included in the Appendix 

The scale was administered to ten judges who were familiar with 
the physical, mental, and motor characteristics of young children. 
These persons indicated the ages which they considered as indicative 
of an intelligent or mature attitude toward self-reliance. The judges’ 
scores ranged from scale values 2 to 3 with a mean of approximate- 
ly 2.S. 

Figure 6 indicates the placement of the high school group. The 
fact that the mean score of the group falls at the scale value 8.8 
or roughly at the middle of the unfavorable side of the scale, with 
a standard deviation of 3.04, indicates that high school pupils were 
not aware of the implications inherent in the items comprising this 
portion of the test. 

Sex Differences 

Sex differences in the scale are negligible as is evident from the 
fact that the mean scale value computed for girls was 8.9 with a 
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Figure 6. Attitudes of High School Pupils Toward Self-Reliance. 
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standard deviation of 2.9, while that for the boys was 9.0 with a 
standard deviation of 2.9. Both bo 3 rs and girls placed on the un- 
favorable side of the scale. 

DifferoKes in Intelligence 

The following tabulation indicates that differences in intelligence 
are not (^>erative in the placement of high school pupils on the self- 


Intelligence 

Mean 

Scale 

Standard 

Quotient 

Value 

Deviation 

110 and above 

9.1 

2.9 

90 to 109 

9.1 

3.0 

89 and below 

9.1 

3.0 


reliance scale. It may readily be seen that, on the average, all three 
grotqjs placed on the unfavorable side of the scale. 

These data furnish some evidence to support the conclusion that 
intelligence as a factor is relatively unimportant in the attitude toward 
self-reliance as measured by this test. 

SELECTIVITY OF TEST ITEMS 

An analysis was made of the knowledge of test items for the pur- 
pose of evaluating their effectiveness from the standpoint of selectivity. 
One purpose of the whole test was to distinguish different levels of 
achievement in terms of the extent to which the generalizations in 
child development and family relationships were functioning in the 
thinking of high school pupils. Just as the whole test ranks pupils 
according to the extent to which the generalizations are operative, 
theoretically each item of the test should rank them in the same 
order. An index of selectivity for the various test items may prove 
hd|pful in interinreting their relationship to a total measure of achieve- 
ment. Such an index may be helpful in revising the test or selecting 
sections for a shorter test. 

This statistical measure may be derived in the following manner: 
two frequency distributions may be made, one showing the total scores 
on the knowledge test for those pupils who re^Mnd to the item in 
agreement with the judges, and another showing the total scores of 
those pupils who disagreed with the judges in thar reqxmses. If 
there is a oonqilete overlapping on the distribution of the scores of 
those who faOni to agree with the judges on an item and those who 
agreed, there is no discrimination and the biserial coefficient of cone- 
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Figure 7. Distribution of Test Items According to Index of Selectivity. 
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lation will be zero. If there is no overlapping in distributions of 
scores between those who agreed and disagreed, the item is perfect 
in discriminating power and the biserial coefficient of correlation will 
be 1. An item to which all pupils agree or disagree with the judges 
does not discriminate. The biserial coefficient of correlation between 
the total score on the test and the responses agreeing with or failing 
to agree with judges to the individual items is a measure of the 
degree of overlapping for that particular item. A low index of se- 
lectivity indicates a poor item in relation to the total score on the test. 

The coefficient of correlation as an index of selectivity is only a 
relative measure, since it may vary between a +1 and a — 1 and 
since its numerical value depends upon the reliability of the whole 
test. Because of these characteristics of this index, biserial coeffi- 
cients cannot be compared between items of different tests. The 
practical value of the index thus obtained is that it enables the 
reader to detect relatively good and poor items in the same test. 
Several factors may be responsible for a low index of selectivity. 
Among these are language ambiguities, vocabulary difficulties, or faulty 
content with regard to the i^sychological concepts represented within 
the test item. Figure 7 indicates the distribution of the various 
test items according to their discriminative power. Complete data 
indicating the index of selectivity for each item in the knowledge 
tests may be found in the Appendix. 

SUMMARY 

An analysis of the responses of high school pupils to the various 
test items reveals many important needs. Significantly large percent- 
ages of pupils apparently do not recognize the implications of im- 
portant generalizations relating to such phases of child development 
and family relationships as emotional development, mental develop- 
ment, physical growth, social development, and play. 

A comparison of the percentages of pupils’ responses which were 
in agreement with judges’ opinions indicates many significant differ- 
ences between the sexes and also between levels of intelligence. 

It may be inferred from these data that high school pupils as a 
whole fail to apply generalizations regarded as highly important in 
child development and family relationships, but that in general boys 
are less able than girls and dull pupils less able than bright pupils 
in this reject. 



CHAPTER VI 


BUILDING A PROGRAM OF LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES 

The process of determining the needs of high school pupils in the 
fidd of chUd develqjment and family relationsh4>s was described 
in Cluster IV. This program served to reveal the effectiveness with 
which certain important generalizations were functioning in the think- 
ing of high school boys and girls. Chi 4 >ter V presents the results 
of this investigation of needs and indicates that significantly large 
percentages of high school pupils are not aware of the generalizations, 
or are unable to recognize their implications as represented in the 
situations and responses which constitute the various items of the test. 

Once the needs of the pupils have been diagnosed, the next st^ 
which confronts the curriculum maker is the construction of a {vogram 
of learning experiences designed to meet these needs. In this project 
the curriculum maker must take into consideration certain character- 
istics of the learner as well as c^tain characteristics of the material 
to be learned. 

In building a program of learning experiences, inqwrtant generali- 
zations relative to the learning process were studied and the following 
criteria for selecting expmences wo'e considered: 

1. It is desirable that learning activities have a high interest value for 

the learner. 

2. It is desirable that the teaming ^perience be of such a nature as to 

provide opportunity for the learner to recognize his own needs and 
the possibilities which may be derived from the learning experience 
with reference to his own development. 

3. Learning experiences should offer opportunity for the learner to par- 

ticipate in a variety of activities representing various applications 
of the inuiortant generalizations. 

4 Learning exercises designed to produce desirable changes in the 
learner must be valid. 

5. The materials used in connection with learning experiences must be 

sufficiently complete to permit the learner to comprehend the im- 
plications of the involved generalizations in their full significance. 

6. Sinv^ity of materials is highly desirable as a characteristic of ef- 

fective learning experiences. 

7. In developing attitudes, the attitude and zeal of the teacher are im- 

portant factors. 
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In the present investigation it 'was learned, on the basis of volun- 
tary infonnati(Hi on the part of teachers and other officials who ad- 
ministered the test, that the reaction of pupils to the testing situa- 
tion was such as to indicate the operation of criteria 1 and 2. Ade- 
quate learning experioices must bring into the consciousness of the 
learner certain ideals and concepts which may serve to create a sense 
of value from the learner’s point of view — to cause him to identify 
these concepts with his own well-being. 

It is true that some activities offer more possibilities than others 
from the standpoint of creating interest and a sense of need or value. 
Nevertheless, such phases of child development as physical growth 
may be made more interesting by the use of physical growth charts, 
lantern slides, and motion pictures of infants and children of dif- 
ferent age levels and body types. Observation tours through preschool 
laboratories serve to arouse interest. The use of an observation blank 
and certain types of rating scales which call for recording overt 
behavior of the young child — ^his habitual reactions, his play activities, 
his emotional reactions, and his social behavior — serve to make the 
young chUd an object of immense interest to high school pupils. Lan- 
tern slides and a motion picture entitled “Our Preschool Children” 
are ad^ted to the purposes of the course as enrichment features and 
are eqiedally pertinent to a study of the play activities of young 
children. Actual exhibits of t 03 rs and books with opportunities for 
examining these articles serve to create a more effective recognition 
and af^fueciation of desirable books and toys for young children of 
different age levels. A rating scale for toys may be especially useful 
not only as a learning device but also as a practical aid to high 
school pupils in their Christmas shopping for younger children. 

In constructing learning experiences for a unit in child developmoit 
and family relationships, an effort was: made to provide for the learner 
a variety of activities of a specific character as indicated in criterion 3. 
Such activities should call for the participation of the learner in 
such a way as to make him aware of certain accq>table or unaccept- 
able procedures, which in turn are applications of given generaliza- 
tions that should be functioning in his thinking. Once the learner 
has partic^nted in a certain numb« of these activities, it k assumed 
that he will begin to recognize certain factors common to a large 
number of situations involving similar elements. The deured gen- 
eralisations will gradually become (^>erative, in a somewhat' more 
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abstract form, in his thinking and consequently in his adaptive be- 
havior. 

The learning experiences constructed for the high school course in 
child development and family relationships consist of activities of 
several different types. Reading materials, rating scales, observation 
blanks, and such visual aids as lantern slides, motion pictures, and 
photographs were included. Many exercises were put into the form 
of problems involving life situations, the discussion and solution of 
which comprised definite activities for the learner. All these exer- 
cises were constructed with the specific needs of the learner in mind 
in terms of the generalizations which should be functioning in his 
thinking. 

Obviously, materials which are presented for creating desirable 
changes in the learner must be valid as specified in criterion 4. Here 
the validity of the original generalization was used as a standard. 
All materials recommended as reference reading were examined and 
checked for agreement with the standard. This criterion is of spe- 
cial significance in the selection of materials designed to assist the 
learner in acquiring knowledge, particularly that which is based upon 
research and scientific investigation. If the materials employed in 
teaching a generalization are not valid from the standpoint of the 
most highly refined data available, the learning activity may be futile. 

In regard to the completeness of materials, care must be exerted 
to see that the generalization which is being taught or developed 
in each case has been reduced to a level which permits it to become 
meaningful to the student. For example, a generalization might state, 
validly enough, that books which create undesirable emotional re- 
sponses on the part of the child should be withheld. Such a gener- 
alization must be expanded and extended to include a sufficient 
number of specific illustrations to give the student a basis upon which 
he may apply the broader generalization. Care must be exerted, 
however, to maintain a sufficiently high level of generality to insure 
efficiency in teaching. 

Simplicity must be considered in the selection of materials. Such 
factors as vocabulary and sentence structure must be carefully in- 
spected. Materials which do not meet the criterion of simplicity, 
even though they meet other criteria satisfactorily, cannot be used 
effectively for teaching purposes. Such materials must be modified 
or rewritten and presented to the learner in a form that will permit 
easy intenu’et^ion. 
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In the selection, editing, and preparation of materials, the follow- 
ing outline was established as a matter of convenience to serve as a 
guide in the organization of materials for teaching purposes. It is 
in no respect to be considered as an arbitrary course outline. It is 
merely a convenient topical arrangement of those phases of child de- 
velopment and family relationships under which the generalizations 
rated by judges as of high importance in the thinking of high school 
pupils may be arranged. 

1. Importance of child study 

A. Need 

B. Sources of material 

II Plij.sical development 

III. Mental development 

IV. Emotional dtnelopmcnt 
A. Fear 

B Anger 

C. Emotional control 
D Inferiority 

V. Social development 
A Self-reliance 
B Value of companionslitps 
C (Iroup relationships 

\I. Play 

A Iinpoitaiice of 

B Characteristics of good and poor play equipment 
C Books and stories 

VII Faimly relationships 

A. Function of the family 

B. Family adjustments 

In the selection of materials for references and aids in the learn- 
ing activities prescribed, .<;everal sources were consulted. The mate- 
rials, which were analyzed and filed at the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station when the original generalizations were compiled, were 
examined for their possibilities. Government bulletins and Station 
pamphlets were examined for pertinent material. The few high school 
books in the field were evaluated carefully as to the contributions they 
could make as references. Some helpful materials were found — ma- 
terials which were approved when examined on the basis of the seven 
criteria established. Materials were constructed for certain topics 
on which adequate matter on a high school level was not already 
available, for example, topics on self-reliance and inferiority. 

Specific learning units were set up in connection with each of the 
above topics indicated by Roman numerals. References were recom- 
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mended or specially constructed materials were included, together with 
a set of learning exorcises for each unit. In certain instances a fore- 
word was written to the learner as a means of arousing interest and 
of cauMng him to becmne aware of the problem establidied. A com- 
plete copy of the learning program thus constructed is on file at the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. Excerpts from the exerdses 
are included in the Appendix. 

Once the learning exercises were drawn up, the next step was to 
determine their effectiveness in teaching high school pupils. The pro- 
cedure and results obtained for this project are presented in the 
following chapter. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A PROGRAM OF 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS 

Several experiments were conducted to determine the effectiveness 
ot the learning experiences. Certain practical considerations made it 
impossible to secure importunities to administer the experiments to 
high school classes which included boys. Permission was secured 
from school superintendents, principals, and teachers to carry on the 
wwk in eight classes of girls. 

Matched groups were used in four school systems where it was 
possible to administer the tests and iise test scores as a basis for 
equating. In three expmmental situations it was possible to equate 
groups on the basis of intelligence scores only. The justification of 
this procedure rests on the fact that there is a correlation of .616 ± 
.016 between intelligence and achievement on the test and that 
the rdationship between intelligence and ability to learn, especially 
where abstract materials are concerned, is mentioned rather widely in 
educational literature. It was assumed that groups equated on the 
basis of intelligence would be more nearly matched than if no equating 
measures were used. 

In one school it was impossible to secure either of these equating 
measures. In this case the test was administered to a class of girls 
both at the be ginning and at the close of the experiment. At the 
same time that the final, test was administered to the experimental 
group, the r emaining pupils in the same grade were tested and con- 
sidned for conqMrative purposes. 

Groups were equated whenever possible, since the opportunities for 
chanty differences were thereby reduced. In other words, the re- 
liability of the results is likely to be greater. 

The population' used in the experiment con^ted of 305 pupils 
distributed as indicated in the following tabulation: 
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Experi- 

ment 

Experimental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Total 

Equating 

Measure 

I 

25 

25 

50 

Test 

II 

10 

13 

23 


III 

34 

12 

46 

'iQ 

IV 

12 

15 

37 

IQ 

V 

15 

15 

30 

IQ 

VI 

17 

17 

34 

Test 

VII 

21 

14 

35 

Test 

VIII 

24 

36 

50 

Test 

Total 

158 

147 

305 



^School m which no basis for equating was available. 

In experiments I, VI, VII, and VIII, groups were tested and equated 
as nearly as possible on the basis of the arithmetic means and stand- 
ard deviations of test scores which were obtained before the unit was 
taught. For example, in experiment VI, the mean of the experimental 
group on the initial test was 100.8 with a standard deviation of 14.8. 
The mean of the control group was 100.8 with a standard deviation 
of 13.Q. In experiments II, IV, and V, the groups were equated as 
nearly as pos.sible on the basis of the mean IQ and the standard 
deviations of these distributions. 

In the statistical interpretation of these data, the following formu- 
las suggested by Lindquist (3) were used: 

PlvDiff = ViPKi* -1- 

where P.E.i and P.E .2 represent the probable error of the test means 
of the respective groups, and where r represents the Pearson product- 
moment coefficient of correlation between the measures used as the 
basis of matching and the measures between which the final computa- 
tion of means is to be made. 

PK] Iff = \/PE2rTP”E-*2~2r PKip.Eo' 
where P.E.i and P.E .2 represent the probable error of the mean test 
scores in the initial and final test for a particular group and r as 
in the preceding formula. 

In situations where the values of the correlation coefficient between 
the initial and final measures for the experimental and control groups 
varied, the formula developed by Wilks (3) was applied independently 

PK 

VN 

to the mean of each group. The resulting values for the probable 
errors of pte means were then substituted in the usual formula for 
the prob^^ error of the difference. 
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P.E.j)i„ = y'pEiS f P.E.a^ 

The interpretation of these results must be subjected to a con- 
sideration of certain limitations. It is true that the numbers of 
cases in the particular groups are not large. In certain instances 
there are slight discrepancies in the values used in equating groups. 
However, these factors were considered in treating the data and the 
procedure seems justified when attention is called to the limitations 
inherent in the various situations. 

It is also to be considered that there are many variable factors ' 
which are most likely to affect the results in the various schools. 
Variation in teacher zeal is a factor of high importance. Differences 
in interpreting learning experiences and in presenting learning mate- 
rials are unavoidable, as are also differences in the amount of em- 
phasis and time given to particular sections of the course. 

The material used in the learning units and the learning experi- 
ences in the various groups were kept as nearly under control as 
possible by placing in the hands of each teacher and each pupil de- 
tailed learning programs for each topic in the course. As was indi- 
cated in Chapter VI, the learning experiences were of a very specific 
nature. Reports were filled out by the teachers as a part of the 
daily routine, indicating among other things specific topics discussed 
and the type of learning activity conducted (see Appendix). There 
is no reason to suppose that the teachers deviated to a marked 
degree from the procedures indicated in the learning program. Dif- 
ferences in teacher zeal were controlled to some extent as a result 
of providing specific learning activities and suggestions which were 
given by the author in personal interviews. 

Table 4 represents the statistical data for groups equated on the 
basis of their scores in the preliminary test. The results obtained for 
groups equated on the basis of intelligence are also shown in Table S. 

In the case of experiment II, no equating measure was used. The 
class was very small, including only ten girls. The final test was 
administered to thirteen other pupils comprising the same grade at 
the conclusion of the teaching unit when the experimental group was 
tested. The results have been treated statistically, but interpreta- 
tions must be made in full awareness of the limitations of the situa- 
tion. Table 4 presents the statistical computations for this experi- 
ment. 
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Gains on Knowledge Test for Groups Equated on Basis of Intelligence 
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INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS OF KNOWLEDGE TESTS 

It will be noted that significant gains were made in all the experi* 
mental groups when measured in terms of the critical ratio between 
the actual difference and the probable error of the difference of the 
score means in the preliminary and final tests. The critical ratios 
computed on the same basis for the control groups did not show 
significant gains. 

That the gains were significant and greater than could be accounted 
for by chance may be determined by a comparison of the results 
betweoi the experimental and control groups on the basis of the 
probable error of the difference of their means. In each experimental 
situation, the critical ratios indicate a difference in favor of the 
group to which the program of learning experiences was administered. 

IMPROVEMENT ON SELF-RELIANCE SCALES 

Since the placement of pupils on the self-reliance scales definitely 
indicated an unfavorable attitude, a section of the teaching unit was 
devoted to the development of a more favorable attitude. 

A measure of the effectiveness of this part of the unit was secured 
by equating groups on the basis of their initial placement on the 
scale and by determining the gains as indicated by their placement 
on the second administration of the scale. The same formulas for 
computing the probable errors of correlated measures were used in 
the statistical treatment of the groups which were matched on the 
basis of their initial scores. Since the numbers of subjects were 
small for individual groups matched on initial scores, the two groups, 
VI and VII, were combined for the purposes of this part of the 
investigation. Table 6 presents the statistical data. It will be noted 
that the gains made for the experimental group in relation to both 
the initial test and the scores of the control group are all significant. 
Also, the control group remained practically unchanged as far as 
mean scores are concerned. 

The results for those groups equated on the basis of IQ are also 
presented in Table 6. Since the correlation between intelligence and 
scores on this scale were very low, ranging from .09 to .14 in the groups 
analyzed, it can readily be seen that the effect of such a low coef- 
ficient would make the use of the formula recommended by Lindquist 
(3) of little effect in indicating differences. In this case the more 
usual formula would probably be just as meaningful, although slight- 
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ly favoring a mcnre conservative statement of the true probable error 
of the obtained difference. 

A con^Muriscm of the gains made by the experimental groups in 
rdation to the control groups indicates significant gains for the groups 
which were taught. 


SUMMARY 

A comparison of the results obtained for e:q>erimental and control 
groups in relation to the effectiveness of a learning program in child 
develoiMn^t and family relation^ips indicates significant gains for 
the experimental groups. These gains are not confined to knowledge 
tests but are also significant in an analysis of results obtained on 
an attitude scale designed to measure attitudes toward self'reliance. 
It a{q)ears that the program of learning exercises designed to develop 
knowledge of important generalizations and maturity in attitude to- 
ward self-reliance in high school pupils is effective as indicated in a 
statistical analysis of the results of experimental and control groups. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SUMMARY 

The needs of high school pupils in selected phases of child develop- 
ment and family relationships were determined as ftdlows: An ex- 
tensive list of generalizations rdative to the physical, motor, mental, 
emotional, and social development of children; play; and the family 
were submitted to a group of judges. The judges were asked to rate 
on a three point scale the importance of each generalization from 
the standpoint of the thinking and behavior of high school students. 
This list was judged in the light of what constituted the most highly 
refined knovdedge available at the time the judgments were made. 
The list is not to be considered as indicating the importance of each 
generalization in any permanent sense; obviously, the rdative im- 
portance of the generalizations is likely to change with changes in 
the field of knowledge itsdf. 

Persona were sdected as judges who had a wide fund of knowl- 
edge in the field and were interested in the distinction between the 
functions of the parent and the functions of the expert. These per- 
sons were interested in the education of high school pupils, and were 
themselves actually engaged in the process of rearing children or 
assuming the reqxmsibility for thdr devdopment. 

Objective tests, induding knowledge tests and attitude scales, were 
constructed as measuring instruments fm: determining whether or not 
iny>ortant generalizations were functioning in the thinking of hi^ 
school pupils, and the extent to which certain attitudes were in agree- 
ment with what judges considered indicative of mature or intdligent 
bdiavior. The ^owledge tests consisted largdy of multiple choice 
items. Attitude scales were constructed by psyclK^hj^sical techniques 
which may be considered a modification of the method used by Thur- 
stcme (5). The test was submitted to six judges to check the scoring 
key. 

The battery of tests was administered to 1,586 high school studoits 
fourteen different communities in five states. An analy- 
sis of the pupils’ responses* was made item by item for the various 
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procedures in the knowledge test and for the various attitude scales. 
On the basis of this analysis the needs of high school pupils were 
analyzed. 

A jM^gram of learning experiences was constructed in an effort to 
meet the needs of high school pupils as determined by administering 
the measuring devices. The criteria applied in the construction of 
these experiences included such considerations as interest value, vari- 
ety, simplicity, validity, and completeness of materials. 

With the cooperation of school superintendents, principals, and 
teachers eight classes of girls were made available for experimental 
purposes. In four of these situations it was possible to equate con- 
trol groups with the experimental groups on the basis of the original 
scores assigned on the achievement test. Three groups were equated 
on the basis of intelligence. The experimental results of one group are 
included in this study together with results obtained for an unequated 
control group; in this school it was impossible to secure an equating 
measure. 

An analysis of the data reveals the following results: 

1. The coefficient of correlation for the judges’ ratings of the 
generalizations relating to the particular aspects of child development 
and family relationships was computed by the Pearson product-moment 
method of chance halves and was found to be .938 ± .006, indicating 
a fairly high degree of consistency in the judges’ ratings. 

2. The coefficients of correlation for the battery of tests ranged 
from .893 ± .011 to .935 ± .0043 for the several high school grades. 

3. For the various test items, indices of selectivity were computed 
in the form of biserial correlation coefficients between the total scores 
of those subjects who agreed in their response with the judges on 
particular test items and the total scores of those who disagreed. 
These indices are available for purposes of evaluating a given test item 
in terms of its relationship to the test as a whole. They may be 
helpful in selecting various items from the battery for a shorter 
test to obtain a single measure of achievement, 

4 . The coefficients of reliability for the attitude scales constructed 
by psycboph 3 rsical techniques were computed in terms of the probable 
error of the median scale value. The values derived for the scales 
used in this study ranged from .07 to .09 scale units. 

5. An analysis of the test data indicated that significantly large 
percentages of high school pupils either did not know the generalize- 
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tions represented in the various test sections or that they did not 
recognize the implications of the generalizations as applied in the 
test items to an extent that they were able to apply them. 

6. The responses of high school pupils to attitude scales indicate 
that many of their opinions were beyond the range within which 
competent judges recognize intelligent or mature attitudes. The 
responses of high school pupils reveal much inconsistency in their 
attitudes toward the family as an agency for personality development, 
toward the extent to which they believe that the fathers should par- 
ticipate in the care and upbringing of children, and toward the im- 
portance of play in the development of the child. 

7. There were many significant differences between the sexes in 
relation to the various sections of the test. The preponderance of 
these differences lies in favor of the girls. 

8. Many significant difference'' lietween levels of intelligence were 
revealed. Without exception, the differences were in favor of groups 
of pupils with higher levels of intelligence 

9. A set of criteria was dexd'^d and applied in the construction 
of learning experiences designed to meet the needs of high school 
pupils as revealed in the preceding analysis. 

10. Experimental groups to whom the series of learning experi- 
ences was administered consisted of eight high school classes. Seven 
of these classes were matched, the experimental and control groups 
being equated in four instances on the basis of initial test scores and 
in three instances on the basis of intelligence quotients. In each 
situation the experimental groups made significant gains as measured 
in ternns of the critical ratios between the actual difference in the 
means of the groups and the probable error of the difference. 

The data from this investigation indicate that there are many 
important generalizations relative to child development and family 
relationships which are not operating in the thinking of high school 
pupils. Although the needs are common to both sexes, there is some 
evidence that boys have less understanding of the important generali- 
zations than girls. 

Programs of learning e.\periences designed to meet these needs and 
constructed as they were in this study give much promise in respect 
to developing a knowledge of important generalizations and maturity 
in attitudes in child development and family relationships. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A PROGRAM OF 
LEARNING DESIGNED TO CHANGE PAR- 
ENTAL ATTITUDES TOWARD 
SELF-RELIANCE 

THE PROBLEM 

The need for the measurement of the effectiveness of a learning 
program has been brought to the attention of the writer many times, 
particularly in connection with adult education in home economics 
extension work where accurate information regarding the effectiveness 
of specific teaching programs is for the most part not available. 

Several aspects of changes may occur in the learner as a result of 
a series of learning experiences. The changes most frequently studied 
in the past are those relative to knowledge. But there may also be 
changes in regard to what the learner does and the attitudes he holds. 
Applied specifically to parent education we may raise such questions 
as these: Has he made any changes in his practices so that the best 
interest of the child is fostered more than it was previously? Does 
the parent have attitudes more favorable to the best development of 
the child than he formerly held? Likewise there may be changes of 
an emotional nature. All Ihe'^e changes may interact upon each other. 

Changes in regard to attitudes, knowledge, and practices will be 
considered in this study. Emotional changes are Important but there 
is a lack of adequate instruments for measuring them at the present 
time. 

This study is an attempt to measure the effectiveness of a care- 
fully constructed program of learning in changing the attitudes of 
parents toward the development of self-reliance in children. Upon 
analysis, it appeared that there were essentially two aspects to the 
development of a functioning attitude of this type: (1) the feeling 
and conviction of the importance of self-reliance and (2) a knowledge 
of the ph 3 rsical, motor, mental, emotional, and social development 
of the child to make possible the translation of the feeling of im- 
portance into action. Accordingly, the learning program contains 
experiences designed to develop a feeling of the importance of self- 
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rdiance and a knowledge of the devdopment of the difld. A mean 
score of 2.5 with a range of slightly over one scale step, made by a 
groiq> of highly qualified judges on an attitude scale of deven Btq» 
(1 highly favoraUe; 11 highly unfavorable) in a study by Ojemann 
(3), was taken as the objective toward which the learning {HOgram 
was directed. 

The attitude test used in this study which will be described later 
consists essentially of a series of rather specific items; the subjects’ 
responses are interiveted in terms of favorableness or unfavorableness 
to the development of self-reliance. In order to determine whether 
an attitude has been developed which will carry over into phases of 
devdopment not qjecifically discussed in the learning program, all 
references to sdf-rdiance in the teaching were restricted to four 
phases of the child’s activity: eating, sleq>ing, toileting, and the use 
of clothing. An analysis of the data was noade to determine whether 
the attitude carried over into other aspects of the child’s life such 
as [day, household tasks, use of money, and others. 

Measures were also made of the dianges in the parents’ knoudedge 
and practices relative to the child’s development. These are induded 
to give an indication of the effectiveness of the total {mgram in addi- 
ti(m to the changes in attitudes. 

Thus the general plan of the study indudes the following steps: 

1. The construction of a learning program designed to develop a favor- 

able attitude toward self-reliance. Four aspects of the child’s ac- 
tivities were included: sleeping, eating, toileting, and the use of 
clothing. 

2. The measurement of parents’ attitudes, knowledge, and practices re- 

garding the development of self-reliance in tmir children previous 
to the learning program. 

3. The administration of the learning program. 

4. Remeasureraent of the parents' attitudes, knowledge, and practices 

in regard to the development of self-reliance in their children at the 
close of the course. 

5. Analyses of data (1) to determine changes brought about in the 

parents by the learning experiences in regard to their attitudes, 
knowledge; and practices concerning the develo^ent of self-re- 
liance in their children and (2) for a determination of carry-over 
in changes of attitudes regarding aspects of self-reliance not in- 
cluded in the teaching. 


PROCEDURE 

CONSTKITCTION OF THE LeAENINC FbOGRAIC 

The learning program for use with the groups of parents was 
devised aa the basis of genendizations relative to the learning process. 
Wi^ ^hese in mind, certain criteria were set up and fidlowed in the 
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construction of the learning program. These were: (1) the program 
used must be interesting to the parents; (2) the materials must be 
valid, that is, in accordance with the best scientific knowledge avail- 
able; (3) the program must have variety in order to give the par- 
ent a richness of rdationshi{» of the material presented; and (4) 
it must be within the difficulty level of the parent. 

In order to insure the interest of the parent, the material was or- 
ganised so as to hdp the parent see the value which such a program 
hdd fw: him. For instance, the first topic was based upon the prin- 
ciple of helping the parent see both the immediate and remote values 
which the devdopment of self-reliance in children would have for 
both the parent and child. The ideas were brought out that develop- 
ing self-reliance in the child gives him a feeling of self-confidence, 
of security and pride in his own accomplishments, and that it would 
aid him in solving his own problems and in learning to make his 
own decisions. Values to the parent were likewise considered. 

In addition to discussions designed to develop a feeling of the 
importance of self-reliance in the preschool child, it seemed essential 
to include the important generalizations relative to different phases 
of the child’s development. 

The important generalizations in each phase of development were 
obtained from data supplied by Ojemann (5). He submitted ex- 
tensive lists of generalizations to a group of carefully selected judges 
and asked them to rate each judgment on a three point scale as to 
its ingwrtance in the care and guidance of children. Generalizations 
receitdng a rating equivalent to an average rating by all of the judges 
were included in the learning program. 

The reading materials consisted of writings of prominent authors 
in the field of parent education and child development. All were 
checked for validity by the standard described by Ojemann (4). 

Variety of methods used in the presentation helped to insure a 
richness of association which aided the parent in acquiring a more 
conqdete knowledge of the subjects being considered. Visual aids 
whid would foster self-help, problems for consideration, records of 
observations made by the parent, concrete illustrations of means of 
devd(^^ self-reliance, and reading material with specific references 
'ffere some of the ways in which these learning experiences were 
iwovided. 
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Teaching materials^ included lesson outlines to be used by the 
leader, questions and problems for use in the discussion period in 
case they were needed to promote interest and discussion, reading 
lists and materials for the use of the members of the groups, and 
sununaries of the topic discussions to be given to the members at the 
close of each discussion period. The summaries were given so that 
the members might have a brief outline for future reference which 
mi^t help to alleviate forgetting. 

The level of difficulty was assured by the selection of material 
and lectures which the parents could readily understand. 

The program was divided into the following class meetings: 


Meeting 1 : 
Meeting 2: 

Meeting 3. 

Meeting 4- 
Meeting S: 
Meeting 6 : 


Self-Reliance • What and why ? 

The development of self-reliance in regard to eating and 
toileting 

The development of self-reliance in regard to sleeping and 
the use of clothing 
Physical and motor development 
Mental development of the child 
Social and emotional development 


In arranging the order of presentation, it was thought best to 
teach the material regarding the phases of the development of self- 
reliance first in order to create interest in the subject, then to follow 
with those concerned with the child’s development. 

Teaching materials were rigidly held to four phases of the de- 
vdopment of self-reliance included in the original plan, namely, eat- 
ing, sleeping, toileting, and the use of clothing. Reading lists included 
only references to material concerned with these phases of self-reli- 
ance, and any question which came up concerning other aspects of 
sdf-ieliance was sidetracked in as tactful a manner as possible. How- 
ever, it was impossible to select books for reading with no reference 
to other phases of self-reliance, but such references were not included 
\n the reading Vvsts. Nil relercnce made to reading material was 
made in terms of specific assignments. 


Measuring Instruuents 

Three measurements of the parents were made both before and fol- 
lowing the series of lessons. These included measurement of atti- 
tudes toward self-reliance, measurement of knowledge concerning the 
development of the child, and a measurement of practices in regard 

^Teaching nateriala are found in the Appendix of the manaMript copy on file at the 
State Univeriity of Iowa library. 
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to the development of self-reliance in eating, toileting, sleeping, and 
the use of clothing. 

Attitude Scale 

For measuring the parents’ attitude toward the development of 
.self-reliance, the Ojemann (3) self-reliance attitude scale was used. 
This scale was developed by adapting the psychophysical method to 
the measurement of attitudes. Essentially it is the allocation of an 
individual on a linear attitude continuum according to the opinion 
he rejects or accepts. The scale has a range of eleven steps, the 
unfavorable opinions falling at the higher level near the eleven end 
of the scale, the central zone on either side of six being neutral 
and the favorable opinions ranging near one. The scale appears thus; 

, pT n 'I r I r !' 1 1 i i i-rrr. ' r i-|- r : r— - t rr— > ttt : i iTV i : 1 1 r-; v«-i i i-n 

Ol 234lSo7»9tOtl 

fAVOAAftLB NfeorftAU 

For example an item in the test reads, “1 feel that a child (whose 
capacity fur development is near the average) is capable of un- 
dressing and going to bed alone after being told it is time to go to 

bed by the age of ” .'V range of the ages when a child, whose 

capacity for development is near the average, can be expected to 
undress and go to bed after being told is arranged on the scale from 
favorable to unfavorable, each age having a scale value. The opinion, 
then, which the parent gives as the age when the child can be ex- 
pected to do this is rated on the scale according to the age designated 
at the particular scale value where his opinion falls. His total atti- 
tude scale would be a composite average of his attitude ranking of 
all the items on the scale. 

The test has a reliability coefficient of .96 at the preschool level 
obtained by correlating the odd and even items on the test and 
applying the Spearman-Brown formula. 

While it is impossible to establish the validity of such a test 
without a very extensive investigation, it seems probable that it is 
measuring what is known as attitudes in the sense that opinions or 
what one thinks are attitudes. Whenever we ask a parent about the 
age at which he thinks that a child should be capable of undressing 
and going to bed when told to do so, we are seeking for his opinion 
or attitude since no one knows definitely when the child should be 
aNe to do this. 
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The investigator acted as teacher for the administration of the 
program, meeting all groups personally. She hdd an attitude score 
ni 2.75 ad measured on the Ojemann scale. 

Knowledge Test 

The knowledge of the parent in regard to the child’s develi^ment 
was measured by a test built by the writer for use in this study. 
It is similar in nature to an objective achievement test of the type 
used for determining the achievement of pupils in school subjects. 
True-false items, best-answer type items, and identification items are 
included in the test. It was developed according to standards set 
up in a course in inqwovement of the written examination taken by 
the writer, and was subjected to criticisms of a number of graduate 
students who were building objective tests of the same type. 

After being built, the test was submitted to five judges for criti- 
cism and marking. Some of the items were clarified and others omitted 
as a result of criticism by the par«it education staff of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, two research assistants in parent education, 
and one graduate student in the parent education division of the 
graduate college of the State University of Iowa. Four were parents 
as wril as persons informed in scientific knowledge of the chQd. 
Scoring of the test was based upon the markings of these five judges. 

Parent/ Practices 

Parents’ {H'actkes in regard to the develi^ment of self-reliance in 
their children were measured by a score card devdqped for this study 
by the writer. Jack (2) made a first atteii^>t to measure parent 
practice in regard to efficiency in child rearing in the home. She 
used an interview form and a questionnaire as means of recording 
parent practices. Phillqu (6) devdoped a technique for measuring 
parent practices in which he develqied record blanks upon which the 
parent or other observer might record practices. Hanson (1), in a 
study of children’s use of money, devdoped a method for scoring 
the practices of children in learning the use of money. In this study 
she used generalizations obtained from literature in tte fidd of parent 
educatkm and child wdfare in r^ard to children’s use of mon^ as 
criteria for sawing. Each of her generalizations was carefully dcffaaed, 
and designation was made as to credit to be given for point. 
TUs latter procedure was edited the writer for use in soociag 
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the practice of parents in r^ard to teaching their children self-reliance 
in eating, toileting, sleeping, and the use of clothing. 

The author chose sixteen items for use in the score card. The items 
covered references to the development of sdf-rdiance of the child in 
his eating, toileting, sleeping, and use of clothing habits. It was 
assumed that toQeting included washing and combing as well as 
elimination. Each item was analyzed in detaU to indicate the variety 
of ways in which the general principle for which the item stood might 
be met, allowing for the operation of the flexible scoring plan. The 
following items were selected for use in the score card:^ 

1. Is the child provided with suitable equipment for eating? 

2. Is the child given an opportunity to feed himself? 

3. Is the child given an opportunity to wait upon himself while eating? 

4. Is equipment provided for the child to clean up anything he spills 

while eating or preparing his table? 

5. Is the child made responsible for accidents while eating? 

6. Is the child provided with suitable equipment fur washing himself? 

7. Is the child provided means for combing his own hair? 

M. Is the child provided with suitable equipment so that he can wait 

upon himself at the toilet? 

9. Is the child given res|K>nsibility fur deciding when to go to the toilet? 

10 Is the child given an opportunity to depend upon himself when going 
to bed? 

II. Does the child get himself ready for bed either partially or wholly? 

12 Does the child assume at least part of the responsibility for his own 
daytime nap? 

13. Is the child provided with clothing which will facilitate self-help? 

14. Is the child allowed to assist in undressing and dressing himself or 

allowed to do it entirely alone? 

15. Is the child given an opportunity to have any part in the selection 

of clothing lie is to wear on some occasions? 

16. Is the child provided means for partly caring for his own clothing? 

Organization of Groups 

The selection of groups was made on a basis of nearness to Iowa 
City in order that they could be easily reached for teaching. It was 
expected, too, that members would be parents of preschool children 
since the program was planned with the young child in mind. Staff 
members of the parait education division of the Iowa Child Wdfare 
Research Station gave the writer assistance in securing groups. They 
made prdiminary arrangements for contacts with interested persons 
in each community and gave advice about plans for the organizatkm 
of groupa. 

•tlw CMBpieta score card is ■iven i» the Appendix of the menoseript copy on file 
St the Stste University of lews library. 
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Four groups w«:e secured with a total enrollment of sixty-three 
mothers, forty-eight of whom were used in the study. The others 
wae dropped when analyzing data because of incomplete records. 
Only those cases were retained where both initial and final tests were 
obtained. All of those included in the study were mothers of pre- 
school childrai except three; the three exceptions were young mar- 
rid women who anticipated children. Age range of the mothers was 
from twenty-two to forty-seven, the mean age being thirty years. 
A total of eighty-three children were represented by the forty-eight 
mothers, making an average of 1.7-4- children to each family. Of 
the eighty-three children, sixty-four were under school age. The 
distribution of children ranged from one to eight, twenty-seven fam- 
ilies having only one child, ten having two children, four having three, 
and one each having four, five, seven, and eight children. 

Three of the groups were composed of mothers living in small 
town communities. The fourth was a group of rural mothers. Groups 
were located in Marion, Oxford, Coralville Heights, and Sharon Center, 
Iowa. One group was regularly organized as a Mother’s Club previous 
to the study, and all of its members were mothers of young children 
since this is one of the requirements for membership in the club. The 
other three groups were organized for the program developed in this 
study and only three mothers enrolled in them had ever attended 
child study groups at some previous time. 

In three of the groups meetings were held in various homes of the 
community. The rural group met in the community high school build- 
ing, which was centrally located and thus more easily reached by the 
mothers. 

Meetings in all groups were held once each week until the series 
was complete. The first organization meeting was held on October 
19, 1933, and the first regular meeting on October 25. Final meet- 
ings were hdd December 12, two on December 15, and the last on 
December 20. In three of the groups an extra meeting was held at 
which the final tests were given, and in one group the regular course 
was given in seven meetings instead of six, topic 2 being divided into 
two meetings. Thus a total of twenty-eight meetings was hdd in 
the four ^oiq)s in addition to the four organization meetings. In 
one group the fathers attended the last meeting by special request, 
vdiidi the leader was hiqipy to prant since it showed an interest in 
the meetings on die part of the fathers. 

Attendance was excqitionally good considering the fact that all 
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of the members had young children, and numy thinp were likely to 
interfere with attendance at meetings. The forty-eight mothers in- 
cluded in the study had an average of 5.1 meetings attended. Eighteen 
members did not miss a single meeting of the series. 

Since the investigation was conducted in four different communities, 
it was not possible to secure an adequate control group. The learn- 
ing program, however, was carried out in a relatively short period 
of time, and in no community was there special emphasis placed upon 
self-reliance during the experiment by other educative agencies sudi 
as new5p^)ers, magazines, churches, or schools. Results of investi- 
gations in the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station have indicated 
that there is little or no practice effect on the attitude scale. 

Giving of Tests 

The self-reliance test was given first, u.sually at the close of the 
general discussion of the first meeting. Then the knowledge test 
was given at the second meeting. 

In the giving of both tests the members were presented with the 
mimeographed forms, given detailed instruction, and then asked to 
fill them out without conversing with each other. As much time as 
was needed was allowed for filling out each test. The time required 
ranged from twenty to forty minutes. Tests were collected and filed 
for scoring following the series of meetings. 

The score cards for measuring the parents’ practices were filled out 
by the writer by means of home inter\iews. Information was ob- 
tained by observations and conversation with the mothers. An aver- 
age of about one and one-half hours was consumed in each interview 
since it seemed necessary to allow enough time so that the visit did 
not seem rushed. 

In cases where there were two preschool children in the same 
home, the older child was selected for scoring as it was felt that this 
gave a better index of the parents’ practices. 

CHANGES PRODUCED IN THE PARENTS AS A RESULT 
OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Changes in Attitudes 

Scores from the forty-eight cases having both initial and final atti- 
tude measurements are found in Table 1. They show a mean attitude 
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ranking on the attitude scale with a standard error of the difference 
in means of .331. This gives a critical ratio of 3.41 indicating 
practical certainty that a significant change in attitude occurred as 
a result of the teaching series. 

In interpreting the initial score it must be remembered that the 
attitude test was given at the close of the first meeting. There 
is a possibility, therefore, that it may be somewhat nearer the favor- 
able side of the scale than would have been the case had the test 
been given prior to the discussion. Some evidence to support this 
possilnlity is found in the fact that large unselected groups of par- 
ents average approximately 6.60 on the scale, whereas this group 
averaged S.94. 

WhQe a comparison of groups is unwarranted from the standpoint 
of numbers, it is interesting as indicative of possible trends. Compari- 
son of groups according to the amount of change brought about 
in attitudes in connection with average age, number of children, 
and location of the groups is shown in Table 2. 

It is interesting to note that the rural group (Group 4), having 
the largest number of children and the highest average age, regis- 
tered a more favorable attitude score at the first testing than did 
any of the other three groups. This may suggest that rural people 
and people with larger families hold a more favorable attitude toward 
self-reliance in their children, since there are so many tasks always 
needing to be done and children may be expected to learn to do them 
earlier under these conditions than in the homes of parents who 
live in the small town community. 

Data were also analyzed in regard to changes brought about in 
attitudes in the specific phases of self-reliance which were taught in 
comparison with changes in otbCT aspects of the child’s activities 
which were not taught. The comparison was made in order to deter- 
mine whether learning had carried over into these other activities. 
The test items were divided into “items taught” and “others” and 
average scores made according to this classification. The test was 
found to contain twenty-five items relating to the child’s eating, toilet- 
ing, sleeping, and use of clothing which were included in the teaching, 
and twenty-seven others such as the use of money, play, crossing the 
street, answering the telephone, performing household tasks, etc. This 
analysis is found in the following tabulations: 
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Standard 

Items 

Mean 

Standard 

Error of 

• 


Deviation 

Mean 


Initial Scores 


Taught 

6.09 

1.65 

.24 

Others 

5.82 

1.88 

.27 


Final Scores 


Taught 

488 

1.CS 

.24 

Others 

463 

1.77 

.25 



Standard 


Items 

Mean 

Krror of 

Critical 



Difference 

Ratios 


Differences 



Taught 

1.21 

.34 

3.56 

Others 

1.19 

.38 

313 


The data show that a change of attitudes was obtained not only 
in regard to the items taught but also in the others. There was a 
difference between the initial and final mean scores of 1.19 for the 
“other” items as compared with 1.21 for those taught. These give 
a critical ratio of 3.13 and 3.65 respectively. 

This phase of the analysis b particularly interesting because it 
tends to indicate that a type of change is functioning in the behavior 
of the parents which spreads from one activity to another. \ general 
attitude appears to have been developed which carries over from 
specific items taught to items not considered in the teaching. 

An analysis of the attitude scores was made on the ba.sis of age. 
The scores of the members ranging in age from twenty-two to twenty- 
nine were compared with the scores of the members ranging in age 
from thirty to forty-seven. Results of this analysis showed no sig- 
nificant difference as is shown in the following tabulation: 





Attitude Scores 

Age Range, 

Cases 

Initial 

Final 

Differ- 
ence in 

Years 


Mean 

Mean 

Means 

22 to 29 

25 

5.86 

4.74 

1.12 

30 to 47 

23 

5.98 

490 

1.08 

difference between 

initial 

and final 

means was 

1.12 for 


younger group and 1.08 for the older. 

Changes in Knowledge 

The parents' knowledge relative to the child's development in- 
creased significantly as shown by the data in Table 1. A rise of 3.5 
points was found in the mean Kores from the initial to the final 
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tests with a standard error of diffo’ence in means of .74. This gives 
a critical ratio of 4.73. 

Group 2 made the greatest gain, raising their scores on the average 
of 4.6 points from initial to final tests. Here again Group 4, the 
rural group, made the least gain in scores with a rise of 2.5 points. 

Chances in Practices 

Since lack of time made it impossible to obtain initial scores in 
practices for Group 2, the measurement in changes which took place 
in parents* practices as measured by the score card is known for 
only thirty-nine cases. These thirty-nine cases, however, show an 
average increase in practice scores of 55.15 points, with a standard 
error of the difference in initial and final means of 11.7. Table 1 
gives these data. Thus a critical ratio of 4.71 was obtained, indi- 
cating practical certainty that significant changes occurred in the prac- 
tices of the parents in the development of self-reliance in eating, 
toileting, dealing, and the use of cl^hing in their children. 

It is interesting to note here that some of the changes in practices 
were not likely to be made immediately as considerable time is nec- 
essary to bring them about. An example of this appears in items 
relative to the children's clothing. In a large number of cases, the 
clothing was of the type which does not foster the development of 
self-reliance in the child. A change would often involve the making 
of new ai^rd in order to facilitate self-help for the child. This 
involves time. There is, therefore, a possibility that this phase of 
the parents’ [wactices did not register much change during the short 
time elapsing between measurements. 

An analysis of the changes in practices shows that the greatest 
change took fidace in toileting. This involved added facilities, such 
as providing the child with his own wash cloth and towd, placing these 
within his reach, giidng him a comb of his own and a place to keep 
it, providing a low mirror, and making a stool on which he could 
stand while wadifaig his face and hands. One mothM* of a four-year- 
(dd girl remarked, “I didn’t realize I was hindering my chfld’s devel- 
cqiHnent by washing and dressing her, I liked to do it and it saved 
time, so I thought no more about it.” 

Many mothers reported fixing chairs at a more suitable height for 
use at the table, providing foot and back rests on chairs, and making 
it possible fm die child to get in and out of his own chair. Othera 
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succeeded in teaching the child to wait upon himself at the table. 
Stmie provided small pitchers for the child to pour milk. Others 
allowed him to help himself to certain foods, cut his own meat, clean 
tq) any food he filled, and in other ways learn to depend upon 
himself in eating. 


SUMMARY AND FINDINGS 

The purpose of the investigation is to measure the effectiveness 
of a carefully constructed program of learning in changing the atti- 
tudes of parents toward the development of self-reliance in chUdren. 
The learning program contained eiq>eriences designed to develop a 
feeling of the importance of self-reliance and a knowledge of the 
devdopment of the child. It was hoped that the program would 
result in a translation of this feeling of importance into action. 

Attitudes were measured previous to the teaching program and 
again following it, using the Ojemann self-reliance attitude scale which 
contains eleven steps (1 highly favorable; II highly unfavorable). 

In order to determine whether an attitude had been developed 
which would carry over into phases of development not specifically 
discussed in the learning program, all references to self-reliance in 
the teaching were restricted to four phases of the child’s activity: 
eating, sleeping, toileting, and the use of clothing. Data were an- 
alyzed to determine whether the attitude developed carried over into 
other aspects of the child’s life such as play, performance of household 
tasks, use of money, and others. 

Measures were made of changes in the parents’ knowledge relative 
to the child’^ development and of changes in practices in order to 
give an indication of the effectiveness of the total program in addition 
to changes in attitudes. 

Four groups of parents of preschool children totaling forty-e^ht 
in number served as subjects for the study. Groups were located in 
three small towns and in one rural community, all of which were 
within easy traveling* distance from the State University of Iowa at 
Iowa City. Only three of the forty-eight mothers had previously at- 
tended chfld study classes directed by trained leaders. The average 
age of the parmts was 30.1-)- years. A total of sixty-three preschool 
chSdrat were represented in the forty-eight families. 

(koups met once each week for a series of six meetings, time and 
place being arranged with consideration for the convenience of the 
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group. Attendance averaged 5.1 meetings per i>erson, with dghteen 
members having perfect attendance. 

The program of learning was developed by applying the known 
generalizations relative to the learning process. Problems for dis- 
cussion, reading material with definite references, visual aids, and 
specific illustrations for each topic comprised the learning experiences 
included in the series. The investigator served as teacher. She held 
an attitude of 2.75 as measured by the attitude scale. 

An analysis of the initial and final measurements indicates the 
following results: 

1. Attitudes were changed from a position of 5.94 on the attitude 
scale to 4.81, showing a change to a more favorable attitude of 1.13 
scale stq>s. A standard error of difference in means of .331 gives a 
critical ratio of 3.41, indicating practical certainty that a .significant 
change in attitudes occurred. 

2. Analysis of the data to determine whether the attitudes de- 
veloped carried over into phases of development not specifically dis- 
cussed in the learning program showed a mean gain for the items 
taught of 1.21, a standard error of difference of .339, and a critical 
ratio of 3.56 as compared with a mean gain for the untaught items 
of 1.19, standard error of difference in means of .375, and a critical 
ratio of 3.13. Thus the change of attitudes developed in regard to 
specific phases of self-reliance included in the teaching program car- 
ried over into other aspects of the child’s activities which were not 
included. 

3. A conq>arison of the mean attitude scores of the subjects rang- 
ing in age from twenty-two to twenty-nine years with those from 
thirty to forty-seven years of age showed practically as much gain 
for one group as for the other. 

4. Initial and final measurements of knowledge concerning the 
development of the child showed a gain of 3.5 in mean scores, with a 
standard error of the difference of .74. This gives a critical ratio 
of 4.73 indicating practical certainty that the difference was sig- 
nificant. 

5. Increase in practice scores shows a mean gain of 55.15 with a 
standard error of difference in means of 11.7 and a critical ratio of 
4.71, indicating that the difference was significant. 

6. Although numbers are too limited for comparison between 
g^oiQM, such a procedure shows interesting traids. For instance, the 
rural group, having the largest number of children and the highest 
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average age, registered a more favorable attitude in the initial test 
than any of the other three. This may suggest that families who live 
in the country and who have a larger number of children hold, on 
the whole, a more favorable attitude toward self-reliance than do 
smaller families living in small town communities. 

As indicated in the second result, a significant gain was registered 
on those items in the attitude test excluded from the learning pro- 
gram as well as on the items included. This tends to indicate that 
the type of attitude developed is sufficiently general in character to 
function in a variety of situations. 
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Development of motor control of eyes x x Bryan (7); Sherman and Sherman (52) 

Development of motor control of head x Lippinan (35) 

Walking x x x x x x x Burnside (9) ; McGraw (37) ; Shirley (53) 
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APPENDIX II 

TESTS FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDE 
TOWARD SELF-RELIANCE 




FORM 1 OF TEST FOR MEASURING ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF- 
RELIANCE FOR PARENTS OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

by 

Ralph H. Ojiehaiim 


Name - I. 

(If you prefer, you need not give your name ) 

Are you a husband or wife? 

How many children have you? Girls Boys 

Ages of girls Ages of boys 

What has been your schooling? (Put a circle around the last year of 
school completed.) 

Grades 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 High School 1 2 3 4 College 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Have you ever attentfed child study classes? 

If so, where? How long? 

The following pages contain a list of items such as this. 

I think that a child should be able to brush his teeth daily 

without being told to do so by the age of 

We want you to read an item, then think of children who are neidier 
high nor low in intelligence, physical development, etc., but near the average. 
Then mark in the blank the age at which anyone of these “near-average" 
children should be able to perform this task. 

For example, if you think that the average child should be able to brush 
his teeth daily without being told to do so by the age of five years, place 
the figure 5 in the blank, like this; 

1 think that a child should be able to brush his teeth daily 
without being told to do so by the age of S 

In some cases you may wish to put down the age in months rather 
years. In such cases write "mos." after the figure, like this : 2 mos. 

We want your mm opinion on each item. 

1. I feel that a child should carry food with a spoon from a 
dish to the mouth wUhotU spiWnt (does not imply never 

spilling), throughout an entire meal, by the age of 

3. I think a child should be able to cut his own meat (if 

reasonably tender) with a knife by the age of — 

S. I think a child it capable of answering the doorbell and 

calling the person desired by the age of 

7. I a child should be able to Mp set the table for a 

r«M.ity meal (e. g., place silverware and dishes on the 
ti bhr after an adult has given them to him and hat shown 
him where to place them) by the age of 

345 
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9. I think m child has the ability to take a message over 
the telephone to relay correctly to another member of 
the family by the age of 

11. I feel that a child should be taught to manage expendi* 
ture of an allowance which includes money for a few 
articles of clothing (e. g., hose, handkerchiefs) by the 
age of 

13. I feel that a child is capable of undressing and going to bed 
alone after being told it is time to go to bed by the age of 
15. I feel that a child should be allowed to ride a kiddie kar 
or other mobile toy around the home block (assuming 
there are no hidden driveways and but two alleys, which 
are not often used) without being accompanied by an adult 
at the age of 

17. I think a child should be able to remove all his indoor 
clothing when it has been unfastened for him by the age 
of 

19. 1 think a child should be able to unbutton one-half inch 
buttons when in front fodtion by the age of 
21. I think a child should be able to fasten medium sized 
hooks and eyes when in front position by the age of 
23. I feel that ^ child should be able to take responsibility for 
urination (e. g, indicate his need) by the age of 
25. I think a child should be able to hold and drink from a cup 
or glass (one-half full of liquid) unlhout spring (does not 
imply never spilling) by the age of 
27. I think that a child should be able to endure ordinary small 
hurts (e. g., falling from a kiddie kar) without crying 
by the age of 

29. I believe a child should be permitted to play in his own 
unfenced yard without the immediate presence of an adult 
by the age of 

31. 1 think a child should be able to share voluntarily toys with 
any child with whom he is playing by the age of 
33. I believe a child should be able to kelp with the wedcly 
cleaning (e. run the vacuum cleaner, empty waste- 
baskets) by the age of 

35. 1 think a child should be able to dry the dishes (not 
scald them) after a family meal by the age of 
37. I think a child should be permitted to run errands about 
the neighborhood (e. g., uke a neighbor some flowers or 
borrow something for his mother) by the age of 
39. I think a child should be able to bathe himself with adult 
supervision by the age of 

41. I think a child should be able to remove all his own in- 
door clothh^, including unfastening, wAflout by 
the age of 
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43. I think a child should be able to dress himself when his 
clothes are handed to him in the proper position and are 
fastened for him by the age of 

45. I think a child should be able to fasten medium sized 
snaps when in front position by the age of 

47. I feel that a child should be able to make his own bed 
daily (excepting when sheets arc changed) tuitkout kelp 
by the age of 

49. I feel that a child should be able to assist in preparing 
food for the family meal (e. g., wash vegetables) by the 
age of 

51. I think that a child should go to school alone a distance 
of two miles or less, when it is necessary to cross several 
heavy traffic streets, by the age of 



FORM 2 OF TEST FOR MEASURING ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF- 
REUANCE FOR PARENTS OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

by 

RAtra H. OjEHAHH 

Name — 

(If you prefer, you need not give your name.) 

Are you a husband or wife? - 

How many children have you? Girls Boys 

Ages of girls Ages of boys 

What has been your schooling' (Put a circle around the last year of 
school completed.) 

Grades 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Higli School 1 2 3 4 College 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Have you ever attended child study classes? 

If so, where? How long? 

The following pages contain a fist of items snch as this; 

I think that a child should be able to brush his teeth daily 

without being told to do so by the age of 

We vrant yov to read an item, then think of children who are neither 
high nor low in intelligence, physical development, etc., but near the 
average. Then mark in the blank the age at which any one of these "near- 
average" children should be able to perform this task. 

For example, if you think that the average child should be able to brush 
liis teeth daily without being told to do so by the age of live years, place 
the figure 5 in the blank, like this : 

I think that a child should be able to bni.sh his teeth daily 
without being told to do so by the age of 5 

In some cases you may wish to put down the age in months rather than 
years. In such cases write "mos." after the figure, like this: 2 tnos. 

We want your own opinion on each item. 

2. I think that a child should be able to use a fork to carry 
s(did food from a dish to the mouth udtfiesrt tfOBmg (does 
not imply never spilling), throi^hout an entire meal, by 

the age of 

4. I believe dut a dhild can be taught to make a good selection 
of his own meal vriien dining in a hotel or restaurant 

the age of 

6. I think a child thonid be able to bdp make Us own bed 
(e. f., the child on one side of the bed smoothing cover s 
and an adult on the other) by the age of 
8. I brficTe that a diild can run errands about the home (c, g., 

fetch a book for a parent) by the age of 


Ml 
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10. I feel that a child should be able to kdp with daily clean- 
ing about the home (e. g., pick up newspapers, straighten 
small rugs, empty ash trays) by the age of 

12. I believe that a child should be put in his bed while awake 
and should go to sleep of his own accord by the age of 

14. I think a child should be able to take turns with another 

child at using some toy or piece of play apparatus, with- 
out suggestion from an adult, by the age of 

16. 1 think that a child should be able to go to school alone, 
a distance of one mile or less, when it is not necessary to 
cross heavy traffic streets, by the age of 

15. I think a child should l>e able to dress himself entirely 

vitkovt ktlp by the age of 

20. I think a child can unfasten snaps regardless of the position 
or sire by the age of 

22. I feel that a child should be able to take responsibility for 
his bowel movements fe. g, indicate his need) by the 
age of 

24. I believe that a child should be able to wash and dry his 
hands and face, in.suring cleanliness, mikotU adult super- 
vision by the age of 

26 I feel that a child should be able to chouse his own play 
activities from material available about the home by the 
age of 

28. I think a child sluiuld krlp put his toys away at the end 
of a play period after suggestion from an adult by the 
age of 

20. I think a cliild should hr able to settle minor difficul- 
ties (c. g., a struggle over a tos) with a child his own 

age by the age of 

12. I think a child is capable of answering the telephone 
and calling the person desired by the age of 

J4. I think a child should be able to set the tabic for a family 

meal with dishes and silverware wilkout kelp from an 

adult hy the age of 

36. I feel that a child shotild be able to hang up his own 
wraps, providing hooks are within his reach and near 
at hand, veitkotii suggetlxm from an adult, hy the age of 

.18. 1 think titat a child should be able to wash and dry his 
hands and face, reasonably clean, wilk adult suggestion 
and supervision hy the age of 

40. I feel that a child should be able to brush his teeth witkout 
adult supervision by the age of 

42. 1 think a child should be able to put his own shoes on 
the correct foot and lafe and lie them wUkout kelp by the 
age of 

44. I think a child should be able to button one-half inch but- 
tons when in front petition by the ngt of 
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46, I feel that a child should be allowed to make a choice 
oi clothing to be worn from a few selected by an adult 
by the age of 

48. I believe that a child should be able to ietp set the table 
for a family meal (e. g,, assist another person) by the 
age of 

SO. I believe a child should be able to choose his own books to 
read from a library list of books suitable for his age by 
the age of 

5Z I believe that a child should be able to get to school on 
time without bem$ reminded by the age of 



TEST FOR MEASURING ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF-RELIANCE 
FOR PARENTS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

by 

Rauh H. Ojekann 

Name 

(If you prefer, you need not give your name.) 

Arc you a husband or wife? 

How many children have you? Girls Boys 

Ages of girls Ages of boys 

What has been your schooling? (Put a circle around the last year of 
school completed.) 

Grades 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 High School 1 2 3 4 College 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Have you ever attended child study classes? 

If so, where? How long? 

The following pages contain a list of items such as this: 

1 think that a child should be able to brush his teeth daily 

without being told to do so by the age of 

We want you to read an item, then think of children who are neither 
high nor low in intelligence, physical development, etc, but just average. 
Then mark in the blank the age at which any one of these average children 
should be able to perform this task. 

For example, if you think that the average child should be able to 
brush his teeth daily without being told to do so by the age of five years, 
place the figure 5 in the blank, like this: 

I think that a child should be able to brush his teeth daily 
without being told to do so by the age of S 

In some cases you may wish to put down the age in months rather than 
years. In such cases write “mos.” after the figure, like this : 2 mos. 

W'e want your awn opinion on each item. 

1. I think that a child should be able to use a fork to carry 

solid food from a dish to the mouth witknt spilMnt 
(does not imply never spilling) throughout an entire meal 
by the age of 

2. I think a child should be able to cut his own meat (if rea- 

sonably fender) with a knife by the age of 

3. I believe that a child can be taught to make a good selection 

of his own meal when dining in a hotel or restaurant 

by the age of 

4. I think a child is capable of answering the doorbell and 

calling the person desired by the age of 

5. I think a child should be able to kelp make his own bed 

(e. g., the child on one side of the bed smoothing covers 

and the adult on the other) by the age of 

351 
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6. 1 thmk a child has the ability to take a messase over the 

telc]>hone to relay correctly to another member of the 
family by the age of 

7. I fMl that a child should be able to help with daily clean- 

ing about the home (e g., pick up newspapers, straighten 
small rugs, empty ash trays) by the age of 
&. I ImI that a child has the ability to prepare a simple 
family dinner without assistance after it has been planned 
by the mother by the age of 

9. I fee] that a child is competent to play about the yard or 
house alone in the daytime when the parents are away for 
a period of two or three hours (assuming that there are 
neighbors within a block who can be called upon, if 
needed) by the age of 

10. (Disregard legal age when marking this item ) 

I feel that a child has the ability to drive the family 
car when adults are in the car by the age of 

11. I feet that a child should be taught to manage expendi- 

ture of an allowance which includes money for a few 
articles of clothing (e. g, hose, handkerchiefs) by the 
age of ' 

12. 1 think that a child can be left alone, in charge of the 

household, with younger members of the family (not more 
than three children and none younger than three years 
and assuming that the father is home at night) by the 
age of 

13. 1 believe that a child should be taught to buy his own 

clothing wthwt htip from an adult by the age of 

14. 1 think that a child should be taught how to obtain his own 

answers to his questions such as “How is silk made?’’ or 
“Where does rubber come from?" by the age of 

15. I feel that a child is capable of undressing and going to 

bed alone after being told it is time to go to bed by the 
age of 

16. I think a child should be able to take turns with another 

child at using some toy or piece of play apparatus, with- 
out suggestion from an adult, by the age of 

17. 1 feel that a child should be allowed to ride a kiddie kar 

or other mobile toy around the home block (assuming there 
are no hidden driveways and but two alleys which are ’ 
not often used) by the age of 

IS, I think that a child should go to school alone, a distance 
of one mile or less, wlwi it is not necessary to cross 
heavy traSk streets by the age of 
19. I titink a child ahotild be able to dress hinntelf entirely 
ssdOmst by dm age of 
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20. I think a child should be able to fasten medium sized 

hooks and eyes when in /rant position by the age of 

21. I think a child is capable of taking entire care of his 

hair (i. e., wash, comb, decide how it is to be worn, 
when it is to be cut, etc.) by the age of 

22. I think a child should be able to share voluntarily toys 

with any child with whom he is playing by the age of 

23. I think a child is capable of answering the telephone and 

calling the person desired by the age of 
24 I believe a child should be able to help with the weekly 
cleaning (e g,, run the variiitm cleaner, empty waste- 

baskets) by the age of 

25. I think a child should be able to dry the dishes fnot 

scald them) after a family meal by the age of 
26 I think a child should be able to bathe himself with 

adult supervision by the age of 
27. I think a child should be able to put his own shoes on 
the correct foot and late and tie them without help by 
the age of 

2B. I think a child should be able to fasten medium sized 

snaps when in frotU position by the age of 
29, <I feel that a child should be allowed to make a choice of 
clothing to be worn from a few selected by an adult by 
the age of 

30 I feel that a child should be able to make his own bed 
daily (excepting when sheets are changed) without help 
by tlie age of 

31. I feel that a child should be able to plan and prepare a 

simple family dinner (e. g. meat, potatoes, vegetable, 
and dessert) by the age of 

32. I believe a child should he able to choose his own books 

to read from a library list of books suitable to his age 

by the age of 

33 T think that a child should go to school alone a distance 

of two miles or less when it is necessary to cross sev- 

eral heavy traffic streets by the age of 

34. r believe that a child should be able to get to school on time 

without bring remindfd by the age of 

35. I think that a child should be able to choose his own 

reading matter, including books, magazines, and news- 
papers, by the age of 

36. I think that a child should be allowed to leave the parental 

home for a period of time (e. g., to a six weeks camp) 
by the age of 

37 I think that a child should be able to make a desirable 
choice from his wardrobe of clothing to be worn, with- 
out suggestions from an adult, by the age of 



TEST FOR MEASURING ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF-RELIANCE 
FOR PARENTS OP HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

by 

Ralth H Ojfmamn 

Name 

(If yon prefer, you need not give your name ) 

Are you a husband or wife’ 

How many ehildren have you? Girls Boys 

Ages of girls Ages of boys 

What has been your schooling’ (Put a circle around the last year of 
school completed.) 

Grades 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 High School 1 2 3 4 College 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Have you ever attended child study classes’ 

If so, where? How long? 

The following pages contain a list of items such as this* 

I think that a child should be able to brush his teeth daily 

without being tdd to do so by die age of 

We scant you to read an item, then think of children who are neither 
high nor lose in intelligence, physical development, etc , but |ust average. 
Then mark in the blank the age at which any one of these average children 
should be able to perform this task. 

For example, if you think that the average child should be able to 
brush his teeth daily without being told to do so by the age of five years, 
place the figure 5 in the blank, like this* 

I think that a child should be able to brush his teeth daily 
without being told to do so by the age of S 

In some cases you may wish to put dosvn the age in months rather than 
years. In such cases srrite “mos ” after the figure, like this ; 2 mos 
We want yonr own opinion on each item. 

1. I believe Hat a child can be taught to make a good selection 
of bis oira meal when dining in a hotel or restaurant by 

the age of 

Z. I betieve that a child should be able to wash, scald, and 

dry the diahes after a family meal by the age of 

3. I feel that a child should be able to prepare a simple 

family dinner without assistance after it has been planned 

by tlm mother by the age of 

4. (Disregard age when marlring this item.) 

I fee! that a dhild should be able to drive tte family ear 
when adults are la the ear by the age of 

5. t believB that g child shoold be able to help care for the 

fumaoe or htttfnf store (e. g., cany ashes out-of-doori, 

3M 
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put a •hovel of coal on when asked to by paient) fay the 
age of 

6. 1 think that a child should be able to take respcMisibility 

for keeping at least one room clean throughout the week 
(assuming he has help in one regular weekly cleaning) 
by the age of 

7. I think that a child can be left in charge of the household 

with younger members of the family (not more than three 
children and none younger than three years and as* 
suming that the father is home at night) by the age of 

8. I believe that a child should be taught to buy his own cloth- 

ing wUhotU htlp from an adult by the age of 

9. I think that a child should be taught how to obtain his 

own answers to his questions such as “How is silk made?” 
or “Where does rubber eome from?” by the age of 

10. (In marking this item disregard legal age.) 

1 feel that a child who lives in a city of 50,000 popu- 
lation should share in the use of the family car for 
his own enjoyment and the entertainment of his friends 
(this includes day or night trips to cities not larger 
than 50,000 and not over fifty miles distant from the 
home town) by the age of 

11. 1 believe tliat a child should be able to take the entire 

responsibility for hit school "home work” (i. e., complete 
it without parental reminder or supervision) by the age 
of 

12. I think a child is capable of taking entire care of his 

hair (i. e., wash, comb, decide how it is to be worn, when 
It is to be cut, etc.) by the age of 
IJ. J feel that a child should be able to make his own bed 
daily (excepting when sheets are changed) without help 
by the age of 

14. I feet that a child should be able to plan and prepare a 

simple family dinner (e. g., meat, potatoes, vegetable, 
and dessert) by the age of 

15. 1 think that a child should be included m some family dis- 

cussions te. g., on expenditures of money), his opinions 
being considered along with the opinions of older mem- 
bers of the family, by tlie age of 

16. 1 think a child should be able to choose the movies he wishes 

to attend by the age of 

17. I think a child sliould be able to partake in extra -cur- 

rknlar activities, being guided by his parents in his 
choice of activities (e. g., orchestra, school chorus, football, 
basketball), by the age of 

18. 1 think tiiat a child should be able to choose his own reading 

matter, including books, magazines, and newspapers, by 
tiie age of 
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19. I think that a child should be allowed to leave the parental 

home for a period of time (e. g., to a six weeks camp) 
by the age of 

20 . I think that a child should be able to make a desirable choice 

from his wardrobe of clothing to be worn, without sug- 
gestions from an adult, by the age of 

21. I think that a child should be able to plan and give a 

simple afternoon parly for his immediate friends by the 
age of 

22 . I think that a child should be able to buy suitable Christ- 

mas gifts for the immediate family after he has been 
restricted as to the amount of money to be spent for each 
gift by the age of 

23. 1 think that a child should be able to prepare and serve 

lunch to the younger members of the family when the 
parents are away for lunch by the age of 

24 . I think that a child should be able to take the responsi- 

bility for paying one monthly bill for the family (c g., 
obtain the money from his parents, pay the bill on the 
date it is due or before, get receipt for the payment — 
this refers to bills such as light, gas, or water bills) 
by the age of 

25. I think that a child should be able to make his own ar- 

rai\gements about going to an evening party, when it 
means taking a street car or bos a distance of three 
miles or less, by the age of 

(This refers to a party which begins at seven o’clock 
and ends at ten o'clock and includes making decisions 
as to what time to go, whom to go with, bow to meet 
companions, etc) 
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DIRECTIONS TO JUDGES AND TEST ITEMS FOB 
INFORMATION AND ATTITUDES REGARDING 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT POSSESSED BY 
PARENTS OP ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOT. CHITDREN 




DIRECTIONS FOR CLASSIFYING PROCEDURES 

The following are the procedures and directions given to the judges 
to use in classifying the items dealing with the treatment of inferi- 
ority, untruthfulness, disregard of property rights, and the develop- 
ment of emotional control; 

Procedures for treating situations representing feelings of inferiority 
in children between the ages of six and twelve are given below. They arc 
divided into three groups : 

1. Applications of negative procedures include acts uhich fail to give 
the child constructive help and those which permit the child to blame 
others, to .show indignation at just criticism, and to regress from unpleasant 
situations by daydreaming, etc. Mark examples of these methods as A. 

2. ^fark as B the application of procedures which introduce a substitu- 
tion or a compensation for the desired goal. 

3 In the applications of constructive procedures which fl) remove 
the difficulty, (2) provide an opportunity for more self-expression and 
development of self-confidence, and (.3) develop a sense of humor, mark 
txamples according to their respective numbers. 

The following directions to Judges accompanied the incidents and sug- 
gested methods of treating untruthfulness in children aged six to twelve : 

Mark as A acts which you consider as applications of negative methods 
of treating situations in which children are untruthful. These include 
appealing to the child's emotions, whipping, or bribing 

Mark the application of constructive principles according to their re- 
spective numbers ; 

1. Treat the cause of the lie rather than the lie. such as developing 
fearlessness when fear has led the child to lie 

2. Provide the child with proper parental examples in attitudes and 
actions. 

3. Increase the child's experience and give training in observation, 
in expressing ideas, and in the exercise of the imagination. 

4 . Give the child an understandable and adequate explanation of why 
his statement is not true. 

With the situations and possible methods of treating disregard of others' 
property rights by children aged six to twelve, judges were given the fol- 
lowing directions: 

The methods treating children's disregard of others’ property rights 
listed under the succeeding incidents are divided into two groups i 

1. Application of negative procedures: whipping the child, humiliating 
him, or lying to protect him from the consequences of his misdeeds, Mark 
the acts illustrating these principles as A. 
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2. Application of constructive procedures: 

(1) Oetennining the cause of the act 

(Zi Giving the child more concrete experience in property owner* 
ship, more responsibilities, or further information concerning 
property values and rights 

(3) nittstrating by parental action and attitudes the proper regard 

for the prc^rty of others 

(4) Giving an explanation understandable to the child of why his act 

meets with disapproval 

(5) Eliminating the cause of the act 

With the situations describing a lack of emotional control in children the 
judges were given these directions : 

Situation and procedure of developing emotional control in children are 
given on the succeeding pages. The procedures of treatment are divided 
into two groups: 

1. Application of negative procedures: whipping the child, the use of 
extraneous rewards, or using fear to control their behavior. Mark acts 
which are examples of negative principles as A 

2. Application of constructive procedures: 

fl) Find the cause of the undesirable behavior. 

(2) Apply remedial measure to the cause of the undesirable behavior. 

(3) Talk to the child about self-control. 

(4) Substitute desirable action for the undesirable. 

(5) Provide good examples of emotional control. 

(6) Use logical rewards. Do not attach satisfaction to undesirable 

behavior, and use rewntrds only when they occur in logical 
sequence. 


I TKTS 

The final forms of the test Hons used in this investigatkm are 
given in this section. They are grouped acowding to the seven fidds 
of chiM development; emotional development, mental devdopanent, 
idiydcal growth, sex education, sodal developnMnt, use of money, and 
vocational guidance. Directions for marking accoii^;>any each section 
of the tests. “A” oppoate each test item indicates the approved re* 
!^;>onse as determined by the consensus of the judges* marlu. 

Ekotiomai. Dzveiofiocnt 

Fulmgs 0j Inferiority 

The fdhming are probiems rcgar^hflT fading of bferiodi^ 
in cidldren (dx to twdve) and suggested methods of trealinMt. 
FactMi not m entioned may be regarded as normal. No one nialliod 
mgr adve the pnohlem but some have gremnr possiliBitka than hdami 
some good, some fafrf and othen poor. 
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Nim>yMr-old G is the only girl with four brotheri. By their UnnU 
and acti<nu they have made Iict feel that girls are inferior to boys. They 
succeed in getting her to do all the things that they dislike to do, and she 
spends many unhappy hours wishing that she were a boy. 

What do you think of these methods of treating the problan? 


Good Fair Poor 


1. Demand greater chivalry from the 

boys toward their sister 

2. Show her methods of gaining super* 

iority over her brothers A 

3. Give G the same privileges as her 

brothers A 

4. Give G more books to read so that 

she will lose interest in her brothers’ 
affairs 

5. Let her continue to feel inferior to her 

brothers 


A 


A 


A 


Six-year-old L was much younger than her sisters. Formerly, she tried 
to do everything that they did, but the family was not very sympathetic with 
her efforts and often laughed at her. Lately, when asked to do the sim- 
plest task, she says that she cannot If the family insists, she bursts into 

tears. 

What do you think of these methods of treating the problem? 


Good Pair Poor 

ti. Let the child play and do not ask 


her to help with the work A 

7. Give the child a greater sense of 

security by asking her opinion of 

different matters A 

8. Be generous in praise of L’s good 

points A 

9. Show L ways that she can excel her 

sisters A 

10. Divide the work for the family in 
a family council and see that L 
gets her share of work interesting 

to her A 


Ten-year-old Helen came home in tears. Grace was having a party and 
had asked every girl in the room but Helen. Grace told a girl that she 
didn’t adc Helen because she was too homely. 

What do you think of these methods of treating the problem? 


Good Fair Fomr 

11. Give Helen n party and ask everyone 

bntGimee A 

12 Pennst Helen to give a party for the 

children at the Orphan’s Home A__ 
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Good Fair Poor 

13. Explain to Helen that it is Grace’s 

way of showing that she is dis- 
pleased because Helen is brighter 

than she is A 

14. Tell Helen to find something to do and 

forget parties A 

15. Tell Helen that she will be pretty 

when she grows up A_ 

16. Tell Helen stories about ugly little 

girls who by working hard became 

great women A 


Teaching Emotional Control 

The foUoiring incidents are illustrations of immaturity in emo- 
tional control in children six to twelve years and methods suggested 
for treating the problem. Factors not mentioned may he considered 
as normal or average. More than one method might be used in 
actual treatment, but some of the methods suggest greater possibilities 
than others. Which would you consider good, which poor, and which 
fair methock lot handling these problems? 

Ten-year-old Betty cries all the time. She cries when she gets up in the 
morning, she cries if she has orange juice for breakfast instead of tomato 
juice or vice versa She cries if the family ignores her, and she cries if the 
teacher calls on her to recite. In fact, anything may cause Betty to cry. 

What do you think of these methods of treating the problem* 


Good Fair Poor 

1 Give Betty a thorough physical ex- 
amination to see if she is below 
par A 

2. Make fun of her for being a cry 

baby A 

3. Ignore her and let her cry it out _ A 

4. Tell her that you will give her a 

nickel every day she doesn’t cry . ^ 

5. Talk about what a nuisance she is in 

her presence _ _.A_ 

6 Tell her that you will send her away 
from home if she doesn’t stop cry- 

“S . A_ 


Seven-year-old Silas is very stubborn. Ifis day is a continual refusal to 
do anything that he it asked to do. “I won’t” is his ready answer to all 
reqnests. e^her it is to get up in the morning, or to go to the grocery 
store, or to drink his milk. 

Whnt do yon Biink of these methods of trenting the problem? 
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Good Fair 

7. Confine your requests to the things 

that Silas wishes to do 

8. Force Silas to obey your requests 

9. Give Silas plenty of opportunity to 

express hinuelf. Let him choose be- 
tween two acts wherever feasible A 

10 Develop the child's sense of humor 
so (hat a change in tension may be 
made easily _ A _ 

11. Scold Silas for his unwillingness to 

help 

12. Establish consi.slent routine, so that 

the home may be as free from ten- 
sion as possible A 


Poor 

A 

A 


A 


Six-year-old Judy is afraid of the dark. She will cry if the light is 
turned off in her liedroom before she goes tu sleep, and she will not go into a 
dark room. 

What do you think of these ineth<Hls of treating the problem’ 

Good Fair Poor 


13 l,et her cry in the dark until she gets 

used to it A 

14 Treat her fear lightly as unimportant A 

15 Talk to her about why she IS afraid _A__ 

16 Force her to go into dark rooms to 

get accustomed to the dark A 

17. Scold and shame her for being so 

silly ^ 

18. Let her take a flash light to bed with 

her A 


Billy, who is eight years old, often becomes angry. He goes into a rage 
and throws things. Once he threw a knife and narrowly missed bitting his 
baby brother. Billy has had temper tantrums from babyhood. 

What do you think of these methods of treating the problem? 

Good Fair Poor 

19. Spank Billy A 

20. fiive Billy a thorough physical exam- 

ination to see if he is below par A 

21. Provide plenty of suitable outlets for 

Billy’s energy with as little frustra- 
tion or interference as possible A 

22. Discuss causes of undesirable behavior 

with Billy and give him a reason- 
able explanation of why he should 

perform the desired act A _____ 
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23. See that others in his environment dis- 

play emotional control 

24 . Do not let Billy get what he wants by 

losing^ his temper 

Ntne-year-old Katy sulks and pouts. Sometimes she will go all after- 
norm witfaont speaking to anyone if she doesn’t get her own way. 

What do 3 ’ou think of these methods of treating the problem? 

Good Fair Poor 

25. Avoid crossing Katy* A 

26. Offer Katy a treat if she will go a 

week without sulking A 

27. Try sulking on Katy. Don't speak to 

her fo^ an afternoon, when she 
doesn’t do what you want her to 

do A 

2& Give her more companionship with 
other children, as she will probably 
accept discipline from them with a 

good grace A 

29. See that she receives approval for her 

good conduct A 


Good Fair Poor 

_A 

A 


Teackhig Caution Versus Fear 

Please check in the appropriate column the items which you fee! that your 
child (between the ages of si\ and twelve years) should have: 

Fear Caution No Fear 


1. The dark 

2 . Crossing the street 

3. Going to bed alone 

4 . Policeman 

5. Failure in school 

6. Matches 

7. Fire 

& Ghosts 

9. Robbers 

10. God 

11. Being kidnapped 

12. Strangers 

13. Strange dogs 

14. Poison 

15. Death 

16i. Drowning 

17. Thunder 

18. 

19. Tame blade cats 
20L Ofa a Md f trees 
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Vse of Fear as a Means of CmtroOing the Behavior of ChUA^en 
The fdhming statements were given to sixty judges regarding the 
dedrability of parents using fear to control the bdiavior of children. 

1. I feet that scaring a child now and then by a promise of a whipping 
doesn't hurt the child in any way. 

2. I feel that to tell my child tltat the policeman or tlie boogey man 
will get him if he doesn't mind is one of the best methods for controlling 
my child. 

3. 1 feel that children should be frightened away from things which 
will do them bodily injury. 

5. I believe that fear is the most desirable method to use in controlling 
the behavior of children. 

6. 1 believe that parents should raise their children to be afraid of 
breaking the law. 

7. I feel that children should be taught by parents to be afraid of over- 
stepping social conventions. 

8. I believe that fear as a means of roiitrolling children has an equal 
chance for aiding and fur harming the child's normal development. 

9. Since fear is so powerful as a means of control it is the best 
method to use with children. 

10. I feel that scaring children to control tlieir behavior always n»kes 
cowards of them. 

11. 1 believe that fear is a good, easy method for controlling children. 

12. I feel that the use of fear as a means of controlling children always 
inhibits their ability to think clearly. 

13. 1 feel that the use of fear to control the child tnvariably has un- 
limited possibilities for injuring the normal development of the child. 

14. I believe that the use of fear is desirable in incidents where im- 
mediate response to a situation is important. 

15. I believe that fear is the only effective means that you can use to 
control children. 

16 I feel that fear is a vicious method to use in controlling the behavior 
of children. 

17. l^lieve in using fear to control children as it operates all through 
life in some form or other. 

18. I believe that fear of social consequences is desirable in controlling 
children while fear of physical consequences is undesirable. 

19. I feel that it is impossisbie to control children without the use of 
fear. 

20. I believe that children should be raised in the fear of God. 

21. I believe -that using fear to control children will prevent their de- 
veloping the ability to meet emergencies. 

22. An excessive use of fear to control the behavior of a child might be 
damaging to the child's personality. 

23. I feel that scaring children to control their behavior sometimes malms 
cowards ot them. 
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24. I believe that fear should be used only in extreme cases to control 
the behavior of a child. 

25. 1 believe that fear should be used only after other methods of con- 
trolling the child have failed. 

26. I feel that an excessive use of fear to control a child often destroys 
potential possibilities which the child may have for leadership. 

27. I feel that the use of fear as a means of control is sometimes in- 
jurious to the child’s personality. 

28. 1 feel that it is a poor practice to tell a child too often that if he 
doesn't do “thus and so” he will become ill. 

29. I feel that it is undesirable for parents to frighten children by telling 
them they won't be loved if they fail to comply with the parent's wishe.'s. 

30. I believe that a judicious use of fear to control children is nut 
objectionable. 

31. I believe that the use of fear in any form is an objectionable method 
for controlling the behavior of children. 

32. I believe that an occasional use of fear to control children is not 
objectionable. 

33 I believe that fear as a means of controlling children is highly ob- 
jectionable. 


Mental Deveia)pment 

The mental growth of children six to twelve years of age may be stimu- 
lated by : (Check the items to which you agree ) 

A 1. Developmental play, including .such games as checkers, word 
completion, etc. 

A 2. Increase in language ability 
A 3. Reading books and stories 
4. Drill in school subjects 

5. Nothing, as mental growth is detcrniined by heredity 

6. The type of attention that is easily distracted 

A 7. Training of the child’s imagination 
8. Repression of natural curiosity 


A child who has a high intelligence will probably; (Check th^^ms to 
which yon agree.) 

1. Be physically weak 

2. Rank low in moral qualities 

3. Be "bossy" with other children 

A 4. Have a good speaking vocabulary 


Physical Gsowth 

Variatkms m Rate of Physical Growth 

(Thildren between the ages of six and twelve years are found to vary 
greatly in their growth. Check the items which you think may cause this 
variation. 
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A 

A 


A 

A 

A 


1. Differences in the hereditary “make-up” of the child 

2. Kind of food the child eats 

3. The age of the child, that is, do children grow at different 

rates at different ages 

4. Qimate 

5. Sex 

6. Olandular disorders 


Exposing Children to CMcken Pox 
Mrs. Cs six-year-old Uilly has never had the chicken pox. His play- 
mate next door has a case What do you think Mrs. C should do? (Check 
the items to which you agree.) 

1. Expose Billy and get it over with. 

A 2. Keep Billy away from his playmate. 

3. Let Billy choose whether he shall take the chance of con- 
tracting the disease. 

4 Wait until he is older before exposing him. 

5. Leave exposure to chance. 

A 6. Take precautions to prevent Billy from taking the disease. 


Influence of Environmental Factors on Physical Characteristics 

Check the physical characteristics in children six to twelve years of age 
that are chiefly due to environmental influences : 

1. Color of eyes 

A _ 2. Strength of muscle 

A 3. Tuberculosis 

A 4. Posture 

5. Color blindness 

A 6. Rickets 

7. Color of hair 

Determining the Phyncal Status of the Child 

Check the method which you think is the best for determining the 
physical well-being of children between the ages of six and twelve years : 
1. Use of height-weight tables 

2. Observation of the type of general activity the child enjoys 

3. Observation of the child’s appetite 

4. Observation of the child's disposition 

A 5. Physical examination 


Health Program 

In a health program for an elementary school child (age six to twelve 
years), which of the following do you think essential, which non-essential, 
and which do you think arc desirable but could be omitted for some rea- 
son? 
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1. Yearly medical examination 

2. Bmshins teeth daily 

3. Milk, over 1 pint daily 
4 Dai^ batfi 

5. Orange or tomato juice daily 

6. Summer trip to the seashore 

7. Cod-liver oil in winter 

& Vaccination for smallpox 

9. Immunization for scarlet fever 

10. Immunization for diptheria 

11. Innoculation for colds 

12. Windows open at night 

13. Filling of decayed teeth 

14. Correction of physical defects when 

possible 

15. Comfortable clothing suited to the 

ifeather 

16. Daily tamperature chart 

17. Regularity of bowel movement 

1& Daily exercise, at least partly out-of- 
doors 


Essen- Destr- Nt»-ts* 

^1 able seadal 

A 
A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


A 


A 

A 

A 


A 


Sex Education 

DeskabUity oj Giving CkUdren Sex Information 

The following statements concn-ning the desirahility of parents giving 
sex infonnatioD to children between the ages of six and twdve years 
were placed on an deven step continuum by fifty-five judges. 

1. I feel that much unhappiness in adult life it caused by parents fail- 
ing to give their children adequate sex informatico. 

2. I feel that parents should give their children correct sex infor- 
tnstion to protect them from false and harmful teaching. 

3. I feet that if parents give children help in controlling other habits, 
sex will take care of itself. 

4. I feel that parents can preserve their children’s innocence by widi- 
holding sex infmrmatioo. 

5. I feel that if parents give children sex iafonnation it will enconmge 
them to try premature sex experiments. 

6. 1 feel that parents may wait to give their children sex iaformntkm 
until the age of thirteen. 

7. I believe that children will acquire sex information soon eno n t h 
without their parents giving it to them. 

8. 1 feel that parents ^wnld g^ve dieir children sex iafomatimi esdy 
if they are carefni to avoid over-emphasis. 

9. I believe diat H parents feel an ihhfeitfeii about tax, they dMNdd 
tufnda from diseassiag sex matten with 0ieir ohildnn. 
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lA. I feel diat parentt should have books on sex edacati<m accessible to 
the child. 

U. I feel that a parent should give only very conservative answers to a 
child's sex questions. 

12. I believe that parents should talk about sex to the child only if he 
asks questions. 

13. 1 ImI that parents should take the initiative and give information 
abont sex before ^e child asks for it. 

14. I feel that parents may give only such information as is based on a 
study of plants and flowers. 

15. I feel that only parents who are emotional about sex should not 
give their children sex information. 

16. I feel that under no consideration should a parent give a child sex 
information. 

17. I feel that information which the parents give the child on sex has an 
equal chance for injuring and for aiding the normal development of the 
child. 

19. I believe that if parents teach children the right moral principles, 
sex information is unnecessary. 

20. I feel that it is highly undesirable for parents to talk to their 
children about sex. 

21. 1 feel that it is highly desirable for parents to give children all the 
information that the parents have abont sex. 

22. I believe that parents might as well give their children sex infor* 
mation as they will find it out any way. 

23. 1 feel that parental attempts to give the child sex information only 
serves to confuse the child. 

24. I believe that the risk of giving children sex information is great 
enough to make it an undesirable practice for parents. 

25. I feel that it is desirable for parents to give truthful answers to 
their child's sex questions. 

26. I feel that parents may give children sex information only if they 
are sure that they will not discuss it with other children. 

27. I feel that it makes children bold for their parents to give them sex 
information. 

28. I feel that the home is preferable to the alley as a source of sex 
informatioa. 

29. 1 feel that parents are the only ones who can give their children 
the right attitude regarding sex information. 

30. I feel that parents might as well refuse their children food as to 
refuse them sex information. 

31. I feel that sex education is an important duty of parenthood. 

32. I feel that parents should tell their child anything he wants to 
know abont sex. 

31 I feel that parenu should give their children sex infonnatiaa re* 
gardleu of the neighbors' attitude. 
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Answering Children’s Sex QuesUens 


Six>year-old J said, “Mother where did Mrs. Brown get her new baby?" 
What do you think of the following methods? 


1. Distract J by talking about something 

else 

2. Tell her one of the well-known myths 

as the stork story, the Doctor’s bag, 
the cabbage patch, etc. 

3. Answer the question accurately but 

briefly 

4. Give her a book on sex education 

written for children 

5. Tell her all you know about marital 

relations and reproduction 

6. Tell J that she is too young to under- 

stand now, that you will tell her 
when she is older 

7. Give J some pets, kittens, or rabbits 

so that she may learn about repro- 
duction from observation. 


Good Fair Poor 
A 


A 


A 


A 


A 

A 


A 


SociAi. Development 


Aiding Children’s Socifd Adjustment 


Which of the following items do you think are very important for helping 
the child (six to twelve years old) adjust to the group, which do you think 
are of some help, and which do you think hinder? 


1. Sense of humor 

2. Normal physical development 

3. Good looking clothes 

4. Strict discipline in the home 

5. Feeling of superiority to other chil- 

dren 

6. Success in early attempts in social 

participation 

7. Ability to interpret the emotional re- 

actions of others 

& Opportunity for frequent social partici- 
pation 

9. Instmction in manners and conven- 
tions 

10. Feeling of security in the home 


Very 

Helpful Helpful Hin- 

Aids Aids drances 

_A 

A 

A 

A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 

A 
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11. G>iuideratton shown for others in the 

home 

12. No training, depend on instincts to 

control social behavior 

13. Well -developed language ability 


Very 

Helpful Helpful Hin> 

Aids Aids drances 

A 


A 


A 


Parental Responsibility for Ckildrcf^s Social Adjustment 

Check the items for which you as a parent feel responsible. 

A 1 Giving your child a good example of social adjustment. 

A 2 Reducing occasions for disobedience. 

__A__ 3. Giving your child freedom of conduct within reasonable 

limit. 

4. iJemanding obedience of your child. 

S. Selecting your child’s activities for him. 

A (i Developing your child's natural abilities 

7. Preventing your child from domineering the family 

8. Developing ideals of conduct in your child. 

9. Preventing your child from joining a gang. 

10. Having your child perform frequently in public. 

11. Preventing overstimulation or undue strain. 

12. Encouraging your child to liave his own wav at all costs. 


A 

'A" 


Freedom in Choice of Companion 

Indorse the statement which expresses your opinion of the freedom of 
choice that a child between six and twelve years of age should have in the 
selection of companions. 

1. I permit my child to play with any child tliat he selects as a play- 
mate. 

2. I permit my child to play with any child of the same sex that he selects 
as a playmate. 

3. I permit my child to play with any child of the same sex and about the 
same age that he selects as a playmate. 

4. I permit my child to play with only those children 1 am acquainted 
with. 

5. I permit my child to play with children whose families have a recog- 
nized standing in the community. 

n 1 permit my ehiM to play only with the child that I have selected 
as his companion. 

Self-ReUance ’'Wi.l 

Complete the following statements with the age at which you think a 
child should be able to perform the task indicated. 
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1. I think that n child has the atnli^ to take a message over the tele* 

phone to relay correctly to another member of the family by the age 
of 

2. I think that a child can be left in charge of the honsdiold with 

yoonger members of the family (not more than three children and none 
younger than three years and assuming that the father is home at night) 
by the age of .. . 

3. I believe that a child should be Uught to buy his own clothing 

without help of an adult by the age of 

4. I think that a child should be able to take entire care of pets (such 

as cats, dogs, rabbits) by the age of 

5. I think that a child should be able to dress himself entirely without 
help by the age of , 

6. I lSelie|w that a child should be able to choose his own books to read 

from a library list of books suited to his age by the age of 

7. I believe that a child should be able to get to school on time erithout 

being reminded by the age of 

8. I think that a child should go to school alone a distance of tiro 
miles or less when it is necessary to cross several heavy traffic streets 
by die age of — , ■■■ 

9. I believe that a child should be able to help with the weekly cleaning 

(e. gr., run the vacuum cleaner, empty waste baskets) by the age of ■■ . 

10. I think that a child is capable of taking care of his hair (i. e., wash, 
cosnb, decide how it is to be worn, when it is to be cut, etc.) by the age 
of ______ 

11. I feel that a child should be taught to manage expenditure of an 

allowance which includes money for a few articles of clothing (e. g., hose, 
handkerchiefs) by the age of — . 

12. I diink that a child should be able to partake in extra-curricula 

activities, being guided in his choice of activities (e. g., orchestra, school 
chorus, football, basketball) by the age of 

13. I believe that a child can be taught to make a good selection of his 

own meal when dining in a hotel or restaurant hr the age of - 

14. I think that a child should be taught bow to obtain his own answers 

to his questions such as "How is silk made?” or ‘'Where does rubber coma 
from?” by the age of .. . .. 

ProhUm to TeacUng Tnakjidness to CtMrm 

Tlie fdkming are inddents of untnithfnlnew fat diQdren wHh wig* 
gegted methods of treatment. No oae method is eapected to stdee 
the difficitHy but some methods irill be found to have greater poa* 
sStOitka than others: aome are good, gome poor, and odam jmt 
fadr. 

Mr. S npoited twelvt-ycar-old John for hrcikitig a «iado«r« 'Vt* 
polieenHui came to qnestieo John at bmae; John Mid that he did iwt heshk 
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the window, but J^o’c inotfaer was afraid that he had as she had previ- 
onsly asked him about his ball and he evaded the subject The ball the 
policeman brought with him was John’s ball. 

What do you think of these methods of treating the problem? 


1. The mother should say that John had 

been home all afternoon 

2. Warn John that he had better tell who 

broke the window or the policeman 
would take him to jail 

3. The mother should tell John that if 

he broke the window she will help 
him pay for the damage 

4. The mother should tell John that she 

doesn’t know what she has ever done 
to deserve a son that acts as he 
does 

5. The mother should challenge John’s 

self-respect to face the consequences 
of his act 


Good Fair Poor 
A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


Mother called for six-year-old Betty who had been to the birthday party 
of a playmate. The mother said, “Tell Mrs B that you had a nice time.’’ 
Betty replied, “No. I didn’t." 

What do you think of these methods of treating the problem? 


Good Fair Poor 


6. The mother should tell Betty that 

she can have some candy when she 
gets home if she will tell Mrs. B 

that she had a good time A 

7. The mother should thank Mrs. B for 

her courtesy to Betty A 

8. The mother should tell Betty that she 

cannot go to any more parties if she 

can’t be polite A 

9. The mother should tell Betty that she 

is glad that she has a truthful 

daughter A 

Kk The mother should laugh at the situa- 
tion A 


A £sther said to his ten-year-old son, “You did not bring in the wood 
as you said you did." 

The son reidied, "Well, I guess that you lied when yon told mother to 
fell Mr. Jones titat you were not at home and hid in the cMlar." 

What do you think of these methods of treating the prehtena? 
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11. The father should whip the boy for 

being disrespectful to him 

12. The father should never lie in the son's 

presence 

13. The father should tell the son that it 

is all right for “grown-ups” to lie 
but not children 

14. Father should tell the son that the 

actions of another do not excuse him 
from wrongdoing 

15. The father should explain his reason 

for avoiding Mr. Jones 

The vase lay broken on the floor. Mother grabbed the six-year-old 
child, ‘T will teach you not to touch my things." The child frightened 
said, “I didn’t break it, dolly did.” 

What do you think of these methods of treating the problem? 

Good Fair Poor 

16 The mother should tell the child that 
she doesn't love her any more be- 
cause she has told a lie A 

17. The mother should spank the doll as 

an example to the child A 

13. The mother should be more sympa- 
thetic in the treatment of the child's 

offenses 

19. The mother should explain to the 

child that the doll could not break 

the vase A 

20. The mother should help the child to 

overcome her fears A 

Six-year -old M came running into the bouse and told her mother that an 
automobile had chased her up the yard. When asked where the car was 
now, she said that she guessed that it was an aeroplane and that it liad 
flown over the house. 

What do you think of these methods of treating the problem? 

21. Tell the child that nice little girls do 

not tell fibs 

22. Enter into the play but let the child 

know that it is only a game for 
fan 

23. Explain the improbability of an aero- 

plane coming into the yard 

24. Laugh at the child’s story 

25. Wash M’s mouth out with soap 


Good Fair Poor 
A 


A 
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Ttderance for Untruths in ChUdren 

Indorse the statement which expresses your opinion of the degree of 
tolerance that parents should have for the untruths of children five to seven 
years of age. (An untruth may or may not be an attempt to deceive.) 

1. 1 believe that untruthfulness m young children is always excusable 
as it is an inherited diaracteristic. 

2. 1 feel that parents many tunes should excuse young children’s un- 
truths as tliey are due to tiie child's inability to report incidents accurately. 

3. I feel that sonMtimes children's untruths are excusable and other 
times inexcusable depending upon their cause. 

4. 1 believe that a child should never be excused for telling an untruth 
as to do so 18 to encourage other juvenile misdemeanors. 

5. 1 feel that parents should never tolerate children's untruths as a 
child instinctively knows when he is telling the truth. 


Tolerance Toward Older Children's Lies 

Indorse the statements which express your opinion regarding the lies of 
other children. A he is a deliberate attempt to deceive. These statements 
concern children eight to twelve years of age. 

1. 1 feet that lying is dishonorable, never justifiable, and detrimental 
to the child. 

2. 1 feel that a child's he is an unforgivable sin. 

3 1 want niy child to beconK a skilled liar as it shows superior in- 
telligence to be able to he without getting caught. 

4. 1 feel that truth is a desirable ideal but tlut it is only attainable 

part of the time. 

5 1 feel that the abiht} to he is an asset and can be developed to the 
child’s advantage. 

6. I feel that lying furnishes a child with an excellent means for 
escaping ditliculties without much liarm to his personality. 

7. 1 feel that a child should learn that truth pays in about 90 per cent 
of the cases. 

8. I feel that there are times when it is more honorable for a child to 
he than to tell the truth. 

9. 1 feel that lying breeds distrust and results in disrespect of child's 
associates. 

Problems RebUing to Children’s Disregard of Property Rights 

The following are incidents regarding the child’s disr^ard of pr(q>* 
city rights and suggested methods of treatment. No one method 
may solve the problem, but some offer more possibilities than others. 

J, a nine-year-old boy, took money from his father's cash register imd 
bought a doaen cannon fire-crackers for the Fourth of July. 

What do you think of these methods of treating the problem? 
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t. Seclnde the boy in his room all the 
day oatbe Fourdi 

2. Have J retam the fire-crackers and 
the monqr 

X Seed J accounts of boys who have 
been injured shooting fire-crackers 

4 Show J some harmless way of making 
a big noise 

5. Destroy the fire-crackers 

6. Give J an allowance 


Good 


Fair Poor 
A 


Ei^-year-old K was caught going through the desks before school 
and taking red pencils. He said that he was collecting red pefKib and 
now had twenty-four. 

What do yon think of these methods of treatment? 


7. *Start him to school at a later hour 
& Suggest other articles that he might 
collect, as rocks, stamps, etc. 

9. Make him return every pencil before 
all the school 

10. Explain why he must not take other 

people’s things 

11. Bny him a gross of red lead pencils 

12. Tie up his hand in red cloth 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 

A 


Tweivc-year-old H and his chum stole a spare tire from a car 
sold it to the junk man for a dollar. They used the money to go to the 
movies and to buy “liot dogs.” This is the third time the boys have been 
gnihy ci similar oftenses. 

Wtot do you think of these methods of treating the problem? 

Good Fair Poor 

IX Send H to the reform school A 

14 Find H a job and put him to work 

after school A 

15. Interest H in joining the Boy Scouts A ________ _______ 

16. Forbid H to see his pal A 

17. Have some one take H’s biqrcle _______ _______ A 

IX Pisreats should deny that H took the 

tire A 


U« or Momnr 


CVUmit AStmtmu 


Indorse statemento to wbicb you agree coneeming an aUowaiHa or a 
of money given to the child to manage; They appif to ddMkMi to* 
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Withlioldiiic the AUowuice 
I leel tfakt mn allowuice should be withheld: 

... !• For poor grades earned in school 

2. For disobedience 

I . 3. As a penalty ior making a foolish purchase 

A 4. Never 

Supplementing the Allowance 
I feel that an allowance may be supplemented: 

A 5. By pay for extra work done in the home 

A 6. Through some socially approved business venture 

A 7. By a loan from some member of the family 
- 8. By prizes for good grades or good conduct 

Amount of Allowance 

I feel that the major factors to be considered in deciding the amount of 
allowance are: 

A 9. The needs of other members of the family 

A 10. The needs of the child 

A 11. The size of the family income 

12, The amount that the child's playmates spend 

A 13. The child’s ability to handle money 

14. The amount of money the parent had as a child 

_____ 15. The amount that is given to another child in the family 

I 

Reason for Allowance 
I feet that an allowance should be given: 

16. As a wage for work done 

A 17. As the child’s share in the family income 

A 18. As a means of educating the child in the use of money 

_____ 19. As a reward for good conduct 


Teaching CkUdrea Habits of Savmg 
Mrs. B wants her six>year>old boy to acquire intelligent 
saving. What do you think of these methods? 

Good Fair 

1. Put money in the savings account for 

him nadi wedc 

2. Start him saving for some small arti- 

cle he desfras A 

3. Talk to him about a “rainy day” and 

the necessity of saving 

4. Doable the money that be saves to 

enconrafe hu'dier saving 

3. Wait nntil be is older to start the 

ttafadng . 


habits of 
Poor 
A 


A 


A 


A 
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Procedutet for Teackmg ClAdron Good J$idgmenis itt U<mdU»g 
Utnuy 

Check in the appropriate column the following methods for teaching 
good judgment in handling money to children between the ages of six 
and twelve yean. 


1. Give the child money only for specified 

purchases 

2. Pay the child for performing routine 

duties in the home 

3. Take the child on well-planned buying 

trips 

4. Give an allowance which covers ex- 

penditure for some necessities as 
pencils, handkerchiefs, etc. 

5. Provide parental example in wise atti- 

tudes toward money 

6. Pnovide opportunity for the child to 

loan money to another member of 
the family 

7. Provide opportunity for the child to 

borrow and repay a loan from some 
member of the family 

8. Put money for him in a savings ac- 

count 

9. Provide opportunity for the child to 

engage in stnne business venture of 
the family 


Good Fair Poor 

A_ 

A 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


A 


A 


Fkbedou or VocATioNAi, Choice 


If your daughter has the ability and wishes to do so, would you help her 


to become a: 

Yes No 

1. Farmer 

A 

Z Ariatrix 

A 

3. Chemist 

A 

A Doctor 

A 

5. lAideftaher 

A 

6. Filling Station Operator 

A 

7. Radio Operator 

A 

& Veterinary Surgeon 

A 

21 yonr son has die ability and wishes to do so, 

would you help him to 
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Yes No 


1. Farmer 

A 

2. Aviator 

A 

3. Chemist 

A 

4. Doctor 

A 

5 Undertaker 

A 

6. Filling Station Operator 

A 

7. Radio Operator 

A 

8. V'etermary Surgeon 

A 

If your daughter has the ability and wishes to do 
to become a: 

so, would you help her 

Yes No 

1 Teacher 

A 

1 . Cook 

A 

3 Milliner 

A 

4 Stenographer 

A 

5 Dressmaker 

A 

6. Bookkeeper 

A 

7 Nurse 

A 

8 Manicurist 

A 

^ Singer 

A 

10. Clerk 

A 

If your .son has the ability and nishes to do so, 
become a : 

would you help him to 

Yes No 

1. Teacher 

A 

2. Cook 

A 

3. Milliner 

A 

4. Clerk 

A 

5. Stenographer 

A 

6. Dressmaker 

A 

7. Bookkeeper 

A 

8. Nurse 

A 

9. Manicurist 

A 

10. Singer 

A 


If you checked “9" above ^that you would help your son to become a 
manicurist if he had the ability and wished to do so), did you check- 

1. Because you firmly believe that everyone has the right to follow 
the vocation of his choice? yes no 

2. With the mental reservation tliat you would try to interest him in 
some other occupation? yes no 

3. Because you are indifferent to your son’s choice of vocation? yes no 

4 . Because you feel that your son's abilities are especially well adapted 
to the occupation? yes no 
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If you dM not check “9” above (that yon would help your aon to become 
a manicurist if he had the ability and wished to do so), did yon fail to 
check because; 

1. You refuse to help your son enter an occupation you consider ‘‘sissy?” 
yes no 

2. The occupation is contrary to social custom? yes no 

3 . You expect him to follow his fadier's occupation? yes no 

4. You think parents should select the child’s vocation for him? yes no 

5. Would you have checked it if your son were not of average intelli* 
gence? yes no 
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THE NEEDS OF AND PROGRAM OF 
LEARNING FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 




DIRECTIONS TO JUDGES FOR DETERMINING PROCEDURES 
REPRESENTED IN TEST ITEMS 

You are asked to consider in relation to each of the following tests a 
list of positive and negative procedures. After you have read the test 
item in each case, please glance through the list of procedures and place 
the number of each procedure involved in the item on the lines provided at 
the right. You will note that some of the items involve several procedures. 

I. Principles to be considered in relation to Test I 

A. Positive 

1 Development of humor 
2. Development of self-reliance 

3 Encouraging self-expression 

4 Reasonable explanation of difficulty at child's level of 

understanding 

5. Encouraging family cooperation in removing difficulty 

6. Development of assets and abilities 

7. Development of a sense of security 

B. Negative 

8 Age discrimination 

9. Sex discrimination 

10. Limiting or depriving opportunity for self-expression 

11. Limiting opportunities for family cooperation 
12 Decreasing or undermining sense of security 

13. Encouraging overdependence and lack of self-confidence 
14 Ivnrouraging petty quarreling and family conflicts 

II Principle.s to be considered in relation to Test II 
A. Positive 

15. Dei eloping assets anti abilities 

16. Finding cause of difficulty 
17 Developing self-expression 

18. I'lcveloping self-confidence 

19. P'ncouraging social adjustment 

20. Attention to constnictive factors and possibilities 

R. Negative 

21. False or unwise rationalization or compensation 

22. Complicating chances of satisfactory social adjustment 

23. Ego deflation : humiliation, blame, etc. 

III. Principles to be considered in relation to Test Ilia 
A, Positive 

24. Withholding attention 
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B. 

25. Undue tympetlir 

26. Unwise use of rewerde: bribery 

27. Unwise punishment 

28. Ridicnle 

29. Threatening sense of security 

IV. Principles to be considered in relation to Test Illb 

A. Positive 

30. Search for difficulty 

B. Negative 

31. Encouraging and excnting lack of emotional control 

32. Undue reliance upon heredity 

33. Unwise punishment 

y. Principles to be considered in relation to Test IV 

A. Positive 

34. EncouragenKnt of aggressiveness of a child's ability to 

"hold his own” in hia social group 

35. Expression of disapproval of lack of aggressiveness 

36. Explanation of diffkulty in terms intelligible to child 

B. Negative 

37. Encouraging ovcrdependcnce 

38. Undue sympathy 

*39. Ridicule and humiliation 

40. Unwise punishment 

41. Limiting opportunity of learning to protect property 
VI. Principles to be considered in relation to Test V 

A. Positive 

42 Removal of posaibfe causes 

43. Attempt to reassure cinM 

44. Positive conditioning toward object of fear 

B. Negative 

45. Ignoring fear 

41 Use of fear as means of control 

47. Ineffective procedures; failure to deal con st r u c ti vely vridi 

difficulty 

48. Use of ridicule 

49. Repressing fear 

Vn. Principles to be considered in relation to Test VI 

A. iWithre 

SOI Hdpiiig child to check with reality without nudue en* 
conr ugem ent or discoufagemcat et imagiiiation 

B. Negative 

51. Attadiinc undue dSssatitfactiott to haagittattva sfary 

SI Argnnpnt as to posa^ffies hiyolyed 
51 Eaeoufugenett tivmmt oi hntimtioo 


54 Unwise appeul bp easetkas 
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Vin. Princtplet to be considered in relation to Test VII 

A. Positive 

55. Encouraging or providing (^portunity for social ad« 

joatment 

56. Attempt to interest child in forming social adjustments 

B. Negative 

57. Discouraging social adjtutment 
58 Indifference to social adjustment 
59. Unwise punishment 

66. Establishment of poor motive; bribefy 

61. Attempt to make child feel inferior; “queemess" 

62. Undue reliance upon heredity 

TEACHER’S DAILY RECORD BLANK 

Date Time 

Tc^ic - 


Type of Lesson: Lecture Lecture-Discussion Discussion-. 

Remarks: 


Level of Group Interest: Low Mediocre High.. 

Remarks : 


Level of Personal Interest: Low... Mediocre......... High. 

Remarks: ............................. ....... 


Group Participation: Pew ... Several, or majority Prac- 

tically everybody.......... 

Remarks: 


Significant questions or responses : 


Renarks: .. 





Table 1 

Rank Order oC Test Items According to Index of Selectivity 
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EXCERPTS FROM PROGRAM OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
ADMINISTERED TO HIGH SCHOOLS 

Unit I: The Famu.y 

Fartword 

Most of us live in some form of home, and we participate in some form 
of family life. It u easy, perhaps, in the rush of events to lose sight of 
the importance of our family life and the far-reaching effect of our 
family relationships. Nevertheless, much of what we are, what we do, and 
what we will be in the future depends upon our families and our family 
relationships. In our homes and in our contacts with the members of our 
families, we are perhaps more truly “ourselves" than we are anywhere 
else or under any other circumstances. Whether or not our family re- 
lationships are luppy is a matter of great importance. 

Each of us has it within her power to affect, in some measure, the hap- 
piness of her family group and the personality development of those with 
whom she comes in such intimate contact. In spite of the fact that parents 
and children do nut always agree, in spite ot older brothers who sometimes 
unmercifully tease their sisters, and in spite of those mischievous younger 
children who seem such a trial to us sometimes, must of us agree that the 
family as an institution offers unlimited opportunities for what we may 
term "wholesome personality development." 

Unit II: Child Study 

Foreword 

In cooperative family life, wc are often confronted with the problem of 
making certain adjustments to younger brothers and sisters. A certam 
amount of information about the young child is often a great help in 
understanding a younger brother or sister. It often makes possible co- 
operation on the part of all members of the family in giving the baby an 
opportunity to develop physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially under 
better conditions than might otherwise be possible. 

The welfare of the young child ip a matter of concern to everybody, re- 
gardless of whether or not he himself is a parent. Even from the stand- 
point of good citiaensbip, one is able to cast his vote more intelligently 
in matters which pertain to physical protection, education, and recreation 
for young children if he knows a few important principles of child de- 
velopment. 

Moreover, it may be argued that the knowledge of a few important prin- 
ciples of child development may operate to some extent to give us an idea 
of what to expect as parents, although of course that is not our sole 
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varpcwe is imdeirtekiiif thi* atndir. Neverthelen, patent* iriio are con* 
firoatad with the responsiUlity of briogint ap Hietr diildrea with littk 
or no uodentaadins of tfaeee important principle* of chiM development 
often malm aerion* error* which m^t never have been had tfiey known id 
lent where they might have seemed reliable information and gnidanoe. 

1. Read the following selections with the main purpoee of becoming 
acquainted with the characteristic* and need* of the young child: 

Goodspeed, Helen C, and Johnson, Emma: Can and Trsiaing of 
Children. Fliiladelphia, Pa.: J. B. LiMnncott, [c. 1929]. Pp. ocviii, 219. 
Read Part 1, Chapter I and II, pages 1-10. 

Groves, Ernest R., Skinner, Edna L.. and Swenson, Sadie J.; The 
Family and Its Relationships. Chicago, I1L: J. B. Lippincott, [c. 1932]. 
Fp. xii, 321. Read Unit XII, Problem 1, pages 19S-19R 

Frieml, Matt Roman, and Schnltt, Hasel : Living in Our Homes. New 
York: D. Appleton, [c. 1933]. Pp. xviii, 274. Read pages 21-49. 

Z On the observation blank which is provided you with this as- 
signment, record your observatimis of the behavior of some small child, 
two to six years old. either in your own home or in a neighbor's home. 

3. On the basis of your observations write a few paragraph* indi- 
cating: 

a. Those things which were provided in the child’s environment 

which were designed for his comfort and well-being 

b. Things which were lacking in the child's environment but would 

be highly desirable in a world adapted to his needs 

4. If you have time and opportunity, sec if you can find snapshots or 
magazine pictures whidi may be of interest to your group in connection 
with this assignmeiit 

5. Have Jrou ever seen old pictures, for example, old-fashioned tin- 
lypes, of babies and very young childrea? How were the chiMreu 
dressed? What Is your opinion oi the practicality of such costmnes? 

6. Snmmarize several reasons triqr a child must not be considered a 
*^miiiiatitre adult.'* 


Sbw-Rxuancs Ratino Scau 

Rate soOK child yon know on the amount of seU-reliaooe he shows. 
Add hems on bfawks provided for t&at purpose if yon need them and 
asodify any of Oe oth« items to fit eirenmstanees. If you wish to see 
how the duU you rate compares wMi the diildrea rat^ by the other 
ase m i b er * of your das*, yon nuy scearc s rangh iadex la fte iollowinB 
mumeti a low diree pehtte for eadi check in cohaaa 1, two poiale for 
cads dieck ia cohaitt Z> aad one pdnt for each diedc in eohnan 3; 
divide the total snm by the auaAa of hen* you chedmd. On this beds 
wind woedd a fiaal index of 1 hifieete le to die aameiat of ■dl*niUiMe 
fNWMied by the ddld? Aa index of Zt What wooid be die e lgidbew iee 
el a eeatw fykm betwee* 2il god 
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Usually Sometimes 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Baiimt 

Comes to table without urging 

Handies own spoon 

Handles own knife 

Handles own fork 


Sleeping 

Goes to bed when told it is time . 
Willing to go to bed alone 


ToSet habHt 

Reports need 

Fastens and unfastens clothes . 
Washes hands without being told 

Brushes own teeth 

Bathes self without assistance . 


Dresmtg and tmdresnnf 

Removes (puts on) night clothes 

Puts on undergarments 

Puts on dress or suit 

Buttons and unbuttons clothes .. — 

Puts on shoes 

Laces shoes 


Play and honsakald aetMlies 
Plays alone without complaint 

Settles minor disputes 

Brave about minor hurts . — 
Puts away toys after use — 
Shares toys voluntarily ... — 
Stands up for own rii^ts ... 


Never 

( 3 ) 
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Usually Sometimes Never 

(1) (2) (3) 


Runs stable errands (for example, dust 

Auvrers doorbell and calls perscm 

Eavties ash trays (waste baskets) 

Helps set table 


SoCtAl. DsVEliOPiCBNT iWD PuiY 

Exercises 

1. What IS likely to happen in the personality development of a child 
who is closely restricted to adult companionship? 

Z. What would you do to encourage a child of six years who is habit- 
ually bossed around, even by children younger than he is, to stand up for 
his rights? Would you sympathise with him when a smaller child “picks 
on him"? Punish him? Ridicule him? Justify your answers. 

X Bring to class and discuss critically pictures (snapshots, magaxine 
pictures, etc.) showing children engaged in various play activities. If you 
are interes|ed in scrapbooks, you will be surprised to see what an in- 
teresting bw>k you can prepare with such pictures. Such pictures may 
arouse considerable interest on the room bulletin boards before you put 
them into your book. 

4. Gwen and Harold (high school pupils) have "prowled” through the 
department stores and toy shops, looking for snittMe Christmas presents 
for their niece, Mary aged three and one-half years, and their two nephews. 
Jinunie aged seven months and John aged two years. They are trying to 
make a selection from the following list. Check the items you consider 
suitable and justify your selection. (Disregard budget.) 


For Jdw 
(Aged two years) 

1. Kiddw kar 

Z Jig saw pusxle 
%. Brqdd, ndiber baU 


A CbeM of carpeii' 
bar's toob 

JL. CbdiidpRiBPB booft 


For If ary 

(Aged Biree and one- 
half years) 

1. Small broom and 
dost pan 

Z Blunt scissors 
3, Toy balloeos 


4. Small, China tan 
act 

L Sand bcK nod 


For Jimmie 
(Aged seven monUu) 

1. Small oildotb 

kitty 

2. Ifetel aiiplaac 

A Toy eov- 

«red with «nt 
ter 

A Wnxcfhynna ' 

5L Large, nMCMRcd 
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For Jetu 
<Age<t two jretri) 

6. Modelling clay 

7. Metal antom^le 

(runt when 
womd) 

8. Sled 


For Maty 

(Aged three and one- 
half years) 

6. Toy clown: dances 

7. Large, sturdy doll 

bed 

8 Small (not toy) 
kitchen utensils 


For Jimmie 
(Aged seven months) 

6 . Musical top 

7. Small, tin horn 


8. Celluloid rattle 
(with pacifier 
attachment) 


5 What are some of the main characteristics which you would expert 
of a book suitable for the little child two to three years old? 


6 . Discuss the appropriateness of the following books and stories for 
the young child four to seven years old : 


a. Night Before Christmas 

b. Red Riding Hood 

c. Mother Goose 

d. Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

e. One Hundred Best Poems 

for Boys and Girls 

f. Blue Beard 


g. Jack the Giant Killer 

h. Little Black Sambo 

i. Babes in the Woods 

j. Horatio Alger Books 

k. Peggy and Peter 

l. Peter Rabbit Stories 

m. Mother West Wind Stories 



